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PREFACE. 


HE Author of the following ſheets, who profeſſes 
no. attachment to any party, had often heard Oli- 
ver Cromwell applauded and condemned by the ſame gen · 
tlemen, almoſt in the. ſame breath; or ſpoken of in the 
words of the noble hiſtorian, as a great . wicked man. 
This made him inquiſitive into the life of ſo extraordinary: 
a perſon; that he might know what was that ſeries of- 
conduft which could make him defer fo fingular a char 
racter. 

As this inguiry 8 ſome application, he Sea to. 8 
think it might be made more generally uſeful than juſt 
to ſatisfy himſelf, and a few private friends, to ubm 
he might communicate the reſult of it. This determined 
him to try the judgment of the public, in order to know: 
bow far what he ſhould think truth would take place 
and whether a character ſa much declaimed againſt, might,. 
at the diſtance of almoſt. an hundred years, be Sufered to. 


fand the teſt of a fair examination. 


To accompliſh this, he found it requiſite to give the 
matter a new form, very different from any it had his 
therto appeared in: that by throwing together fats of 
a ſimilar nature, the picture might be viewed in all pof- 


ſible lights, with the greateſt advantage. 


The firſt chapter diſcovers the origin of the civil war, 
which gave theſe great talents an opportunity ta exert 
themſelves. We were then to conſider Cromwell in his: 
riſe ta authority, and his exerciſe of it when in full pot. 
ſeſſion. In his. riſe he appears under two different cha- 


_ rafters, as a ſoldier, and a politician. Hi is actions un- 


der the * fill up three remarkable periods, each of 
22 them 
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them terminated by a triumphant return to his ſeat in 
parliament ; which we have therefore divided into ſo 
many chapters, As a politician he had to deal with the 
king, the parliament, the army, and the predominant 
parties : his behaviour to all theſe is examined in two 
chapters, "which make the fifth and the fixth. 

- The adminiſtration at home, and influence abroad, are 
the two grand criteria of any government. We have 
ſurveyed CromwelPs under both titles, and given a diſtinct 
chapter to each. The ninth and laſt contains fome reflec- 
tions on his character, with a parallel, which, however 
ungrateful it may ſound to ſome, can be fupported from 
Inftory. Other remarks will be found in the body of the 
work, all written with an honeſt e and not in · 
#ended to give offence. 

- it ſeems manifeſt from the whole, that Cromwell'a 
character, however it has been miſrepreſented, is more 
capable of a vindication, than that of moſt other invaders 
of royalty, -who. are now ranked among the heroes of an- 


dient and modern ſtory. Such a chain of © events contris 


- buted to his advancement, that with ſuch great abili- 
ties, and ſo much ambition, it was hardly fofſible fer 
him to be leſs than he was. Even Caſar, whom he the 
moſt nearly repreſented, had not ſo fair a way open to 
the ſupreme power, as Cromwell had when he aſſumed it. 

But thoſe very cauſes which give him ſeme right to a 
vindication, remave him entirely out of the reach of imi- 
tation. Nothing but ſuch a crifis as that wherein he. 
did it (which has never yet had a parallel in hiflory) 
could either ſupport or juftify ſuch an attempt in any 
other. 

As the ſucceſs of the jirfl impreſien of this work was 
much greater than the author expected, he thought it his 
duty to give the ſecond, which he is told has been long 
wanted, ſome conſiderable additions, and other neceſſary 


impreve- 
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improvements, eſpecially in the article of authorities for 
| what he had advanced. This he has dine through the 
i whole, ſometimes in the body of the work, and at other 
* times in notes ; but chiefly in the appendix now intirely 

added. Notwithſtanding that the book, by theſe means, 
, became more than twice as large as before, he thought 

it beſt to keep the old title, that it might not ſeem to be 
a new work; and becauſe a much larger volume might 
have been writ upon a ſubject that affords ſuch an abun« 
dance of matter. 


wy 
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Ns true, great name, thou art ſecure. 
T From the forgetfulneſs and rage 
Of death, or envy, or devouring age; | 
Thou canſt the force, and teeth of time. endure : 
Thy fame, like men, the elder it doth grow, 
Will of itſelf turn whiter too, 
Without what needleſs art can do; 
Will live beyond thy. breath, beyond thy herſe, 
Tho! it were never heard or ſung in verſe, 
Without our help thy memory is ſaſe; 
They only want an epitaph, 
That do remain alone 
Alive in an inſeription, 
Remembred only on the braſs, or marble ſtone. 
*Tis all in vain what we can do: 
All our roſes and perfumes 
Will but officious folly ſhew, 
And pious nothings, to ſuch mighty tombs. 
All our incenſe, gums, and balm,. 


Ee F 


Are but unneceſſary/ duties here: 

The poets may their ſpices ſpare, | 
Their coſtly. numbers, and their tuneful feet: 
That need not be embalm'd, which of itſelf is ſweet. 
We know to praiſe thee is a dangerous proof 


Of our obedience and our love: 
For when the ſun and fire meet; 
The one's extinguiſh'd quite 
And yet the other never is more bright: 
So they that write of thee, and join 
Their feeble names with thine, 
Their weaker ſparks with thy illuſtrious: light, 
Will loſe themſelves in that ambitious thought; 
And yet no fame to thee from hence be brought,. 
We know, bleſs'd ſpirit, thy mighty name 
Wants no addition of another's beam; [ 
It's for our pens too high, and full of theme: 
The muſes are made great by thee, not thou by them. 
Thy fame's eternal lamp will live, 
And in thy ſacred urn ſurvive, 
Without the food of oil, which we can pire; 
Tis true,z but yet our duty calls our ſongs, 
Duty commands our tongues : 
Tho' thou want not our praiſes, we 
Are not excus'd for what we owe to thee: 
For ſo men from religion are not freed ; 
But from the altars clouds mult riſe, 
Tho' heav'n itſelf doth nothing need, 
And tho' the Gods don't want an earthly ſacrifice. 
III. 
Great life of wonders, whoſe each year 
Full of new miracles did appear! 
W hoſe ev'ry month might be 
Alone a. chronicle, or hiſtory ! 25 
| Others. 


rin 
Others great actions are 
But thinly ſcatter'd here and there; 
At beſt, but all one fingle ſtar ; 
But thine, the milky way, 
All one continued light of undiſtinguiſh'd day: 
"They throng'd ſo cloſe, that nought elſe could be ſeen, 
Scarce any common ſky did come between. 
What ſhall I ſay, or where begin? 
Thou may'ſt in double ſhapes be ſhown, 
Or in thy arms, or in thy gown ; 
Like Jove ſometimes with warlike thunder, 1 
Sometimes with peaceful ſceptre in his hand; 
Or in the field, or on the throne WR 
In what thy head, or what thy arm hath done. 1 4 
All that thou didſt was ſo refin'd, 1 
So full of ſubſtance, and ſo ſtrongly join d, 
So pure, ſo wei ighty gold, 
That the leaſt grain of it, ne on 
If fully ſpread and beat, TIA" 
Would many leaves, and mighty volumes bold. 


Before thy name was publiſt'd, and whilſt yer 
Thou only to thyſelf wert great; 
Whilſt yet thy happy bud 
Was not quite ſeen, or underſtood ; 
It then ſure ſigns of future greatneſs ſnew d:: 
Then thy domeſtic worth 
Did tell the world what it would be, 
When it ſhould fit occafion ſee, | 
When a full ſpring ſhould call it forth : 
4s bodies in the dark and night | 
Have the ſame colours, the ſame red and white, 
4s in the open day and light; ; 
The-ſun doth only ſhow 8 
That they are bright, not make them ſo: *. 
4 80 
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So whilſt but private walls did know 


What we to ſuch a mighty mind fhould owe, 
Then the ſame virtues did appear, 


Though in a leſs and more contracted ſphere, 
As full, though not as large as fince they were: 


And like great rivers fountains, though 
At firſt ſo deep thau didſt not go; 
Tho' then thine was not fo inlarg'd a flood; 

Let when 'twas _ "twas as _ as —_ 

Ys; 

Tis true, thou ey not bonn unto a crown; 
Thy ſceptre's not thy father's, but thy own: 
Thy purple was not made at once in haſte, © 
But, after may other colours paſt, 
It took the deepeſt princely dye at laft. - 

Thou didſt begin with lefler cares, 

And private thoughts took up thy private years: 
Thoſe hands, which were ordain'd by fates 
To change the world, and alter fates, 
- PraCtis'd at firſt that vaſt defign 
On meaner things with equal mind. 

That ſoul, which ſhould-ſo many fceptres ſway, © 
To whom fo many kingdoms ſb »uld obey, 

Learn'd Grit to rule in a domeſtic ys 

S0 government itſelf began 
From family, and ſingle man; 

Was by the ſmall relation, firſt, 

Of huſband, and of father, nurs d; 
And from thoſe leſs beginnings paſt | 
To ſpread itſelf o'er all the world at laſt. 
1%. 
But when thy country (then almoſt inthralPd) 
Thy virtue, and thy courage call'd ; 
When England did thy arms. intreat, | 
And 't had been fin in thee not to be great; 


„ — 


When 


E 
When ev'ry ſtream, and ey'ry flood, 


Was a true vein of earth, and ran with blood ;: 


When unus'd arms, and unknown wer, 
Fill'd ev'ry place, and ev'ry ear; 
When the-great ſtorms,. and diſmal night,. 
Did all the land affrightz = 1 


* *Twas time for thee to bring forth all our light.. 


Thou left'ſt thy more delightful peace, 

Thy private life, and better eaſe ; 

Then down thy ſteel and armour took, 
Wiſhing that it ſtill hung upon the hook :- 
When death had got a large commiſſion out, 


Throwing ber arrows and her ſting about ;; | 


Then thou (as once the healing ſerpent roſe}: 
Waſt lifted up, not for thyſelf, but us. 
VII. | 
Thy country wounded was, and ſick, before 
Thy wars and arms did her-reftores ; 


Thou knew'ſt where the diſkale did lie, 7 


And, like the cure of ſympathy, ), 
Thy ſtrong and' certain remedy 0 
Unto the weapon didſt apply: 

Thou didſt not draw the en end ſo 
Away the ſcabbard throw; 

As if thy country how's 
Be the inheritance of. Mars and blood: 

But tbat when the great work was ſpun, | 
War in itſelf ſhould be undone ; : 

That peace might land again upon the ſfiore, 

Richer and better than before; 


The huſbandmen no ſteel ſhould knows: 5577 N 8 


None but the uſeful iron of the plough ;- 


And tho' our sky was overſpread 
With a deſtructire red, 
b ng 4 
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In fields unconquer'd, and ſo well 1 
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'Twas vu till thou our fun didſt in . light . 
10 r e n | 
When Aj jax dy'd, the purple bled, 
That from his gaping wound had flow* i 
Turn'd into letters; ev'ry leaf | 
Had on it wrote his: Free 85 
So from that crimſon ſlood, pf; 
Which thou, by fate of rimes, wert led 
Unwillingly to 'ſhed, fs 1 
Letters and learning roſe, * were 4 
Thou fought'ſt not ont of envy, hope, or hate, 
But to refine the church and ſtate; a 
And like the Romans, whate'er thou 
In the field of Mars didſt mow, | 
Was, that a holy ifland hence might grow. 
Thy wars, as rivers raiſed by a ſhow'r, 
Which welcome clouds do pour, 
Though they at firſt may ſeem 
To carry all away with an enraged ſtream: 
Yet did not happen, that they might deſtroy, 
Or the better parts annoy ;;; 
But all the filth and mud to ſcour, 
And leave behind another ſlime, 
To give a birth to a more bappy our 2 | 4 
IX. 741 is 4 
Thou didſt in battles and in arms excel, 11K 
That ſteelly arms themſelves might ond 
Worn out in war as ſoon as the. 
Succeſs ſo cloſe upon thy troops did wait, 
As if thon 1 n batch sek 
As if uncertain victory 17 zud 2 
Had been firſt overcome by qhee:;: 31 


As if her wings were 9 and could not Row; 
. 2. Whilſt 
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Whilſt thou didſt only ſerve, 
Before thou hadſt what firſt thou didſt deſetve. 
Others by thee did great things do, 14 
Triumpbh'dſt thyſelf, and mad'ſt them n too; 
Tho' they above thee did appear, | 
As yet in a more large and higher ſphere, A 
Thou, the great ſun, gav'ſt ligbt to ev'ry ſtar. 
Thyſelf an army wert alone, ths bod 
And mighty troops contain'dſt in one: 
Thy only ſword did guard the land, 
Like that which, flaming-in the angel's K | 
From men God's garden did defend: 1a A 
But yet thy ſword did more than his, | 
Not only ne but did make this land a a paradiſe. 


X. | 
Thou fought'ſt not to be high or great, 
Not for a ſceptre or-a crown, 1 Hit 4d 'T 
Or ermin, purple, or the throne: 2b fett 02 
But, as the veſtal heat. 


Thy fire was kindled from above alone. 


Religion, putting on thy ſhield, 
Brought thee victorious to the geld. | 
Thy arms, like thoſe, which antient heroes wore, : * 

Were given by the God thou didſt adore | : 
And all the ſwords thy Ur to. nf! 
Were on an heav'nly anvil made} 1 © ol 
Not intereſt, or any weak deſire 

Of rule, or empire, did thy mind inſpire; A. 


Thy valour, like the holy fire * 
Which did before the Perſian armies go, ; 
Liv'd in the camp, and yet was ſacred too; 

Thy mighty ſword: anticipates WP 4 41 


What was reſery'd for heav'n and thoſe bleſs'd ſeats, 
And makes the church — 1 here below. 
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Fho' fortune did hang on thy ſword, 
And did obey thy mighty word; 
Tho' fortune for thy fide and wee. 
Forgot her loy'd unconſtancy; 
Amidſt thy arms and trophics thou 

Mert valiant and gentle too, 

Woundedſt thyſelf, when thou didſt kill y foe. 
Like fteel; when it much work has paſt, 
That which was rough does ſhine at laſt; 

Thy arms by being oft'ner us'd did ſmoother grow : 

Nor did thy: battles make thee proud or high: 

Thy conqueſt rais'd the fate, not thee : 

Thou overcam'ſt thyſelf in ev'ry victory. 

As when the ſun, in a directer line, 
Upon a poliſn'd golden ſhield doth ſhine, 

The ſhield reflects unto the ſun again his light: 

So when the heavens ſmil'd on thee in fight, 
When thy propitious God had lent, 
Succeſs and vic ry to thy tent, 

To heav'n again the victory was ſents. 

XIL- 

England, till thou didſt come, 

Confin'd her valour home: 

Then our own rocks did ſtand 

Bounds to our fame as well as n. 

And were to us, as well 

As to our enemies, pn 

We were aſham'd at what we read, 

And bluſh'd at what our fathers did, 
Becauſe we came ſo far behind the dead. 
The Britiſh lion hung his mane, and _— 

To ſlavery and burden Roop'd 5 
With a degen'rate fleep and fer 
Lay in his den, and languiſh'd there 


Eu 7 
| At whoſe leaſt voice before, 
A trembling echo ran through ev'ry ſhore... 
And ſheok the world at ev'ry roar : 
Thou his ſubdu'd courage didſt reſtore, 
Sharpen his claws, and in his eyes 
- Mad'ft the ſame dreadful lightning riſe ; 
Mad'ſt him again affright the neighb'ring floods ; 
His mighty thunder ſounds through all the woods: 
Thou haſt our military fame redeem'd, | 
Which was loſt, or clouded ſeem'd: A 15 
Nay, more; heav'n did by thee beſtow 
On us, at once, an iron age, and happy too. 
XIII. | 
Till thou command'ſt,. that azure chain of waves, 
Which nature round about us ſent, | 
Made us to ev'ry pirate ſlaves, 
Was rather burden than an ornament; _ 
Thoſe fields of ſea, that waſh'd our ſhores, 
Were plow'd and reap'd by other hands than ours: 
To us, the liquid maſs, 
Which doth about us run, 
As it is to the fun, 
Only a bed to ſleep on was 
And not, as now, a pow'rful throne, 
To ſhake and ſway the world thereon. 
Our princes in their hand a globe did ſhew, 
But not a perfect one, 
Compos'd of earth, and water too. 
But thy commands the floods obey'd, 
Thou all the wilderneſs of water ſway'd; 
Thou didſt but only wed the ſea, 
Not make her equal, but a ſlave to thee. 
Neptune himſelf did bear thy yoke, 
Stoop'd and trembled at thy ſtroke ; 
A t He 


. 


He that ruled all the main, 
Acknowledg'd thee his fovereign : 
. And now the conquer'd ſea doth pay 
More tribute to thy Thames, than that unto the ſea. 
XIV. 
Till now our valour did ourſelves more hurt; 
Our wounds to other nations were a ſport ; 
And as the earth, our land produc'd 
Iron and ſteel, which ſhould to tear ourſelves be us'd 
Our ſtrength within itſelf did break, 
Like thun'dring cannons crack, 
And kill'd thofe that were near, 
While th' enemies ſecur'd and untouch'd were. 
But now our trumpets thou haſt made to ſound 
Againſt our enemies walls in foreign ground 
And yet no echo back to us returning found. 
England is now the happy peaceful iſle, 
And all-the world the while 
Is exerciſing arms and wars, 
With foreign, or inteſtine jars. 
The torch extinguiſh'd here, we lend to others oil. 
We give to all, yet know ourſefves no fear; 
We reach the flame of ruin and of death, . ? 
W here-ec'er we pleaſe our ſwords t' unſheath, 
Whilſt we in calm and temp'rate regions breathe : 
Like to the ſun, whoſe heat is hurl'd | 
 'Fhro' ev'ry corner of the world; 
W hoſe flame thro? all the air doth go, 
And yet the ſun himſelf the while no fire doth know. 
XV. TY 
Beſides the glories of thy peace 
Are not in number, nor in value, leſs. IV 
Thy hand did cure, and cloſe the lente | 
Qt our bloody ei vil wars; 


5 
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Not only lanc'd, but heal'd the wound, | 4. 
Made us again as healthy, and as ſound : 
When now the {hip was well-nigh loſt, 

After the ſtorm upon the coaſt, 
By its mariners endanger'd moſt ; 
When they their ropes and delme had left, 
When the planks aſunder cleft, 
And flood came 1oaring in with mighty ſound, 


Thou a ſafe land, and harbour, for us found, 
And ſavedſt thoſe that would themſelves have drown'& > 
A work which none but heav'n and thou could do, 


Thou mad'ſt us happy whe'er we would or no ; 
Thy judgment, merey, temperance ſo great, 
As if thoſe virtues in thy mind had ſeat : 
Thy piety, not only in the field, but peace, 
When heav'n ſeem'd to be wanted leaſt : 
Thy temples not, like Janus, open were 

Only in time of war, 

When thou hadſt greater cauſe of fear; 
Religion and the awe of. heav'n poſſeſt 
All places, and all times alike, thy breaſt. 

XVI. 


Nor didſt thou only for thy age provide, 


But for the years to come beſide: 

Our after-times, and late poſterity, 
Shall pay unto thy fame as much as we; ; 
They too are made by thee. 

When fate did call thee to a higher throne, 
And when thy mortal work was done ; 


When heav'n did ſay it, and thou muſt be gone ; 


Thou him to bear thy burden choſe, 


Who might (if any could) make us forget thy loſs: 


Not hadſt thou him deſign'd, 
Had he not been 


101 
Not only to thy blood, but virtue, kin; 


Not only heir unto thy throne, but mind. 
ITis he ſhall perfect all thy cares, 
And with as fine a thread weave out thy loom: 
So one did bring thy choſen people from 
Their {lavery and fears; 
Led them through their pathleſs road, 
Guided himſelf by God; | 
le brought them to the borders; but a ſecond hand 
Did ſettle, and ſecure them in the promis'd land. 
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fall into them, it is long before they recover their na- 
tural temper. We cannot judge, with any certainty, 
either of the merits of a cauſe, or of the perſons en- 
gaged 1 in it, from the repreſentations of authors, who 
write while that fervour continues, by which themſelves 
have been generally affected. Hence it is, that the cha- 
racters of men who act in high capacity, ate ſeldom im- 
partially drawn till a long time after their ſphere of ac- 
tion is over, eſpecially by writers of their own country. 
Former concurrence and preſent approbation on the one 
hand; contracted prejudice and inveterate enmity on the 
other; opinion, intereſt, and the remains of paſſion on 
both, make it a taſk impoſſible, at leaſt too difficult for 
human nature in general, to enter ſincerely on the mat- 
ter in queſtion. Affection riſes into reverence, reſent- 
ment dwindles into contempt, and hiſtories of the times 
immediately paſt are uſually either panegyrick or ſatire. 
The common people receive the impreſſions, made by 
the party which ſucceeds in power, and even reaſon 
and experience are found too weak, till after many years, 
to make things appear in their genuine light. f 

From theſe conſiderations, which have the experience 
of all ages to ſupport them, we may account for the 
different pictures that are left us, of men who acted on 
the ſame principles, and with the ſame views; nay more, 
we may learn, why the villain in deſign, who has pro- 
| ſpered, has been called the father of his country, and 
the unproſperous hero and patriot neglected or mar- 
tyr'd. How many brave and virtuous perſons, who 
-oldly-contended for the liberties of their fellow-citizens, 
have been branded with publick infamy, and ſuffered 


as rebels and traitors, only becauſe they have not fuc- | 


reeded in attempts, which would otherwiſe have crown- 
ed them with immortal honour? How many enemies 
of ey liberty, who had nothing in view but- the 

' gratification 
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gratification of their own ambition, and no pretence to 
ſuperiority but from their wealth and influence, have 
been complimented by thoſe very people, whoſe rights 
they had invaded and ſubverted, with pompous titles 
and extravagant conceſſions; which have afterwards, by 
their deſcendants, been made the foundation of another 
ſort of claim ; that of divine appointment, and heredi- 
tary, indefeaſible right? It is true, future ages generally- 
do juſtice to particular merit, where the traces of it are 
by any means preſerved. But when it has been faſhion- 
able, for whole centuries together, to inſult the memo+ 
ry of any great perſon, it will not be eaſy for the moſt 
impartial writer, who can have only ſuch partial mate- 
rials, to draw a picture worthy the original. It is there- 
fore neceſſary, that we ſhould be as careful as poſlible 
in preſerving ſuch lineaments of publick characters, 
while they can be known, as may -enable poſterity to 
imitate the whole features, when truth ſhall venture to 
appear, and party and prejudice are no more. 
§. 2. The revolutions in England, between the 
years 1640 and 1660, which, indeed, can hardly be 
paralleled in hiſtory, have been the ſource of more 
virulent parties than any other circumſtance in our 
Chronicle. We need not wonder, if we are ſenſible of 
theſe diviſions, even at the diſtance of fourſcore years. 
We need not wonder, if the leading men on the coun- 
try ſide, though in reality perſons of great abilicies and 
virtue, were repreſented as a ſet of hypocritical ſcoun- 
drels and blind enthuſiaſts, by. the partizans of king 
Charles II, after that prince was reſtored to the dignity 
which he thought his natural inheritance, but which he 
had long been deprived of by the prevailing party. And, 
as the notions cf divine right, and abſolute unlimited 
pewer, were afterwards carried to a great height during 
his and bis brother's reign, by the court and the cor- 
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rupt part of the clergy, it is not ſtrange, that the friends 
of liberty ſhould fall into contempt, and be ſtigmatiz- 
ed as ſo many enemies to government; that all the 
miſchiefs of a civil war, which a weak and miſguided 
king had been led into by his ambitious miniſters, ſhould 
be charged on thoſe principles which alone could, pre- 
ſerve a harmony between the ſovereign and his people. 
And while the accuſation ran thus high in general, it 
was not likely that particular characters ſhould eſcape. © 
Thoſe, eſpecially, who had been any way concerned in 
the adminiſtration of affairs during the king's exile, were 
to be ſtript of every humane virtue, and made to appear 
worſe than canibals. Their ſobriety, temperance, juſ- 
tice, moderation, piety, were to be repreſented only as 
Hypocriſy and affectation. OLIVER CROMWELL, to be 
ſure, muſt ſtand foremoſt in the black liſt. It was not 
enough to call him uſurper, tyrant, traitor; but even 
thoſe very perſonal qualities, which enabled him to aſ- 

ſume and ſupport the firſt character in the age, were 
to be rendered ridiculous and contemptible, as well as 
odious. A very odd method of procedure this! to per- 
ſuade us that a man, without the capacity requiſite in a 
common juſtice of peace, ſhould be not only too hard 
for the whole royal family, but even for his own maſters, 
and all the miniſters and crowned heads with whom he 
had any thing to do: that a man without principle, or 
whoſe ſtanding principle was no better than this, “ 
that moral laws are binding only on ordinary occaſions,” 
ſhould be more exact and circumſpect in the ad miniſ- 
tration of juſticethan any ſovereign who had gone before 
him; ſhould ſeek out capable and worthy men for all 
employments, more eſpecially for thoſe of the law, ſo 
as to give a general ſatisfaction. Yet all this, however, 
we 


* Burnet's hiſtory. 
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wee have been taught to believe. Cromwell, it ſeems, 
was poſſeſſed of no real virtues, either civil or military; 
yet acted more, like a perſon poſſeſſed of them all, than 
almoſt any other we can meet with in our ancient chro- 
nicles, | 
But facts are very ſtubborn things, and it is in vain” 
to reſiſt their evidence, The moſt prejudiced hiſtorians 
on the other fide, have related ſuch actions of our Bri- 
tiſh hero, as ſhew their characters of him to be partially 
drawn; nay, even in the pictures of theirown invention, 
they have not been able to avoid ſome lineaments that 
contradict the general idea they give of him, and ſhew 
him to be another ſort of man than they are willing we 
ſhould believe. The preſent age begins to ſee through 
all this, and the name of Cromwell is now thought no 
diſhonour to the Engliſh nation. At this favourable: 
conjuncture, therefore, when there are not wanting, 
thoſe who wiſh our publick conduct, in particular with 
regard to a certain haughty, though contemptible people, 
were copied from that of this great man, I ſhall venture 
to draw together. ſuch paſſages of his. life, and range 
them under proper heads, as may ſhew what he really 
was, and remove, upon the principles of our beſt writ- 
| ers on the part of liberty, much of that load of calumny 
which he has hitherto borne. The taſk, I apprehend, 
will not be difficult. | 
6. 3. His aſſuming the regal power at the time 
when he did, will be conſidered in a chapter by itſelf. 
But it is neceſſary here to obviate one common objection; 
“ That being born a private man, he could not, by any 
means, have a legal right to the ſovereignty over others 
at all.“ This maxim has been much contended for un- 
der eſtabliſned hereditary monarchies, and might have 
been univerſally received, if reaſon and hiſtory did not 
| Prove it to be without foundation. But the moſt im- 
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partial diſquiſitions of the matter, founded on the com- 
mon ſenſe and practice of mankind, have long ago con- 
vinced the wiſe and unprejudiced, that no individual, 
however nobly born, has a right over the perſon or pro- 
perty of another, except only from mutual compact, en- 
texed into for general benefit, the conditions of which are 
as obligatory on the governing, as on the governed 
parties. No man, therefore, in the nature of things, 
is any way ſuperior or inferior to his fellow-citizensz” 
but on ſuch eonditions as they are ſuppoſed to have 
reciptocally conſented to. It is only to prevent the con- 
ſuſion that riches, intereſt, or ambition might create, a- 
mong perſons equally qualified, that the ſovereignty has 
been ſettled in particular families. It is in' regard only 
to conveniency, that the ſucceſſion ſhould remain unin- 
terrupted, as long as it can be conſiſtent with the good 
of the whole. But where this is infringed, diſpenſed 
with, ſuperſeded, the obligation is cancelled, the people 
are free, and may either chuſe a new form of govern» 
ment, or put their old into other hands. Where this 
has happened indeed, the choice, for very. manifeſt rea- 
ſons, has uſually fallen on ſome one of the greateſt for- 
tune and figure. But this cannot be attributed to any 
natural right in the perſon, unleſs we fuppoſe authority 
to be the neceſſary conſequence of riches and intereſt; 
which would produce more confuſion than any other ſy- 
ſtem that has yet been advanced. In a word, the natu- 
ral and moral qualifications of the perſon, where the e- 
lection is entirely free, are the moſt probable recommen- 
dations to the community, whoſe conſent alone can con- 
ſtitute a lawful authority. If I can prove therefore, 
that Cromwell had more of theſe qualifications than any *? 
other man of his age, and as much of this conſent as was 
conſiſtent with the temper ofthe times, I ſhall do an act of 
| Juſtice to his memory, which ſeems to be hitherto wanting. 
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F. 4. This great man, notwithſtanding what ſome 
have ignorantly aſſerted, was very well deſcended “. 
The original name of his family was not Cromwell, but 
Williams. Morgan Williams, fon and heir of Williams, 
married the fiiter of the famous Lord Cromwell, who 
was made Earl of Eſſex by king Henry VIII. By her 
he had a ſon named Richard, who was knighted by king 
Henry, and took the name of his uncle Cromwell, 
though he kept the arms of Williams. He married 
Frances, daughter and coheir of Sir Thomas Murſyn; 
and upon the diſſolution of the moralteries, obtained all 


the lands that belonged to them in. Huntingdonſhire, 
which amounted to a prodigious value. This Sir Rich- 


ard Cromwell, at a ſolemn triumph held at Weſtminſter, 
anno 1540. before king Henry VIII. and which was 
proclaimed in France, Spain, Scotland, and Flanders, 
overthrew two of the combatants, Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Cuſpey, He had a ſon, Henry, who was knighted by 
queen Elizabeth in the ſixth year of her reign, This 
Sir Henry married Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Ralph 


Warren, and reſided chiefly at Hinchingbrook, where 


had been a houſe. of nuns. He is ſaid to' have been a 
worthy gentleman, that lived in high eſteem both at 
court and in his country. The father of our protector, 
Robert Cromwell,. Eſq; was ſecond ſon. of Sig Henry. 

A 4 There 


* He ſays thus of himſelf, in a ſpeech of the parlia- 
ment, Sept. 12, 1654. *©L was by birth a gentlemanz 
living neither in any conſiderable height, nor yet in 
« obſcurity. I have been called to ſeveral employments 
© in the nation, and to ſerve in parliaments: and I did 
« endeavour to diſcharge the duties of an honeſt man in 
“ thoſe ſervices.” Mr. Milton calls his houſe “ noble 
« and illuſtrious;” and ſays, the name was formerly 
„famous in the nation, when well governed by kings: 
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There were five more: Sir Oliver was the eldeſt, who 
had a vaſt eſtate, and after whom his nephew Oliver 
ſeems to be named: the others were Henry, Richard, 
Philip, and Ralph. We read of Sir Oliver, that at his 
houſe at Hinchingbrook, on the acceſſion of king James I. 
he made the moſt noble entertainment that ever had 
been made by a private ſubject, in honour of his ſove= 
os Uh 

But Mr. Robert Cromwell's eſtate was much inferior 
to his brother's. He had not above three hundred 
pounds a year, when his wife, daughter of Sir Richard 
Steward, brought him a ſon that was to have at his com- 
mand the perſons and fortunes of three wealthy nations. 
It was on the 25th of April, 1599, that this prodigy. 
was given to the world, at the town of Huntingdon,. 
where his father then inhabited. The accounts we have 
of his youth are imperfect and unſatisfactory; for he 
never diſtinguiſhed himſelf till he was called upon to do- 
it in a publick capacity. We only learn, that his fa- 
ther took care of his education, ſending him when grown 
up, to Sidney college in Cambridge, where he diſ- 
covered more inclination to an active than a ſpeculative 
life: though there are proofs ſuffleient that his advances 
in learning were not deſpicable, ſince they made him 


.. maſter of a genteel ſtile. It was owing, perhaps, to 
Wn turn for action, that we read of his running into- 


£ 


ſome- 


« bot more famous for orthodox religion, then either - 
« firſt reſtored or,eſtabliſhed among us.” „He is well 
«© born, ſays another author, and of a noble and ancient 
t extract. Unparalleled Monarch, page 69. Father 
Orleans, in his hiſtory of the revolutions of England, 
expreſſes himſelf thus, Cromwell was well enough born. 
* not to be contemptible; and yet not ſo well as to be 
&« ſuſpected of aſpiring to ſovereignty. | 
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ſome exceſſes, when he retired from Cambridge after 
his father's death; which occaſioned his mother to enter 
him at Lincoln's-Inn. The ſtudy of the law, however, 
did not long agree with him; and having five hundred 


pounds a year left him by his maternal uncle, Sir Ri- 


chard Steward, over and above what he inherited from his 


father, he fixed entirely in the country, growing as re- 
markably ſober and religious, as he had been before 


vicious and extravagant. For ſome time after his re- 
formation he adhered to the church of England, but at 
laſt fell in with the puritans. 

§. 5. The grievances of the people were at this 
time many and great, occaſioned by the encroachments- 
of the court and clergy, on almoſt every branch of civil 
and religious liberty. Cromwell's engagement on the 


' Puritan fide, at his firſt coming into the houſe of com- 


mons, made him a warm ſtickler for the country inte- 
reſt. He was one of the committee of religion in king. 
Charles's third parliament; and made himſelf taken no- 
tice of on this occaſion by the people, as a perſon well 
affected to the legal conſtitution of his country. But 
what made him the moſt popular, was his oppoſition to 


an undertaking in which the king himſelf was concern» 


ed, for draining the fens in Lincolnſhire and the Iſle of 
Ely. At this time, by heading the town's people of 
Cambridge, he got to be elected one of their burgeſſes, 
to ſerve in the parliament of 1640, afterwards called 
the long parliament. 

In this parliament he ſhewed himſelf a zealous and 
forward oppoſer of the publick grievances. The whole 
ſenate, indeed, were earneſtly .bent on proſecuting the 
affair; and work enough they had on their hands, And 
as Cromwell's conduct herein was no ways different 
from that of the repreſentative in general, I ſhall here, 
in order to his juſtification, give a character of that aſ- 
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ſembly, as drawn by an author who wrote at the requelt 
of one of the royal family. I ſhall alſo, chiefly from 
the ſame writer, inſert a general view of the ſtate of the 
nation at that time, and of the cauſes of the unhappy - 
breach that followed. 

§. 6. No age ever produced greater men than thoſe 
who fat in that parliament : they had ſufficient abilities 
and inclinations to render their king and their country 
happy, if England had not been, thro* a chain of con- 
curring accidents, ripened for deſtruction. At their 
ſitting down, a ſcene of grievances, under which we bad 
long groaned, was laid open, and all topicks made-uſe 
of to paint them out in the livelieſt colours. The ma- 
ny cruelties and illegal practices of the ſtar-chamber and 
high commiſſion courts, that had alienated people's minds 
from the hierarchy, were now inſiſted on, to throw 
down thoſe two arbitrary tribunals; and with them, 
ſome time after, the biſhops out of the houſe of peers, 
and at length epiſcopacy itſelf out of the church. It was 
not a few of either houſe, but indeed all the great pa- 
triots, that concurred at firſt to make an enquiry into 
the grievances of this reign, Sir Edward Hide, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon, and lord chancellor of Eng- 
land; the lord Digby; the lord Falkland; the lord 
Capel; Mr. Grimſtone, who was choſen afterwards 
ipeaker of the houſe of commons that brought in king 
Charles the ſecond, and was maſter of the rolls; Mr. 
Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis; and in general, moſt of 
thoſe who took the king's part in the ſucceeding war, 
were the men that appeared with the preateſt zeal for 
the redreſs of grievances, and made the ſharpeſt ſpeech- 
es upon thoſe ſubjects. The intentions of thoſe gentle- 
men were certainly noble and juſt, and tended to the 
equal 
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equal advantage of king and people: but the fate of 
England urged on its ruin ſtep by ſtep, till an open 
rupture between the king and parliament made the gap 
too wide ever to be made up again. 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, earl. of Stafford, and De. 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had too.great a ſhare 
in the miniſtry, to eſcape being cenſured ;. and they 
were the firſt that felt the effects of a popular hatred. 
Theſe two gentlemen,. and James duke of Hamilton, 
firſt adviſed king Charles to call this parliament; and 
all three fell by it, though not at the ſame time. King 
Charles now, from the neceſſity of the times, did every 
thing to ſatisfy the parliament : he paſſed the bill for 
attainting the earl of Stafford, though with. reluctancy, 
as believing he deſerved. not ſuch hard meaſure : be 
took away. monopolies, that had been a diſcourage» 
ment to trade: he expreſſed himſelf to their contentment: 


9 
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in the. matters of loan, ſhip- money, tonage and pound- 

; age, and other. unwarrantable methods that had been 

. uſed in raiſing money; and ſhewed a ſettled reſolution 

0 to comply with them, in every thing that might tend | 
5 to the eaſe and ſecurity of the ſubject. As in the pre- | 
A ceding parliament he had paſſed the petition of right, | 
J ſo in the beginning of this, he had agreed to the acts | 
g for triennial parliaments, and for aboliſhing the ſtar- | 
g chamber and high · commiſſion courts, which had been | 
an great grievances z, and with chearfulneſs paſſed that act | 
. which ſeemed inconſiſtent with his own juſt preroga- | 
4 tive, That that parliament ſhould not be diſſolved 
\r but by act of parliament; nor prorogued or adjourned. ö 
but by their own conſent.” 1 
_ The king having, upon theſe: conceſſions, received ö 
5 the thanks of both houſes, and the loud applauſes of 

at his people, took a journey to Scotland in Auguſt, 1641, 


to. ſettle matters there, that required his preſence 3 
A 6 do. that: 


o —— — Oe 
—— — —— 
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that kingdom having juſt before been at war with Eng- 
land, on account of the grievances there introduced. 
He left the parliament fitting, which they continued 
to do for ſome time, and then adjourned themſelves to 
Ockober following. At the king's going away, affairs 
had been already ſettled betwixt the two kingdoms by 
an act of pacification, and both armies ordered to be: 
diſbanded, the Scots returning home for that purpoſe. 


$. 7. But while the king was in Scotland, the Iriſh. 
rebellion broke out, which became a new. bone of con- 
tention between him and the parliaments of both na- 
tions. He ſeemingly took meaſures in- Scotland about 
ſuppreſſing that rebellion, and is faid to have made 
haſte back to England to concert with the parliament 
- - Eoncerning it. He did not act, however, with ſo much 
vigour, as to convince every one of his fincerity in the | 
affair: and it appeared that the queen, who very much. | 

* governed his majeſty, kept up a correſpondence with 
lord Antrim, one of the chief agents in that bloodſhed. | 
. Nevertheleſs the king was received in London, at his 
return, with all demonſtrations of affection. The lord | 
mayor and aldermen, the nobility, gentry, and trained- | 
bands, met him without the city, and conducted him | 
in great ſtate, amid the acclamations of the people; the | 
city companies lining the ſtreets on each ſide, to 
| * Guildhall, where he was royally feaſted, and after 
| dinner conducted with the fame pomp to Whitehall, 
| „ What man, ſays Dr. Wellwood, that had ſeen a 
prince thus received into his capital city, could have 
% imagined that within leſs than ſeven weeks he thould 
| „ be obliged to leave it upon the account of tumults, 

| | 
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never to ſee it again, but as a priſoner brought thi- 


ther to die upon a ſcaffold? yet this was king 
Charles's hard fortune,” 


N 
f 


The 
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The houſe of commons had begun, ſome few days 
before his return, to fall into heats about innovations 
in religion; the rebellion in Ireland; plots faid to be 


laid in Scotland; the diſabling of the clergy to exerciſe 


temporal juriſdiction; and excluding the biſhops from 
votes in parliament: all which matters, togecher with 


ſome reports that were ſpread about of ſome. defigns- 


againſt the parliament, led the houſe into that remark» 


able petition and remonſtrance of the ſtate of the na- 
tion, in which they repeated all the miſmanagements 
in the government ſince the king's coming to the 


throne, and attributed all to evil counſels and counſel- 


lors, and a malignant party about the king. The 


billetting of ſoldiers contrary to law, the diſſolution and 
ſuſpenſion of parliaments, the ſevere impriſonment of 


ſeveral members, the raiſing of money by unparlia- 
mentary ways, violent proſecutions for non- payment, 


arbitrary proceedings in the courts of law, the late be- 


haviour and doctrines of the high - flown clergy, conti- 


nuance of thoſe abuſes ſince the late conceſſions, were 


ſome of the topicks inſiſted on. This remonſtrance 


met with great oppoſition in the houſe, the debate laſt« 


ing from * three o'clock in the afternoon till ten o'clock. 
the next morning, when it paſſed by a ſmall majority. 
It was preſented to his majeſty the eighth day after his 
return from Scotland. This petition and remonſtrance, 


together with the king's anſwer to them at their deli- 
very, and the declaration which he publiſhed at large 


afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, contain the matters of 
almoſt- all thoſe fatal differences, that came, within a 


* This is Wellwood's account : others ſay, from 
nine one morning till three the next, which ſeems moſt 
-probable by what follows, 
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very | 
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| | - felves. This ſhews,. that: Cromwell, at that time, as 
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very ſhort time after they were drawn up, to be de- 
eided by the ſword. But they being very long, and to 
be met with in moſt hiſtories of that time, I. ſhall not 
ſwell this volume with them. | 


$. 8. Cromwell was a great promoter of this re- 
monſtrance; and we have this remarkable paſſage con- 
cerning him, while it was in agitation. A day having 
been appointed for retaking it into conſideration, upon 
its not being called for till late, the matter was put off 
till next morning. Cromwell, hereupon, aſked the 
lord Falkland, why he was for deferring it, ſince that 
day would have put an end to the buſineſs. His lords 
ſhip anſwered, © There will not be time enough; for: 
ſure it will take up ſome-debate.” To which the other 
replied, A very ſorry one:“ concluding. it would 


be oppoſed by very few. But the day aſter it was o- 


ver, when upon ſo hard a ſtruggle it paſſed only by a 
majority of. nine, lord Falkland aſked Mr. Cromwell if 
there had been a debate. Les, ſaid he, and I will. 
take your word another time.” Then whiſpering. in. 
the lord Falkland's ear, he added, If the. remon- 
ſtrance had not paſſed, I would have ſold all I had the. 
next morning, and have never ſeen England more; 
and I know many other honeſt men that were of the. 
ſame reſolution.” 

Some years before this, indeed, on account of the 
ſevere proceedings of archbiſhop Laud againſt the pu- 
ritans, Cromwell. had formed a defign, together with 


ſeveral other gentlemen of fortune and worth, to go to 


the American plantations 3 ; which deſign they were 
very near putting in execution, being only prevented 
by a proclamation and order of council, when they 
were actually embarked, in order to tranſport them- 


well 
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well as the other * excellent perſons before · mentioned, 
acted entirely from a principle of confcience in his 
oppoſition againſt the court, which, without diſpute, 
had been guilty of numberleſs oppreſſions: and by theſe 


means his reputation increaſed, both in the houſe and 


without, as a ſteady and zealous patriot. 

$. 9. + Things were now going faſt on towards leſ- 
ſening the confidence betwixt the king and «parliament :- 
and yet there were not wanting endeavours, on both 
ſides, to accommodate matters by. ſoft and healing me- 
thods, when the king's coming to the houſe of com- 
mons in perſon, to demand j five of their members, 
whom he had ordered the day before to be impeached- 
of high treaſon, put all into a combuſtion, and gave 
occaſion to the houſe to aſſert their privileges with a 
greater warmth than ever. This was the moſt unlucky 
ſtep king Charles could have made at this juncture: 
and the indiſcretion of ſome that attended the king to the 
lobby of the houſe, was inſiſted upon as an argument 
that the king was reſolvedito-uſe violence upon the par- 
liament. Theſe five members had hardly time to make 
their eſcape, juſt when the king was entering; and 
upon his going away, the houſe adjourned in a flame 
for ſome days, ordering a committee to fit at Guild 
hall in the mean time, as if they were not ſafe at Weſt» 
minſter. 


Who- 
* The famous Mr. John Hampden was one of that 
number. 
+ Wellwood, 


+ Theſe five members were, Mr. Pym,. Mr. Hamp- 
den, Mr. Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis, Sir Arthur 
Heſlerig, and Mr. Strode: lord Kimbolton was alſo 


accuſed by his majeſty of the ſame crimes. 


; et — 
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Whoever they, were that adviſed the king to this- 
raſh attempt, are juſtly chargeable with all the blood 
that was afterwards ſpilt; for this -ſudden action was 
the firſt and viſible ground of all our following miſe- 
ries. It was believed, that if the king had found the 
five members in the houſe, and had called in his guards 
to ſeize them, the houſe would have endeavoured their 
deſence, and oppoſed force to force; which might 
have endangered the king's perſon. . But the conſe- 
quences were bad enough without this; for immedi- 
ately upon it there was nothing but confuſion and tu- 
mults, fears and jealouſies every where, which ſpread 

| themſelves to Whitehall in the rudeſt manner: ſo that 
his majeſty thinking himſelf not ſafe there, retired with 
his family to Hampton-court. 

The king leaving his parliament in 'this manner, . 
there were. ſcarce any hopes of a thorough reconcilia- 
tion. - But when, after a great many removes from 
place to place, his majeſty came to ſet up his ſtandard 
at Nottingham, there enſued a fatal and bloody war, 
which, it is reaſonable to believe, was never deſigned 
at firſt by either fide. 


g. 10. I ſhall not give a particular account of this 
war, but take notice only of ſuch facts in which Crom- 
well was perſonally concerned, as help to ſet his cha- 
fer in a clear light. But having ſaid thus much 
concerning the motives and beginning of it, I ſhall add 
a-few refleCtions of the great * Mr. Locke, in defence 
of ſubjects taking arms againſt their prince; and leave 
it to the reader's determination, how far they regard 
the preſent caſe, and may be urged in vindication of 


Cromwell, 


n his ſecond efſay on government, ch. aii. 


ce 


ve 


ell, 
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Cromwell, and the other members of this famous par- 
liament. 

« Whereſoever law ends, ſays this excellent rea- 
ſoner, tyranny begins, if the law be tranſgreſſed to 
another's harm. And whoever in authority exceeds. 
the power given. him by. law, and makes uſe of the- 
force he has under his command, to compaſs that upon 
the ſubject which the law allows not, ceaſes in that to 
be a magiſtrate 3 and acting without authority, may be 
oppoſed, as any other man, who invades the right of. 
another, This is acknowledged in ſubordinate magi- 
ſtrates. He that hath authority to ſeize my perſon in 
the ſtreet, may be oppoſed as à thief or a robber, if he 
endeavours to break into my houſe to execute a writ, 


notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a warrant, and 


ſuch a legal authority, as will impower him to arreſt 
me abroad. And why this ſhould not hold in the 
higheſt, as well as in the moſt inferior magiſtrate, I: 
would gladly be informed. Is it reaſonable that the 
eldeſt brother, becauſe he has the greateſt part of his- 
father's eſtate, ſhould thereby have a right to take away 
any of his younger brother's. portions? or, that a rich 
man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould from 
thence have a right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, the gar- 
den and cottage of his poor neighbour ? The being 
rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and riches, kxceed- 
ingly beyond the greateſt part of the ſons of Adam, is 
ſo far from being an excuſe, much leſs a reaſon for ra- 
pine and oppreſſion, which the endamaging another 
without authority is, that it is a great aggravation of- 
it: for the exceeding the bounds of authority-1s/neqmore - 


a.right in a- great, than in a petty officer; nd mbre.- . I 
juſtifiable in a king than-a conſtable ; but is ſo much: 
the worſe in him, in that he has more truſt put in bim, . 7 | 
has already a much greater ſhare than the teſt- of his 


brethreng, 
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brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantage of hi“? 
education, employment, and counſellors, to be more 
knowing i in the meaſure of right or wrong.” 

And in another * place, ſpeaking of the chimeriee? 
notion of cefiſtance with reverence, and without retri- 
bution or puniſhment, he ſays, How to reſiſt force 
without ſtriking again, or how to ſtrike with reverence, 
will need ſome ſkill to make intelligible, He that 
ſhall oppoſe an aſſault only with a ſtick to receive the 
blows, or in any more reſpectful poiture, without a 
ſword in his hand, to abate the confidence and force of 
the aſſailant, will quickly be at an end of his reſiſt» 
ance, and will find ſuch a defence only to draw on 
himſelf the worſe uſage. —He therefore who may reſiſt, 
muſt be allowed to ſtrike : and then let any one join a 
knock on the head, or a cut on the face, with as much: 
reverence and reſpect as he thinks fit. He that can re- 
concile blows and reverence, may, for aught I know, 
deſerve for his pains a civil reſpectful cudgelling, where- 
ever he can meet with it.—It is true an inferior, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, cannot reſiſt a ſuperior. But to reſiſt 
force with force being the ſtate of war, that levels the 
parties, cancels all former relations of reverence, re- 
ſpect, and ſuperiority: and then the odds that remains 
is, that he who oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has this ſu- 
periority over him, and he has a right, when he pre- 
vails, to puniſh the offender, both for the breach of the 
peace, and all the events that followed upon it.“ 

A little farther he proceeds thus: Here, it is like, 
the common queſtion will be made, Who ſhall be 
judge, whether the prince or legiſlature act contrary to 
their truſt? This, perhaps, ill affected and factious 

| men 


- * Chap. xix. 
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men may ſpread among the people, when the prince 
only makes uſe of his juſt prerogative. To this I re- 
ply, The people ſhall be judge: for who ſhall be judge 
whether his truſtee or deputy acts well, and according. 
to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, 


and muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtill a power 


to diſcard him, when he fails in his truſt ? If this bs 


reaſonable in particular caſes of private men, why ſhould: 
it be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where 
the welfare of millions is concerned; and alfo, where 


the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs. 
very difficult, dear, and dangerous?“ 


$. 11. But we have a ſtill greater authority than that 


of any private man, to vindicate the proceedings of ' tlie 
long parliament. That very convention which brought 
in king Charles II. though ready to run mad with loyal - 


ty, would not ſuffer any reflection on the conduct of 


their brethren, except only in the artiele of deſtroying 
the king. 


* Mr. William Lenthal, who had been ſpeaker of 


the long parliament, and was a member of the reſtor- 
ing one, happened to drop this expreſſion, in the de- 


bate about the general pardon : © He who firſt drew his 


ſword againſt the late king, committed as great an of- 


fence, as he who cut off his head.“ Upon which he 
was ſeized by the ſerjeant, and Sir Harbottle Grim-- 


ſtone, by order of the houſe of commons, reprimanded 
bim in the following words. Sir, the houſe hath 
taken great offence at ſome words you have let fall in 
this debate; which in their judgments, contain as high 

a reflection on the juſtice and proceedings of the lords. 


aud. 


* Critical. hiſtory. of England, Vol. II. 
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and commons of the laſt parliament in their actings, 
before 1648, as could be expreſſed. They apprehend 
there is much poiſon in the ſaid words, and that they 
were ſpoken out of a deſign to inflame, and to render 
them who drew the ſword, to bring delinquents to pu- 
niſhment, and to aſſert their juſt liberties, into a ba- 
lance with them who cut off the king's head,” 

Thus, ſays the author who gives us this paſſage, are 
all the lord Clarendon's and Mr. Echard's reflections 
on thoſe actings declared to be higbly injurious; and 

the hiſtory. of England, and that of the grand rebellion, . 
which treat that glorious parliament as rebels, are con- 
demned in the moſt ſolemn manner, by the declara- 
tion of the houſe of commons, pronounced by their 

ſpeaker. After which, I think all future criticks upon 
them would be ſuperfluous and needleſs. 


r 


» CrRomweErLL's military exploits, and wonderful ſucceſs, 
in the civil Wars, during the life of king Charles. the 


rt. 
5. Te HEN the 3 between the king 
Ha 1 and parliament were come to an open 
rupture, the active genius of Cromwell would not ſuf- 
fer him to be an idle ſpectator. He got a captain's com- 
miſſion from the commons, and immediately raiſed a 
troop of horſe in his on country. They conſiſted of 
ſelect men, whoſe bravery he proved by the following 
ſtratagem. He placed about twelve of them in an am- 
buſcade, near one of the king's garriſone, who ad- 
vancing feriouſty towards the body, as if they had been 
of the enemy's party, put ſome of their raw compa- 
nions to the flight. Theſe he immediately caſhiered, 
and filled their places with others of more courage. 
| | Other 


*, 
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Other men, in what profeſſion ſoever, have gene- 
rally advanced very ſlowly, or by ſome other means than 
pure merit, to the higheſt dignities. But this was not 
Cromwell's caſe : his advances from a captain to a lieu- 


8 tenant- general were ſo ſudden, that they could not but 
. ſurpriſe all that were witneſſes to them. His ſecuring 

| the town of Cambridge, when the college-plate was 
4 upon the point of being ſent to the king at Oxford, and 
1 his taking Sir Thomas Conneſby, high-ſheriff of Hert- 
1 fordihire, juſt as he was going to St. Albans, to pro- 


claim the parliament-commanders all traitors, were ſuch 
actions as procured him the thanks of the houſe, and 
ſoon after recommended him to the dignity of a colonel. 
In this poſt, having raiſed a thouſand horſe by his own 
intereſt, he obſtructed the levies for the king in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, with incre- 
dible diligence : he alſo defeated the project of a coun- 
ter- aſſociation on the king's ſide, contrived by Sir John 
Pettus and others, by ſurpriſing the parties in the town 
of Leſtoff, and ſeizing all their proviſions and ſtores: 
then, going to convoy ſome ammunition from War- 
wick to Glouceſter, he by the way took Hiſden-houſe, 
ng made Sir Alexander Denton, the owner, and many 0- 


ad thers, .priſoners, obtained a large booty, and, gave an 
ufo alarm to Oxford itſelf. 


m_ F. 2. Being now made lieutenant-general to the earl 
of of Mancheſter, he levied more forces. With theſe 
ing marching towards Lincolnſhire, he diſarmed the par- 
am- liament's enemies by the way, relieved captain Wray, 


ads who was diſtreſſed by the Newarkers, . made a great 1 
ſlaughter, and took three troops. Afterwards meeting | 
w:th twenty-four of the king's troops near Grantham, 
hs with ſeven troops only entirely routed them. 19 


Lord Willoughby of Parham having got poſſeſſion © |} 
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of Gainſborough for the parliament, colonel Caven- 
diſh was ſent by his brother, the earl of Newcaftle, 
with a great party of horſe, to ſummon it. Cromwell 
-attacked him with only twelve troops, near the town ; 
and though Cavendiſh bad three times the number of 
men, and prodigious advantage of ſituation, his party 
was entirely routed, and himſelf killed, among a great 
number of other officers. This, ſays Whitelock, 
was the beginning of Cromwell's great fortunes z and 
now he began to appear in the world. He had a *- 
brave a of horſe of his countrymen, moſt of 


them 


V2 


* 


VX At a general muſter in 1644, no men appeared 
. Fo full, and well ar med, and civil, as colonel Crom- 
well's horſe did. 

Bate ſays, that Cromwell uſed them daily to look 
after, feed, and dreſs their horſes, and, when it was 
neceſſary, to lie together on the ground; and beſides 
taught them to clean and keep their arms bright, and 
have them ready for ſervice; to chuſe the beſt armour, 
and to arm themſelves to the beſt advantage. Trained 

up in this kind of military exerciſe, they excelled all 
their fellow- ſoldiers in feats of war, and obtained more 
victories over the enemy. Theſe were afterwards pre- 
ferred to be commanders and officers in the army, and 
their places filled up with luſty ſtrong fellows, whom 

be brought up in the ſame ſtrictneſs of diſcipline.” £ 

But the fulleſt and beſt authority for what is here 
advanced, may be found in Cromwell's own words, as 
quoted by the Reverend Mr. Peck from his conference 
on the parliament's defiring him to take on him the 
title of king. I was a perſon that from my firſt 
employment was ſuddenly preferred and lifted up from 
lefler truſts to greater. From my firſt being captain 


of 
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them ſteeholders, and freeholders ſons, who upon mat- 
ter of conſcience engaged in the quarrel under Crom- 


well. And thus _ well armed within, by the ſa- 


tisfaction 


of a troop of Horſe, I did labour, as well as I could, 
to diſcharge my truſt ; and God bleſſed me, as it plea» 
fed him. I had a very worthy friend then, Mr. John 
Hampden, and he was a very noble perſon, and I know 
his memory 1s very grateful to all. At my firſt going 
out into this engagement, I ſaw our men were beaten 
on every hand: I did indeed; and deſired him that he 
would make ſome additions to my lord Eſſex's army of 
ſome new regiments; and I told him it would be ſer- 
viceable to him in bringing ſuch men in, as I thought 
had a ſpirit that would do ſomething in the work. 
Your troops, ſaid 1, are moſt of them old decayed ſer- 


ving- men and tapſters, and fuch kind of fellows ; and 


their troops are gentlemen's ſons, younger ſons, and 
perſons of quality: and do you think that the ſpirit of 
ſuch baſe and mean fellows will ever be able to encoun- 
ter gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, and re- 
ſolution in them? You muſt get men of a ſpirit, and 
(take it not ill what I fay) of a ſpirit that is likely to go 
on as far as gentlemen will go; or elſe I am ſure you 
will be beaten ſtill. I told him ſo. He was a wiſe 
and worthy perſon, and he did think that I talked a 
good notion, but an impraCticable one. I told him, 
I could do ſomewhat in it. And J raiſed ſuch men as 
had the fear of God before them, and made ſome con- 
ſcience of what they did. And from that day forwards 
they were never beaten, but whenever they engaged 
apainſt the enemy, they beat continually.” Peck's me- 


moirs of the life and actions of Oliver Cromwell, p. 52. 
in the notes. 
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tisfaction of their own conſciences, and without by 
good iron arm they would as one man ſtand ſirmly, 
and charge d stely.“ He was obliged, however, 
-after this viebty, 8. retreat the ſame night to Lincoln; 
which he did in £004 order, and marched the next day 
to the earl of Mancheſter at Boſton. Colonel Caven- 
diſh's troops rallying, after the death of their leader, 
and joining the earl of Newcaſtle, Cromwell thought 
:3t not prudent to engage againſt fuch prodigious odds; 
ſo drew off with all the conduct of an experienced ge- 
neral. 

His next action was againſt Sir John Henderſon, an 
old commander, at the head of eighty-ſeven troops. 
They met near Horn caſtle, at a place called Windſby- 
field. Here Cromwell was in great danger, having 
his borſe killed in the firſt ſhock, and being ſtruck 
down again as he attempred to riſe. But his good for- 


Kune ſtill protected bim - in about an hour the roya- 


lifts were routed, the lord Widdrington, Sir Ingram 
Hopton, and other perſons of quality, with about fif- 
teen hundred ſoldiers and inferior officers, were left 
dead on the field, very few being loſt on the parlia- 
ment fide. Many priſoners, arms, and horſes, 'were 
taken; and it was in conſequence of this victory, that 
the carl of Mancheſter made himſelf maſter of Lin- 
W FS] 


$. 3. Bion after this 00 che battle of Marſton- 


| moor. The parliament army, under the earl of Man- 


«cheſter, lord Fairfax, and general Leven, had been o- 
bliged by prince Rupert to raiſe the ſiege of York. 
His highneſs, not contented with this advantage, re- 
ſolved to give them battle, and accordingly came up 
with them at the above-mentioned place. In the en- 
gagement, the left wing of the royal army, commanded 
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by the prince in perſon, put to flight ne parliament's 
right wing, and in it the ſaid three” rals. But the 
prince purſuing” them too far, Ci” Il, who com- 
manded the left wing, found means. o draw over the 
victory to his fide, and get the whole honour of it to 
himſelf. He engaged cloſely the earl of Newcaſtle, 
who had before only cannonaded at a diſtance, and the 
action on both fides was warm and deſperate. The. 
horſe having diſcharged their piſtols, flung them at 
each other's heads, and then fell to it with their ſwords. 
But after a very obſtinate diſpute, Cromwell's ſuperior 
genius prevailed, and the king's right wing was totally 


routed. And now the prince returning with his vic- | 


torious party, was alſo charged at unawares, and en- 

tirely defeated, by the reſerve of Cromwell's brigade. 
In this action, above four thouſand of the king's 
forces were Hain, and fifteen hundred taken priſopers, 
among whom were above a hundred perſons of diſtiac- 
tion, and conſiderable officers. All their artillery, 
great number of ſmall arms, and much ammunition, 
together with the prince's own ſtandard, were alſo 
taken: the parliamentarians loſing not above three 
hundred men. The whole glory of it is univerſally 
aſcribed to Cromwell, who, according to ſome, was 
abſent when Mancheſter, Fairfax, and Leven, were put 
in confuſion, being gone off to have a wound dreſſed, 
which he received at the firft charge : but returning 
to his poſt, he ſhewed what good ſenſe united with va- 
loar could do; for by his own proweſs he inſpired the 
troops with freſh courage,. and immediately gave a new 
turn to the fortune of the day, For his behaviour in 
this memorable battle, which was fought 'on the ſecond ® 
of July 1644, Cromwell gained the name of Ironſides, 
alluding to his invincible bravery, and the impenetrable 
ſtrength of his troops. The conſequences on the king's 
B fide 
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ſide were, diſſention and ſeparation between the prince 
and his confederates, and ſoon after the ſurrender of 
- the city of York, by Sir Thomas Glemham. 

I am very ſenſible that Sir William Dugdale, in his 
ſhort view of the late troubles, and Lord Hollis, in his 
memoirs, have accuſed Cromwell of egregious cowar- 
dice, the former in the battle of Edge-hill, and the 
latter in this battle of Marſton-moor: but as they both 
do it only on hearſay, and were beſides profeſſel ene- 
mies of our commander, and as all the concurrent and 
ſubſequent facts and circumſtances, in particular his 
great reputation from this time, entirely contradict and 
_ overthrow every calumny of that nature, it is certainly 
needleſs to uſe any other means to wipe off their aſper- 
ſions. 


6. 4. In fat Cromwell Jn now to be ſo very 
much taken notice of, that ſome dreaded, others envied, 
and all admired him. It is reported, that the character 
given of him to the king by archbiſhop Williams, made 
ſuch an impreſſion on his majeſty, that he was heard to 
Tay, I would ſome one would do me the good ſervice 
© to bring Cromwell to me, alive or dead,” The earl 
of Efſex grew. jealous of him: the Scotch commiſ- 
Goners, * at his inſtigation, held a conference with ſome 
of the parliament's members, how to get rid of him, in 
which he was vehemently accuſed. by the chancellor of | 
Scotland. He had alſo a difference with the earl of 
Mancheſter, whom he accuſed of cowardice at the ſe- | 
cond battle of Newbury, which ended in an irreconcile- 
able breach between them. Yet, amidſt all his ene- 
mies and rivals, Cromwell ſtill carried his point, ſo far, 
that when the army was new-modelled, by what was 

| called 
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called the ſelf-denying ordinance, which excluded all 
members of parliament from military poſts, he continued 
a ſingle exception to this general law, and kept his com- 
mand, when the earls of Eſſex, Mancheſter, Denbigh, 
and Warwick, the lord Grey of Groby, Sir William 
Waller, major- general Maſſey, and many others, were 
removed {rom theirs. Of ſuch importance did his ſer- 
vices now appear, that envy and oppoſition could have 
no effect againſt him, though promoted by * in 
the higheſt ſtations. 

I do not pretend to give a regular narrative of all the 
actions of this great man, and therefore ſhall haſten o- 
ver thoſe of leſs moment; ſuchras his defeat of the carl 
of Northampton and lord Goring at Iſlipbridge; his tak- 
ing Bletchington-houſe, for the ſurrender of which co- 
lonel Windebank was ſhot to death at Oxford; his tak- 
ing Sir William -Vaughan, and lieutenant colonel 
Littleton, with moſt of their men, priſoners; his ſtor- 
ming of Faringdon-houſe, where he was | repulſed by 
Sir George Liſle : it is ſuſſicient to take notice, that a 
little before the battle of Naſeby he was appointed 1 
lieutenant-general of the horſe, notwithſtanding the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, and the complaints of thoſe gentle- 
men upon whole ruins he was now viſibly raiſing. 


Whitelock informs us, that he now began to encreaſe in 


B 2 | the 


1 This was in conſequence of ſome letters from the 
chief officers of horſe to the parliament, deſiring that 
colonel Cromwell might be lieutenant-general of the 
horſe under Sir Thomas Fairfax. After ſome debate, 
ſays Whitelock, the houſe ordered, “ That Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax ſhould appoint Cromwell to command the 


horſe under him as lieutenant-general, it ne thought 
fit.“ 
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.the favour of the people, and of the army, and to grow 
great in the envy of many. 


There is a paſſage in the Portugueſe ambaſfador's pa · 


negyrick to the protector, which I cannot help inſerting 
here. A way being made, ſays the author, through 
the inferior poſts, he roſe to be lieutenant-general of the 
army; where, with a ſingular prerogative of experience, 
acquired through all the military offices, he ſo ſuited 
Himſelf to all perſons, that he ſeemed to be born only 
to that truſt which he then exerciſed. He commanded 
both the horſe and foot forces with the fame eaſe, though 
in their uſe and ordering ſo different from each other; 
and performed ſuch great and wonderful things with 
the help of each, that he made it a doubt, which of them 
may be of the moſt ſervice in an engagement, ſince it 
was evident that both ſtood in need of ſo great a cap- 


tain for the gaining of thoſe happy ſucceſſes which he 


won in battle.“ 


$. 5. Fairfax was the parliament's chief general, in 
the room of the earl of Efſex, Cromwell joined him 
and the main army at Gilſborough, bringing with him 
fix hundred horſe and dragoons. The king, having 
been ſome time at Borough-hill, drew off from thence 
towards Harborough, and deſigned to march to Pomfret; 


thinking, if he were followed by the parliament's forces, | 


he ſhould fight with greater advantage northward. But 
Ireton, by Cromwell's advice, being ſent out with a 
flying party of horſe, fell upon a party of the king's rear, 

onartered in Naſeby town, and took many priſoners, 

being ſome of prince Rupert's life-guard, and Langdale's 

brigade. This gave ſuch an alarm to the whole royal 

army, 

Memoirs, &c. p. 52. This piece is ſuppoſed to 
have been written by Milton. 
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army, that the king at midnight left his own quarters, 
and for ſecurity haſtened to Harborough, where the van 
of his army lay. Here calling up prince Rupert, he 
ſummoned a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
(chiefly through the prince's eagerneſs, the old com- 
manders being much againſt it) to give the enemy battle; 
and ſince Fairfax had been ſo forward, they would no 
longer ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. _ Accordingly; 
being come near Naſeby, there they found him; and 


both armies being drawn up in battalia, faced each other. 


The princes Rupert and Maurice commanded the right 
wing of the royal army, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the- 
left, and the king himſelf the main body; the earl of 
Lindſay and Jacob lord Aſtley, the right-hand reſerve; 
and the lord Bard and Sir George Lille, the left reſerve. 
The right: wing of the pacliament's army was held by 


lieutenant-general Cromwell, the left by colonel Ireton, 


the main body by general Fairfax and major-general 
Skippon, who fought ſtoutly, though ſeverely wounded* 
in the beginning of the fight; and the reſerves were 
brought up by Rainſborough, Hammond, and Pride. 
The place of action was a large fallow field, on the 
north-weſt- ſide of Naſeby, above a mile broad;  which- 
ſpace of ground was wholly taken up by the two ar- 
mies. 

All things being diſpoſed, on the 14th of June, at 
ten in the morning, the battle began with more than 
civil rage; the royal word being, God and queen 
Mary,” and the others, God with us.” Prince Ru- 
pert gave the firſt charge, and engaged the parliament's 
left wing with great reſolution. Ireton made gallant 
reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to give ground, the 
horſe being ſhot under him, and himſelf run through 
the thigh with a pike, and into the face with a halbert, 
and taken priſoner, till upon the turn of the battle he 
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regained his liberty. The prince chaſed the enemy to 
Naſeby town, and in his return ſummoned the train, 
and viſited his carriages, where was good plunder. But 
here, as in the battle of Marſton moor, his long ſtay ſo - 
far from the main body, was no ſmall en to the 
king's army. 
For Cromwell, in the mean time, charged furiouſſy 
on the king's left wing, and that with good ſucceſs, 
| forcing them from the body; and proſecuting the ad- 
vantage, quite broke them, and their reſerve. After 
which, joining with Fairfax, he charged the king's foot 
who had beaten the parliament's; and got poſſeſſion 4 
their ordnanee, and thought themſelves ſure of victory; 
but being now in confuſion, and having no horſe to 
ſupport them, they were eaſily over-borne by Fairfax 
and Cromwell. By this time the king was joined by 
prince Rupert, returned from his ſatal ſucceſs; but the 
horſe could never be brought to rally themſclves again 
in order, or to charge the enemy. | 

Upon this, lord Clarendon fays, “ that this difference 
was obſerved all along in the diſcipline of the king's 
troops, and thoſe commanded by Fairfax and Cromwell 
(it having never been remarkable under Effex and Wal- 
ler, but only under them) though the king's troops 
prevailed in the charge, and routed thoſe they charged, 
they ſeldom rally'd themſelves again in order, nor could 
be brought to make a ſecond charge the ſame day; 
which was the reafon they had not an entire victory at 
Edge-hill: whereas the troops under Fairfax and Crom- 
well, if they prevailed, or though they were beaten and 
routed, preſently rally'd again, and ſtood in good order, 
till they received farther direCtions. 
And the glory of all that happened under Fairfax, 


- ought, according to moſt writers, to be aſcribed ſolely 
to 8 Father Oricans ſays, “ Fairfax his birth, 


ſervice, 
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ſervice, courage, and warlike temper, ſufficiently qua- 
lified him to repreſent a prime actor: his mean capacity 
and want of foreſight (which made him active without 
thought, though heavy and hypochondriae) made him fit 
to receive the impreſſions given him by another, and be 
guided by Cromwell. Thus Fairfax made the ſhow, 
and Cromwell managed all. The former being as pli- 
able as he was ambitious, the latter ruled by appearing 
ſubmiſſive.” Agreeably to which we fand the panegy- 
riſt before quoted expreſſing himſelf thus of Cromwell: 
„% Whatever military honours he bore, he moſt reli- 
giouſly obeyed his ſuperiors in them all ; in atchieving 
the moſt gallant acts, he gave the glory: of all the con- 
duct to the chief generals, and that with ſuch a mode- 
ſty, that he bound them moſt ſtrongly to Hmſelf, and 
obtained the admiration of all. Becauſe a conqueſt of 
himſelf is ever reckoned more honourable in a ſoldier, 
than to triumph over the enemy. For this and his o- 
ther virtues Fairfax valued bim at ſo high a rate, that 
he would take no cognizance of the greateſt affairs, be- 
cauſe he would leave them intirely to Cromwell: and 
Cromwell, in. thoſe things which he himſelf only per- 
formed, and gave an account of to the parliament, ſtill 
made Fairfax the-author.” | 

In fine, with all that the king, and the prince could 
do, they could not rally their broken troops, which 
ſtood in ſuthcient numbers upon the place; ſo that they 
were forced at laſt to quit the field, leaving a complete 
victory to the parliament's party, who purſued them 
within two miles of Leiceſter; and the king finding the 
purſuit ſo hot, fled from thence to Aſhby-de-la- Zonch, 
and then to Litchfield, and for a ſafer retreat into 
Wales. 

Thus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in. which: 
the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament's party was 
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chiefly owing to Cromwell's valour and good conduct, 
who flew like lightning from one part of the army to 
the other, and broke through the enemy's ſquadrons 
with ſuch rapidity, that nothing either could or durſt 
ſtop him. Tis ſaid, that in this action a commander 
of the king's knowing Cromwell, advanced briſkly from 
the head of his troops, to exchange a ſingle bullet with 
him, and was with equal bravery encountered by him, 
both ſides forbearing to come in; till their piſtols being 
diſcharged, the cavalier, with a flanting back blow of a 
broad tword, chanced to cut the ribbon that held Crom-- 
well's murrion, and with a draw threw it off his head;. 
and now, juſt as he was going to repeat his ſtroke, 
Cromwell's party came in and reſcued him; and one of 
them alighting, threw up his head-piece into his faddle, 
which he haſtily catching, clapped it on the wrong. 
way, and fo bravely fought with it/the reſt of the day, 
which proved ſo very fortunate on his fide. | 
The king's loſs in this battle was irreparable; for 
beſides that there were flain above a hundred and fifty 
officers, and gentlemen of quality,. moſt of his foot 
were taken priſoners, with, all his cannon and baggage, 
eight thouſand arms, and other rich booty; among 
which was alſo his majeſty's own cabinet, where were 
repoſited his moſt ſecret papers, and letters between 
him and his queen, which ſhewed how contrary his. 
counſels with her were to thoſe he declared to the king- 
dom. Many of theſe, relating to the publick, were 
printed with obſervations, and kept upon record, by 
order of the two houſes; who alſo made a public de- 
claration of them, ſhewing what the nobility and gen- 
try, who followed the king, were to expect: but of 
theſe letters, and his majeſty's inſincerity in other par- 
ticulars, we ſhall have occaſion to take notice in a fol- 
6. 6, 
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5. 6. I have inſerted a particular deſcription of this 
battle, as I find it in the hiſtories of thoſe: times, be- 
cauſe it was in effect the deciſive action between the two 
parties. It is obſerved, that from this grand period, 
the king's affairs became deſperate, and his whole par- 
ty began to moulder away, and moſt ſenſibly to decline 
every where. The parliament's army had no ſooner. 
gained this wonderful advantage, but like a torrent they 
ſoon - overflowed the whole kingdom, bearing down all 
before them. Leiceſter which the king had lately 
taken from them, was immediately regained. Taun- 
ton, which had been cloſely beſieged by lord Goring, 
and defended by the: valiant Blake, was relieved : lord 
Goring was beaten, and purſued almoſt to Bridgewater. 
In this latter aCtion the prudence of Cromwell was very 
conſpicuous: he would not ſuffer part of the horſe to 
purſue the enemy, till they were all come up together; 
then putting himſelf at their head, he performed the 
work-with ſuch ſucceſs, that he took almoſt all the ene- 
my's foot, and their ordnance. - 

After this victory, the ſtrong garriſon of Bridge wa- 
ter was taken by ſtorm. This was of great advantage to 
the parliament; for thereby a line of garriſons was 
drawn over the country, from the Severn to the ſouth 
coaſts; whereby Devonſhire and Cornwall, ſtill chiefly. 
at the king's devotion, were cut-off from any commu» 
nication- with the caſtern parts. | 


§. 7. Cromwell's next expedition was againſt. the 
elub- men, a kind of third army, which ſtarted up ſud- 
denly in ſeveral counties, on occaſion of the rapines 
and violences practiſed by the royaliſts in the weſt. 
Both parties endeavoured to gain them over, and they 
were formidable to both, till Cromwell's preſence, and 
excellent conduct, put an end to the inſurrection. 
| B 5 Immediately 
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Immediately after we find him before Briſtol, in 


company with Fairfax, whom he adviſed to ſtorm that 


important city, Prince Rupert held it, with about 
5000 horſe and foot, for the king, and had declared 
he would never ſurrender it, unleſs a mutiny happened. 


But Cromwell's counſel prevailing, an attack was made 


with ſo much fury, that the prince thought not fit to 
run the hazard of a ſecond affault, but delivered up the 


place, and with it moſt of the king's magazines and 


warlike proviſions. His majeſty hereupon ' diſcharged 
the prince, and wrote him a letter to retire out of the 
kingdom. 

From Briſtol, with a brigade of Wit + regiments, 
Cromwell flew to the Deviſes, and ſummoned the caſtle. 
The place was ſo ſtrong, That Sir Charles Lloyd, the 
governor, returned no other anſwer but © Win it and 
wear it.” Yet, as if nothing was defenſible againſt our 
victorious commander, he was ſoon maſter of this for- 
treſs. Thence haſtening to Wincheſter, he by the way 
diſarmed and diſperſed the Hampſhire rioters ;#and 
being come before the city, he fired the gate, and en- 


tered; made a breach in the caſtle, which held out, 


and reduced it to-the parliament's obedience. He did 
the ſame by Baſing-houſe, which was held by the Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, its owner, and thought almoſt im- 
pregnable; the colonels Norton and Harvey, and Sir 
William Waller, having affaulted it in vain. Seventy 
two men were here loſt on the king's fide, and about 
200 taken, among which were the marquis himfelf, 


and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, whom Crom- 


well ſent up to the parliament, and received the thanks 
of the houſe for theſe important ſervices, 

Langford houſe, near Saliſbury, upon his coming 
before it, was ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, Then 


marching beyond Exeter, at Bovy-Tracy he fought the | | 


lord 
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lord Wentworth, taking 400 horſe, and about 100: : 
ſoot, priſoners, with ſix ſtandards, one of which was 
the king's. Then joining with Fairfax, they in con- 


junction took Dartmouth by ſtorm, defeated the lord 


Hopton at Torrington, and. purſued the only: remains 


of a royal army into Cornwall, where prince Charles had 
a body of about 5000-horſe,. and 1000 fogt: but un- 


able to make head againſt the victors, he embarked 
with ſeveral noble perſons and fled to the iſles of Scilly. 
Lord Hopton, who was left to command the forces, was 
obliged to diſband them; ſoon after which Exeter ſur- 
rendered, and Cromwell came up to London, where 
he took his place in parliament, and received the hearty: 
thanks of the bouſe, for his great and many ſervices. 


85 8. The king's affairs were now entirely ruined, 
and an end was put to the firſt and longeſt civil war. 
Tbe few places that held out for him were ſurrendered,, 
and his majeſty threw himſelf into the hands-of the: 
Scats, then lying before Newark. The Scots ſoon af- 
ter delivered him to the Engliſh parliament, who ſecur-- 
ed him in Holmby-houſe, where he was ſeized the next 
year by the army, and after. ſome ineffectual treating, 
which we ſhall take notice of elſewhere, made his e- 
ſcape from Hampton- court to the iſle of Wight, re- 
maining there till he was brought up to London in or- 
der to his trial. During all this time Cromwell was 
managing the parliament and the army, who were both 
jealous of him in their turns, and both of them in their 
turns, outwitted by him. It was now. perceived, that: 
though Fairfax. was general in name, Cromwell com- 
manded in fact, the other doing nothing without his- 
concurrence. . 

But the whole time between the end of the firſt 1 war! 


aud the death of the king, was not ſpent in intriguing, 


B 6. | | and 
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and. circumventing of parties. In the year 1648 the 
diſcontented part of the nation had again recourſe to 
arms. The firſt that appeared in a hoſtile manner were 
the Welſh, under major-general Langhorn, colonel 


Poyer, and colonel Powell. Theſe men, though for- 


merly active parliamentarians, being to be diſbanded by 
order of the council of war, refuſed to ſubmit; and the 
better to ſecure themſelves, declared for the king, act - 
ing by commiſſion under the prince of Wales. Others 


joining them, they ſoon had a formidable body, and got 


poſſe ſſion of ſeveral caſtles. There was alſo a confider- 
able riſing in Kent, under the earl of Norwich; and a- 


nother in the north, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 


The duke of Buckingham and his brother, the earl of 


Holland, and the earl of Peterborough, appeared in 
arms ſo near as Kingſton; and part of the fleet, under 


captain Batten, revolted to the prince. In a word, 


there was ſcarce a county in England, where there was 
not ſome aſſociation forming, in favour of the king. 
This put the parliament upon vigorous meaſures; which 


proving ſucceſsful, ſeveral of the inſurrections were im- 
mediately quelled, and a powerful body of the toyaliſts 
were ſhut up in the toun of Colcheſter; where being 
obliged, after a long ſiege, to ſurrender, Sir George 
Liſle, and Sir Charles Lucas, two of their heads, were 


thoc to death by order of a council of war. 


$. 9. Cromwell's part in this ſecond war was 
conſiderable. Being ſent into Wales, colonel Horton, 
whom he diſpatched before him, defeated Langhorn's 
army, flew 1500, and took 3000 priſoners. Crom- 
well himſelf beſieged Chepſtow, which was taken by 
colonel Ewer, whom he left behind him for that pur- 
poſe. Proceeding in the mean time into Pembroke- 


_ ſhire, he took Tenby by ſtorm. Then advancing to 


Pembroke, 


— — 
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Pembroke, where Langhorn, Poyer, and Powel had 
ſtrongly fortified themſelves, he reduced both the town 
and caſtle by-famine. The three chiefs ſurrendered at 
mercy, and being condemned by a court- martial, were 
ordered to be ſhot to death; but having the favour given 
them of caſting lots, Poyer was the only one who ſuf- 
fered. The other priſoners were uſed with more leni- 
ty, and none of the town's people plundered. 

The Seots, about this time, invaded England under 
duke Hamilton, who had carried the command from 
the marquis of Argyle, and was for reſtoring. the king 
without conditions. Cromwell was ordered to advance 
againſt theſe, and fight them. Accordingly, having 
compleated the reduction of Wales, he marched to- 
wards the north with all his forces; ſending to major- 
general Lambert, who was already in thoſe parts, to a- 
void engaging until the whole army came together. 
While Cromwell was on this march, a charge of high 
treaſon was drawn up againſt him by major Hunting 
don, which proved ineffectual in the houſe of commons. 
At laſt, baving joined Lambert, he met the Scots on 
the 17th of Auguſt, near Preſton in Lancaſhire, The 
Engliſh under Langdale, who had joined the Scots, be- 
haved reſolutely, but were ſo prefſed upon by Cromwell's- 
men, that they were obliged to retreat: which the Scots 
perceiving, they ſoon followed their example, and left 
Cromwell maſter of the field; who purſuing them cloſe- 
ly, flew many, and took abundance of priſoners, with 
all their baggage, artillery, and” aminunition. The next 
morning marching towards Warrington, he made a ſtand 
at a paſs, which for many hours was reſolutely diſputed 
with him: but at laſt he drove on the enemy, flew 
1000 of them, and took 2000 priſoners. He was a- 
gain oppoſed at Warrington bridge, by lieutenant- ge- 
neral Bayley, who was obliged to ſurrender himſelf pri- 

ſoner 
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ſoner of war, and all his men, to the number of 4000, 
with arms and ammunition. As for duke Hamilton, he 
fled from place to place with about 3000 horſe, until he 
was taken at Uttoxeter in Staffordſhire; with all his 
* men, and ſent priſoner to Windſor-caſtle. Thus the 
whole Scotch army, which had occaſioned ſo much ter- 
ror, was totally routed and defeated by Cromwell, with 
ſcarce a third part of the ſame number of forces, very: 
few of which were loſt in this important expedition. 

General Monroe, who was come into England as a re- 
ferve to the duke, hearing of what had happened, and 
that Cromwell was advancing towards him in order to 
proſecute the advantage, thought it his. beſt * to 
march back again with all expedition. 

Having rid the nation of this great fear, and the noith 
in particular of the burthen it groaned under through 
the oppreſſion of the Scots, Cromwell reſolved to enter 
Scotland itſelf, that he might effectually root out what. 
ever threatened any further diſturbance. In his way he 
reduced Berwick: and Carliſle, both which had revolted 
from their former obedience. And. juſt upon entering 
the kingdom, he ordered Pproclamatzon to be made at 
the head of every regiment, that no one, upon pain of 
death, ſhould force from the Scots any of their cattle 
or goods. He alſo declared to the Scots themſelves, 
% That he came with an army to free their kingdom 
from the Hamiltonian party, who endeavoured to in- 

vol ve both the nations in blood; without any intention 

to invade their liberties, or infringe their privileges.” 
His proceedings were agreeable to this declaration ; for 
marching to Edinburgh, he was received with great ſo- 
lemnity by the marquis of Argyle, and others; and 
having diſpoſſeſſed the Hamilton party of all publick 

truſts, he returned to England loaded with marks of ho- 
uour, leaving behind him, at the requeſt of the Argyle 


pal ty, 


— 
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party, three regiments of horſe under major · generab 


Lambert. Upon his arrival at London, he took his 
place in parliament, and was preſented with the thanks 
of the houſe; which he received, according to cuſtom,. . 
with great appearance of bonfity. This was his laſt 
military expedition before the death of the king, which 
happened ſoon after, but which we ſhall leave to be 


ſpoken of in another place, and. purſue our hero into 
Ireland, | 


E HA.. III. 


The military actions of general Cromwell after the king's. 
death, during his government of Ireland, 


5. 1. HE Iriſh rebellion, which broke out in 164, 
| _ had, through the neceſſity of the. times, 
been much neglected until 1649. The parliament, 
indeed, had long before got poſſeſſion of Dublin, which 
was delivered up to them by the marquis of Ormond, 
who was then obliged to come over to England. But 
being recalled by the Iriſh, Ormond made a league with 
them in favour of the king, and brought over moſt of 
the kingdom into an union with the royaliſts. London- 
derty and Dublin were the only places that held out for 
the parliament, and the latter was.in great danger of 
being loſt. This made colonel Jones, the governor, 
ſend over to England for ſuccour ; and a conſiderable 
body of. forces were thereupon ordered for Ireland. 
The command of theſe was offered to Cromwell, wha 
accepted it with ſeeming reluctance; profeſſing, & that 


the difficulty which appeared in the expedition, was his 


chief motive for engaging in it; and that he hardly ex- 
pected to prevail over the rebels, but only to preſerve 
| to 


* 


\ 
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to the commonwealth ſome footing in that kingdom.“ . 


The parliament was ſo pleaſed with his anfwer, that 


on the ++22d of June, 1649, they gave him a com- 
miſhon to command all / the forces that ſhould be ſent 
into Ireland, and to be lord governor of that kingdom 
for three years, in all affairs both civil and military. 


From the very minute of his receiving- this charge, 
Cromwell © uſed an incredible expedition in the railing 


of money, providing of ſhipping, and drawing the for- 
ces together for their intended enterpriſe. The ſoldie- 


ry marched with great ſpeed to the rendezvous at Mil- 


ford-Haven, there to expect the new lord-deputy, who 


followed them from London on the 10th of July. His 
| —— was very pompous, being drawn in a coach 
with 


The parliament, fays this panegyriſt; offers the L 
riſn expedition, with the lieutenancy of that kingdom, 


to Cromwell; but that command appears inglorious to 
him, as it lefſens the authority of his general. He ac- 


quaints him with it, and aſſures him, that he will never 


accept of it, though threatened with the greateſt puniſn- 
ment if be do not comply, or tendered the higheſt re- 


ward if he do.—By this title and inſtance Fairfax per- 


ceived how much more deſerving Cromwell was than 


himſelf, whom he before knew to be no way his-infe- 


he deliberated a long while about the accepting. of this 


rior : and at the ſame time, he vied in kindneſs, and 


ſhewed that he deſerved well of his country, by refu- 
fing the charge, and aſſigned it wholly to Cromwell. 
Peck's memoirs, &c. p. 54. 


The council of ſtate had nominated him as long 


before as the 15th of January 1648, and the parliament 
voted their approbation of him March the 3 iſt; ſo that 


commiſſion. 


— 2 
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with ſix horſes, and attended by many members of the 
parliament and council of ſtate, with the chief of the 
army; his life- guard conſiſting of eighty men, who had 


formerly been commanders, all bravely mounted and 
accoutered, both them and their ſervants. 


. 2. Never did general more diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
either for valour or conduct, than Cromwell in this 
Iriſh expedition. Having called* at Briſtol, where he 
was received with great: honour, and given- orders for 
the train of artillery, he went over to Wales, diſpatch- 
ing three regiments before him for Dublin, to ſtrength». 
en the brave colonel Jones, who was appointed lieute- 
nant-general of horſe by the parliament. With the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, that gallant commander raiſed the 
ſiege of Dublin, and entirely routed the matquis of Or- 
mond, who had treated him with contempt. A- 
bout four thouſand were killed in this action, and 25600 - 
taken priſoners, with the loſs of only twenty on the pars 
lament fide. All the great guns, ammunition, provi- 
fions, and about 4000 1: in money, belonging to the 
royaliſts, were obtained in this battle; the great ſucceſs 
of which was unexpected on both ſides: Jones having 
at firſt only attacked a party, by whoſe defeat he was 
led on to a complete victory. The marquis, upon this 
misfortune, fled to Kilkenny, and from thence to Drog- 
deda, whither many of his ſcattered forces had betook 
themſelves before. 

There was work enough, however, left for Catia. 
well, notwithſtanding this advantage before his arrival. 
The beating an army in the field was not the greateſt 
part of the buſineſs, while moſt of the fortified places, 
which were numerous, were in the hands of the ene- 
my: yet a victory ſo complete, when he expected ra- 
ther to hear of the loſs of Dublin, was matter of great 
ä | : en. 
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encouragement to his excellency. He embarked at 
Milford-haven full of the good news, and arrived at 
Dublin in a ſhort time, where he was received with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of joy. As he paſſed through 

the city, at a-convenient place he made a ſtand, and in- 
a ſpeech to the people, . declared the cauſe of his com- 
ing, promiſing not only favour and affection, but re- 
wards and gratuities, to all that ſhould aſſiſt him. in the 
reduction of their enemies.” Ile was anſwered with: e. 
loud applauſes, the people crying out that —_— would ge 
live and die with him, P 


4. 3. After the ſoldiers. had refreſhed een 8 


Cromwell drew them out of the city to a general muſ- d 
ter, where there appeared a compleat body of 15,000 h 
horſe and foot, out of which 10,000 were drawn for it 
preſent ſervice. With this army he advanced towards to 
Drogheda, or Tredagh, a ſtrong place, garriſoned by MF" 
2,500 foot and 300 horſe, the flower of the royal T 
army, under the command of Sir Arthur Aſton, an ex- cl 
perienced old ſoldier. . The marquis of Ormond fore- W** 
ſaw. that this place, by: reaſon: of its fituation, would W*” 
be firſt attempted; and he was in hopes he ſhould hare th 
time to recruit his army, while Cromwell was waſting 4 

| 


his forces againſt the town. But no ſooner was the 
general come before Tredagh, than he ſummoned the 
' governor to ſurrender ; which not being regarded, he 
immediately hung out the red enſign, blocked up the 
town by. land, and ordered Ayſcough with his fleet to 
do the ſame by ſea; and being ſenfible of the miſchiets 
of a long fiege, he would not ſubmit to. the common 
forms of approaches, but prepared directly for an aſ- 
fault. - 
-- Having -planted a battery on the ſouth-ſide of the 


town, which continued firing for two days, two 
breaches 
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- {Wbreaches were made in the walls, by which ſome regi- 
ments of foot immediately entered. But theſe being 
1 Wrepulſed by the defendants, Cromwell drew out a freſſt 
\ Wreſerve of foot, and in perſon bravely entered at their 
+ head. This example. inſpired the ſoldiers with ſuch 
. courage, that none were able to ſtand before them; and 
, having now gained the town, they made a terrible 
* laughter, putting all they met with, that were in arms, 
hoo the ſword. - Cromwell had given ſuch orders, to diſ- 
4 courage other places from making oppoſition : to which 
purpoſe he wrote to the parliament, “ that he believed 
{this ſeverity would ſave much effuſion of blood,” Af- 
6, ton's men, however, did not fall unrevenged; for they 
= eſperately diſputed every corner of the ſtreets, and 
>o finding theſe too hot, they retired to the churches and 
ror ſteeples. About an hundred of them were blown up 
ds together in St. Peter's church; only one man eſcaping 
by who leaped from the tower, ad had quarter given him; 
yal Thoſe who would not ſurrender upon ſummons, were 
cloſely ſhut up. and guarded, in order to ſtarve them 
out; and of thoſe who did ſurrender, all the officers. 


re- 
ga and every tenth private man were killed, and the reſt 
are Nchruſt on ſhipboard for Barbadoes. The winning of 


this town was ſo ſurpriſing, that O-Neal, at the hear- 
ing of it, ſwore a great oath, that if Cromwell had 


hs taken Tria by ſtorm, if. he ſhould ſtorm hell he 
he {ould take it.“ f 


n 5. 4. The ſlaughter at Tredagh, though cruel in it- 
niels elf, had the good effect that the general deſired. All 
he other places round about ſurrendered, few of them 
vaiting ſo much as for a ſummons, Dundalk was a- 
bandoned ſo precipitately, that the garriſon leſt their 
annon behind them on the platforms. Cromwell 
Kerefore, * his name ſufficient at this time in tha 


north, 
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north, did not march any farther that way, but return - 
ed to beſiege Wexford, taking 1 in Killingkerick and * 
kloe caſtle by the way. 

| Having ſummoned Wexford, and received a dubious 
anſwer from colonel Synnot, the governor, the general 
waited till he might have an explanation. In this view 
he correſponded with him by ſeveral papers: But find» 
ing that Synnot's whole intent was to protract time, 
while the earl of Caſtlehaven, with 500 men, came to 
his aſſiſtance, Cromwell applied himſelf to ſtorming the 
caſtle. A ſmall breach being made, commiſſioners 
were ſent from the beſieged, to treat of a ſurrender : 
but it was now too late; for no ceſſation having been as 
greed upon, the guns continued firing, the breach was 
made wider, the guard quitted the caſtle, and ſome of 
Cromwell's men entered it. The enemy obſerving 
this, quitted their ſtations in all parts; ſo that the o- 
thers getting over the walls, poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the town without any great oppoſition. Here, as welt 
as at Drogheda, none were ſuffered to live that they 
found in arms. In this town great riches were taken, 


and ſome ſhips ſeized in the harbour, that had much 
interrupted the trade on that coaſt;. and the ſeverity here 
uſed had the ſame effect as at Drogheda the terror 
 fpread to all the towns and forts along the coaſt, as far 
as Dublin, which ſaved the general the trouble of ſans 
moning them, 


6. 5. The winter now coming on, and it being 2 


very wet ſeaſon, Crom well's troops ſuffered much from 
the weather, and the flux then raging amongſt them. 
Many thought theſe reaſons ſhould have obliged him, 
for the preſent, to put a ſtop to his conqueſts; but he 
was of another mind, and more in the right than they. 
The difficulties. the marquis of Ormond met with in 

bringing. 
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bringing a new army into the field, the antient diſa- 
greement again breaking out between the popiſh con- 
federates and him, the ſecret intelligenee held by Crom- 
well in the province of Munſter, and the mighty affairs 
that called him back to England, were to him more 
powerful motives for continuing the war, than the win- 
ter was to interrupt his progrels. 

Being thus reſolved, he marches towards Roſs, a 
ſtrong town upon the Barrow. The lord Taaffe was 
governor of this place, who had a potent garriſon with 
him; and the better to ſecure it, Ormond, Caſtlehaven, 
and the lord Ardes, cauſed 1500 men to be boated o- 
ver to reinforce it; which was done in fight of Crom- 
well's army, who were not able to hinder it. However, 
the lord-general no ſooner-came before the town, but 
he ſummoned the governor to ſurrender. it to the par- 
liament of England; declaring, that“ he endeavoured, 
as much as poſhble, to avoid the effuſion of blood.” No 
anſwer was at preſent returned, till the great guns be- 
gan to play; when the governor, being apprehenſive 
of the ſame uſage that other garriſons had met with, 
was willing to treat; which being allowed, they came 
to this agreement: © That the town be delivered up to 
the lord-general Cromwell, and they within march a- 
way with bag and baggage to Kilkenny.“ Fifteen hun- 
dred of them accordingly did ſo; but 600, being Eng- 
liſh, revolted to Cromwell. In the mean time Kingſale, 
Cork, Youghall, Bandonbridge, and other garriſons, 
voluntarily declared for the conqueror ; which places 
proved of great uſe in the reduction of Munſter, and of 
all Ireland. Sir Charles Coot and colonel Venables 
were very ſucceſsful in the north; and lord Broghill and 
colonel Hewſon, did good ſervice in other places: 


$. 6. Cromwell being maſter of Roſs, laid a bridge 
of 
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of boats over the Barrow, and ſat down before Dun- 
cannon: . but this place being ſo well provided with ne- 
ceflaries, that he judged it would be loſing time to tarry 
there, -he quickly roſe, and marched into the- county 
of Kilkenny, where the marquis of Ormond, being 


joined by Inchequin, ſeemed refolved to give him 


battle. Ormand's army, both horſe and foot, was ſu- 
perior to Cromwell's, which was much weakened by 
continual duty, difficult marches, the flux, - and other 
diſeaſes : notwithſtanding which, the marquis, upon 
the approach of the enemy, drew off, without making 
any attempts, or ſtriking one ſtroke. Hereupon Eni- 
Negoe, a little town five miles from Roſs, was reduced 
by colonel Abbot; and colonel Reynolds coming be- 
fore Carrick, divided his men into two parties, with 
one of which he entered a gate, while he amuſed the 
garriſon with the -other, and ſo took about a bundred 
priſoners without the loſs of one man. 

Cromwell, after this, took Paſſage fort, and made 
an attempt upon Waterford : but the winter being far 


advanced, and the weather very bad, he thought pro- 


per to retire into quarters for a ſhort time. In the 
mean while Paflage-fort was attacked by a party of the 
-enemy, who were totally routed by colonel Zankey, and 
350 of them taken priſoners. Several other ſkirmiſhes 


were maintained with the like ſucceſs; but the loſs of 


lieutenant general Jones, who died at Wexford of a 
violent fever, ſtruck a damp upon ali, eſpecially as it 
was followed by that of other brave commanders, and 
abundance of the common ſoldiers. Recruits, however, 
arrived daily from England; and ſome of the Iriſh un- 
der. Ormond, as well as the Engliſh, revolted to the 
' victorious Cromwell; who made great uſe of the ani- 
moſities between them and Ormond, endeavouring in 
the mean time, by the moſt artful inſinuations, to draw 

| | over 
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over the marquis himſelf to the intereſt of the parlia- 
ment. 

Even while the army was in winter- quarters, our vi- 
gilant general could not be inactive. He viſited all the 
garriſons that were in his poſſeſſion in Munſter, and 
gave orders for affairs both civil and military. When 
the mayor of Kinſale delivered him the keys, he return- 
ed them not again, according to cuſtom, but gave them 
to colonel Stubber the governor; his reaſon for which 
was, that the mayor being both a papiſt and an Iriſh» 
man, he could not ſafely be truſted with ſuch an im- 
portant place, 


$. 7. The parliament at this time being apprehen- 
ſive of ſome deſigns carrying on in Scotland, which 
might require the lieutenant's preſence, ordered the 
ſpeaker to write for him over: but the letter not reach- 
ing him till the latter end of March, he had taken the 
field before, and proceeded far in the reduction of Ire- 
land. Though he came not into winter- quarters till 
December, yet ſcarce was January over, but he divided 


his army into two bodies, the more to diſtreſs the mar- 


quis of Ormond. One party he commanded bimſelf, 
and gave the other to Ireton; and theſe were to march 


into the enemy's quarters two ſeveral ways, and to meet 
Cromwell's rout was over the black 
water, towards the counties of Limerick and Tipperary; 


near Kilkenny. 


and by the way he took in a caſtle called Kilkenny, 
Cloghern houſe, and Raghill-caſtle. 

Having with difficulty paſſed the river She wer, at ten 
one night be arrived before Feathard, a garriſon town 
under one Butler, and immediately ſent a trumpeter to 
ſummon it. But they ſhot at the trumpeter, and de- 
clared, that the night was not a fit time to ſend a ſum- 
mons in. Hereupon Cromwell prepared to ſtorm, | 

| which 
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which brought the governor to a treaty, and the next 
e Feathard was ſurrendered upon articles. g 
Calan, a ſtrong place, defended by three caſtles, 
-was next to be attacked. Here he was joined by Ire- 
ton, Reynolds, and Zankey, whoſe ſoldiers together 
made a conſiderable body. They ſtormed the caſtles, 
one after another, and carried them all in the ſpace of 


one day: upon which the whole garriſon, except But- 


Jer's troops, who ſurrendered | before the cannon were 


fired, were put to the ſword. After the ſoldiers had 


Tefreſhed themſelves in the town, they marched back to 
Featbard, by the way taking the caſtles of CnoCtoter 
and Bullynard; which were ſoon followed by Kiltenon, 

Arſenon, Coher, and Dundcum, all very conſiderable 


= -places. 


5. 8. Cromwell had now entirely fubdued all the 
places of importance, except Limerick, Waterford, 
Clonmell, Galloway, and Kilkenny, Theſe were all 
"towns of great ſtrength, and would neceſſarily take up 
ſome time. He reſolved, however, to attempt the laſt, 
and in that view, ſent orders to colonel Hewſon, the 
new governor of Dublin, to bring him all the forces he 
could draw out of the garriſons on that 'fide. Accor- 
.dingly Hewſon joined him near Gowram, a populous 
and ftrong town, governed by one Hammond, who re- 
turned a very reſolute anſwer-upon being ſummoned to 
furrender. The great guns upon this began to. play, 


and did ſuch execution, as obliged Hammond to de- 


mand a parley: but the only terms he could now ob- 
tain were, that the common ſoldiers ſhould have 
their lives, and the. officers be diſpoſed of as the gene- 
neral thought fit.” . 'The place being thus delivered up, 
n, and all the commiſſion officers but one, 
were 
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were the next day ſhot to death ; and the * Pig 
their chaplain, was hanged. 

Proceeding now to Kilkenny (which, beſides its or- 
dinary garriſon, had been reinforced from the neigh- 
bouring towns that ſurrendered) when he came within 
a mile of the walls, Cromwell ſummoned Sir Walter - 
Butler the governor, and the corporation, to deliver up 
the city; which they refuſing to do, he drew nearer, 
and erected a battery in the moſt convenient place, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition from within. With about- 
100 ſhot a breach was opened, at which the ſoldiers en ; 
gaged the enemy, while colonel Ewer, with 1000. foot, 
gained another part of the city, called Iriſh-town. The 
beſieged, however, were ſo deſperate, that neither could 
Cromwell enter the breach, nor Ewer gain the bridge 
"which led into the heart of the place. But a little con- 
ſideration brought the governor to better meaſures, and 
after a day's debate, it was agreed, that the caſtle 
and city ſhould be delivered up to Cromwell, with all 
the arms, ammunition, and public ſtores; that the in- 
habitants ſhould be protected in their perſons, goods, 
and eſtates, only paying two thouſand pounds to Crom- 
well's army; and that the governor, officers, and ſol- 
diers, ſhould march away with bag and baggage.” Thus 
was Kilkenny, which bad. been the nurſery of the late 
rebellion, and the reſidence of the ſupreme council, 
reduced to the parliament's obedience in leſs than a 
week, chiefly. by the vigilance, activity, and indefati- 
gable induſtry of the lard-general Cromwell, who fre- 
quently, on theſe deſperate occaſions, expoſed himſelf + 
to the moſt imminent dangers. . 


* 9. Having ſertled the ** of Kilkenny, Crom- 
well marched. to Carrick, in order to proceed on fur - 
ther action. But firſt he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker 
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of the parliament, „ giving an account of the bing 
of Kilkenny, and ſeveral other places; confeſſing that 
he had received many private intimations of the parlia- 
ment's pleaſure, as ta his coming home; but that as 
he did not receive his honout's letter till the army was 


in the field, and had not ſince heard any thing farther 


of the parliament's reſolution, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to wait for a more clear expreſſion of their will, 
to which he was always ready to ſubmit.” 

About this time the marquis of Ormond, and his 
aſſociates, appointed a meeting in Weſt-meath, to con- 
ſider of ſome way to ſupport their cauſe, which was 
' ruined almoſt every where. The reſult of their confe- 
rence was, that they ſhould moleſt the Engliſh in 
their quarters, thereby to protract time, till they had 
an opportunity of leaving the kingdom. But Crom- 
well, without dreading their motions, ſat down before 


Clonmell, in which was a garriſon of 2000 foot, and 
120 horſe: and as ſoon as the ſiege was formed, he de- 


.tached colonel Reynolds and Sir Theophilus Jones, 
with 2500 horſe, foot, and dragoons, to prevent Or- 


mond's defign. Sir Charles Coot alſo took-the field 


with 3000+ men, with the ſame intent. But the mar- 
_ -quis ſhifting from place to place, to avoid fighting, co- 

lonel Reynolds, that his men -might not remain idle, 
beſieged Tecrogham. In the mean time the lord Brog- 


hill, with another detachment, defeated the biſhop of 


Roſs, who was marehing with 5000 men to relieve 


Clonmell. Many conſiderable perſons were here taken, 
and among them the biſhop himſelf, who was carried 
to a caſtle kept by his own forces, and there hanged 


before the walls, in ſight of the garriſon; which ſo dif- 
couraged them, that Wey immediately ſurrendered to 
; rr r „ n —_—_ was _ to ſay, 
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« There was no way: of curing the Engliſh but by hang- 
ing them,” X 

Theſe advantages were a ſpur to the ſoldiers that lay 
before Clonmell, and made them reſolute in the buſi- 
neſs, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance they met 
with. The active Cromwell, having ſummoned O- 
Neal, the governor, to no purpoſe, proceeded to his 
uſual method of ſtorming. The great guns being plant- 
ed, a breach was ſoon opened, which the beſiegers 
courageouſly entered, and, in ſpite of the bravery of 
the beſieged, kept their ground, till after four hours 
fighting, with doubtful ſucceſs, they carried all before 
them. This was looked upon to- be the hotteſt ſtorm, 
of ſo long continuance, that had ever been known. 
But the ſubduing of Clonmell, though with ſo much 
difficulty, occaſioned the ſurrender of n other gar- 
rilons. 


$- 10. While the lord-general was thus vidpewas 
in one part of Ireland, his deputies, with the parties 
under them, were no leſs ſucceſsful in others: and his 
proceeding fo proſperouſly in his affairs, and obtaining 
thereby ſo great ſway, occaſioned: a book to be diſperſed 
about this time, entitled, The character of king 
Cromwell;” which, though ſuppreſſed as a libel, was re- 
ceived as a kind of prophecy. And indeed, by his good 
government in Ireland, both in civil and military af- 
fairs, and the great ſucceſs of it, Cromwell obtained 
a very great intereſt, both here and there, both in the 
officers of the army and the partiament: only the Scots 
and preſbyterians were generally no favourers of him. 
He was now preparing to take Waterford and Duncan- 
non, and had actually blocked up Waterford, when a- 
bout the middle of May, by a new order, or rather re- 
quelt of the parliament, he was obliged to leave the fi - 
C2 niſhing . 
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niſhing of his conqueſts to his ſon-in-law-Ireton, whom; 
for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord deputy. And fo 


fortunate was Ireton in his commiſſion, that though he 


died of the plague in a year and a half after, he took 


Waterford and Limerick, and left very few places in 
the hands of the enemy. 


Cromwell was in 8 about nine months, in 


which inconſiderable time, he performed more than any 
king or queen of England had been able to do in a 
much greater number of years. Before he left the 


kingdom, in order to weaken the Iriſh, he contrived 


means ſor tranſporting no leſs than 40, ooo of them 
out of their country into ſoreign ſervice, few of whom 
ever returned again. He alſo ſettled the civil affairs, 
and procured a more ſummary way of adminiſtring 
juſtice than ever yet was known. After which he em- 
barked for England, and ſailed home, as it were, in 


triumph. At Briſtol, be was twice ſaluted by the 
great guns, and welcomed in with many other demon- 


- ſtrations of joy.” On Hovnſlow-heath he was met by 


geneial Fairfax, many members of parliament and of. 


ficers of the army, and multitudes of the common 


people. Coming to Hyde - park the great guns were 


fired off, and colonel Barkſtead's regiment, which was 


drawn up for that purpoſe, gave him ſeveral vollies with 
their ſmall arms. Thus in a triumphant | manner he 
entered-London, amidſt a croud of .attendants, friends 


and citizens, and was received with. the higheſt accla - 


mations. And having refumed his place iv arliament, 


the (ſpeaker, in an elegant ſpeech, returned him the 
thanks of the houſe for his great and faithful ſervices 
in Ireland. After which, the lord-lieutenant | gave 
them a particular account l the ſlate. and condition of 
| wth 3 1 5 | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Cromwell's war againſt the Scots under king Charles 
the ſecond, till he tefal routs them at the battle of 
Worceſter. | 250 117 


4 1. E laſt war in which Cromwell was perſo- 


nally engaged, was againſt the Scots and o- 
ther partiaans of king Charles the ſecond. In leſs than 


a month after his return from Ireland, be was employ- 
ed in this new expedition, which took him up much 
time and labour, the Scots, upon the late king's death, 


had proclaimed his ſon their- ſovereign, and fent com- 
miſſioners to the Hague, to acquaint his majeſty on 


what terms they would receive him; the chief of which _ 
was, © that he ſhould conform to both the covenants, 
and obligeothers to do the ſame.” The treaty between 
them was long on foot, his majeſty, in the mean time, 


ſhifting: from place to place for his ſecurity; till at laſt, 
by his granting a commiſſion to the marquis of Mon- 
troſe, who was hated by the kirk, the king had like to 


have ſpoiled all. But upon the execution of the mar- 


quis, and a freſ application from the covenanters, he 
conſented in June, 1650, to all their demands, and 
arrived in Scotland on the 16th of that month, having 
ſigned the covenants before he ſet foot on ſhore. 

The parliament of Scotland hereupon began to raiſe 
forces for the king's ſervice, with which, it was ſup- 
poſed, they intended to invade England. While theſe 
preparations- were carrying on in Scotland, the com- 
monwealth here were providing for their own ſecurity; 


and it was with a view to this, that they had ſent for 


Cromwell from Ireland. He, as ſoon as he arrived, per- 
ſuaded the council not to be behind-hand with the ene - 
n, but to et the Scots invaſion of England, by 


C3 carrying 
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118 carrying the war directly into Scotland: Some ſeru- 
i pulous men, however, and among them general Fair- 
[| fax, objected to this, as being contrary to the covenant 
; between the two nations. To which it was anſwered, 
that the Scots had already broken the covenant, and 
that therefore it was not now. binding on the one fide, 
af er it had been diſſolved on the othet.“ 80 that they 
came at length to this reſolution, © That having a for- 
med army, well provided and experienced, they would 
march it forthwith into Scotland, to prevent the Scots 
marching into England, and the miſeries that might 
attend ſuch an invaſion,” The lord-general Fairfax 
being again conſulted herein, ſeemed at firſt to like the 
_ defign; but having been afterwards perſuaded by the 
preſbyterian miniſters, and his own lady, who was a 
great patroneſs of them, he declared, ** That he was 
not ſatisfied, that there was a juſt ground for the par- 
lament of England, to ſend their army to invade Scot - 
land ; but in caſe the Scots ſhould invade England, 
then he was ready to engage — them i in ce of 
his own country 
The council of ſtate being ſomewhat add at-the 
 lord-general's ſeruples, appointed a committee to con- 
fer with him, in order to ſatisfy him of the juſtice and 
_ lawfulneſs of thi: undertaking. The chief members of 
this committee, were Cromwell, Lambert, Harriſon, 
Be. John, and Whitelock, &ce. 
F. 2. Cromwell opened the conference ; and afier 


. e previous diſcourſe between the lord- general and 

the committee, his excellency aequainted them with. 

the ground of his diſſatisfaction, declaring, © That he 

did not ſee the Scots had given ſufficient cauſe for this 

| invaſion of their country by the Engliſh.” Upon which 

Cromwell proceeded thus: © I confeſs, my lord, that 

| if they kad given us no cauſe to invade them, it would 
zune „ | not 
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not be juſtifiable for us to do it; and to make war upon 


them without a ſufficient ground for it, will be contra- 
ry to that which in conſcience we ought to do, and 


 diſpleaGing both to God and good men. But, my lord, 
if they have invaded us, as your lordſhip knows they 


have done ſince the national league and covenant, and 
contrary to it, in that action of duke Hamilton, which 
was by order and authority from the parliament of that 
kingdom, and ſo the act of the whole nation by their 
repreſentatives; and if they now give us too much 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, that they intend another invaſion 
upon us, joining with their king, with whom they have 
made a full agreement, without the aſſent or the privity 
of this commonwealth; and are very buſy at this preſent 


in raiſing forces and money to carry on their deſg n; 


If theſe things are not a ſufficient ground and cauſe for 
us to endeavour to provide for the ſafety of our own 
country, and to prevent the miſeries which an invaſion 
of the Scots would bring upon us, I humbly ſubmit to 
your excellency's judgment. That they have formerly 
invaded us, and brought a war into the bowels of our 


country, is known to Lan, wherein God was pleaſed to 


bleſs us with ſucceſs againſt them; And that they now 
intend a new invaſion upon us, I do as really believe, 
and have as good intelligence of it, as we can have cf 


any thing that is not yet acted. Therefore 1 lay, my 


lord, that upon theſe grounds, I think we have a juſt 
cauſe to begin, or rather to return and requite their 
hoſtility-firſt begun upon us; and thereby to free our 
country (if God ſhall be pleaſed to aſſiſt us, and I doubt 
not but he will) from the great miſery and calamity of 

having an army of Scots within our country. That there 
will be a war between us, I fear is unavoidable : Your 
excellency will ſoon determine, whether it be better to 


. have this war in the bowels of another country, or of 
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i our own; and yhat it will be in one of them, I think, is 
without ſcruple.” But no arguments could prevail on 
[| the general, who declared that his conſcience was not 
['] fatisfied as to the juſtice of this war; and therefore, 
that he might not be a hindranee to the parliament's de- 
„ ſigns, he deſired to lay down his commiſſion. Upon 
i which Cromwell ſpoke again, as follows: 

I am very ſorry your lordſhip ſhould have thoughts 
it of laying down your commiſſion, by which God hath 
1 blefſed you in the performance of ſo many eminent ſer- 
[1 | vices for the parliament. I pray, my lord, conſider all 

Pour faithful ſervants, us who are under you, and de- 
fire to ſerve under no other general. It would be a 
great diſcouragement- to all of us, and a great diſcou- 
ragement to the affairs of the parliament, for our noble 
It general to entertain any thoughts of laying down his 
[ eommiſſion. T hope your lordſhip will never give ſo 
great an advantage to the public enemy, nor ſo much 
[ diſhearten your friends, as to think of laying down your 
HH commiſſion.” But all this would not do: The general 
ſtill continued in the fame mind, and concluding thus: 

© What would you have me do? As far as my con- 
fcience will give way, F am willing to join with you- ſtill 
in the ſervice of the parliament; but where the con- 
ſcience is not ſatisfied, none of you, I am ſure, will 
engage in any ſervice; and that is my condition in this, 
and therefore I muſt deſire to be excuſed.” 
Cromwell and the other officers in this committee 
were moſt earneſt in perſuading the general to continue 
his commiſſion z and yet; it is ſaid, there was cauſe 
enough to believe that they did not over-much defire 
| it. Ludlow ſays, that Cromwell preſſed the council of 
| | © ARate, that notwithſtanding the unwillingneſs of the lord 

| Fairfax to command upon this occaſion, they would yet 
continue him to be a general of the army; profeſſing 
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for his own part, © that he would rather chuſe to ſerve 


under him in his poſt than to command the greateſt ar - 
my in Europe.” He alſo. informs us, that the fore» 
mentioned committee was appointed upon the motion of 
lieutenant- general Cromwell, ** who, ſays he, acted his 


part to the life, that I really thought him in earneſt.““ 
How far PA was ſo, it is pen to ſay with any cer- 


tainty. 
Thus Cunning and his party cartied it againſt the 
general, who thereupon laid down his commiſſion ; . 


though he was ſeemingly much perſuaded to the contra» 


ry. The parliament were at no loſs for one to ſucceed 
in the great office; for having ſufficiently-experienced 
the valour, conduct and faithfulneſs of Cromwell, who 
had in fact been long at the head of the army, though 
only lieutenant- general in name, they ſoon voted, one 
and all, that he ſhould be their general; + and fo an 
act paſſed, for conſtituting and appointing Oliver 
Cromwell, Eſq; to be captain- general in chief of all 
the forces raiſed, and to be raiſed, by authority of par- 
lament, within the. commonwealth of England.” 


9. 3 . Before his departure- for Scotland, 8 
3 the council that he might be caſed of the affairs 
of Ireland. But he could only obtain to have five o- 
thers joined. with him in the commiſſion for governing 
that kingdom, who were Ludlow, Ireton, colonel 
John Jones, major Salway, and one Mr. Weaver; any 
three of whom were to make a committee. And now 
the lord-general ſet out for the north, after the army, 
and received great demonſtrations of reſpect as he paſſed 

C6 along. 


* Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. I. p- 31 5. 
Fairfax recommended Cromwell to this truſt. 
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along. At York he was attended, and magnificently 
entertained by the corporation; but ſtaid no longer 


than to order; ſupplies for the army. 


The committee of eſtates in Scotland, before this, 
feemed to. be ſurprifed at the news of an Engliſh army's 
marching northwards. They ſent a letter to the ſpeaker 
of the Engliſh parliament, “ ſetting forth their conſter- 
nation, and declaring that the forces they were raiſing 


were only for their own defence; deſiring to know, 


whether the Engliſh army, now on the march, was to 
act on the offenſive or defenſive.” They wrote alſo to 
Sir Arthur Haflerigg, governor of Newcaltle, major - 
general Lambert, and the lord general Cromwell, in 
much the ſame terms. On the other hand, the parlia- 
ment of England publiſhed a declaration of the grounds 
and reaſons of their army's advance, * accuſing the 


Scots of acting contrary to agreement, and having in- 


vaded England before under duke Hamilton, and now 


_ Preparing for another invaſion ; in proclaiming Charles 
Stuart king of England and Ireland, though they had 


no authority in theſe kingdoms; and in declaring a- 


gainſt the Engliſh parliament and army, as ſectaries, 
and ranking them with malignants and papiſts.“ 


The Scots, perceiving that the parliament of Eng- 
land was not to be impoſed on, now laboured by all 
poſſible means to render their army odious; and ſo did 
they terrify the common people by miſrepreſentations of 
Cromwell's commiſſion, as if he was to deſtroy. all he 
met with, that they were hardly fatisfhed by a declara- 
tion of the lord general and the army, © reminding 
them of the behaviour of the Engliſh forces when they 
were before in Scotland, and proteſting that none but 
thoſe who had endeavoured to engage foreign princes 


Wen the commonwealth of 6 or had exerciſed 


actual 
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actual hoſtility, ſhould have the leaſt violence offered 
to them, either in body or goods. 

In the mean time leaving York, C I © came to 
Northallerton and Darlington, being ſaluted, as he paſ- 
ſed by, with the ordnance. At Durham he was met 
by Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, . who conducted him to 
Newcaſtle, and there gallantly entertained him. From 

_Newcaſtle he haſtened to Berwick, and cauſed a ge- 
neral review of the army on Haggerſton moor, where 

i he was received with great demonſtrations of joy, by 

ö a gallant body of 500 horſe, and 11,000 foot. From 
Berwick he ſent the army's declaration into Scotland, 
containing the grounds of their march into that king- 
dom. One copy hereof was conveyed to the Scotch ge- 
neral, another to the parliament, and a third to the 
committee of eſtates. - _ | 


y. .4. While the lord-general was thus upon the 
verge of Scotland, he drew out the army upon a hill, 
within Berwick bounds, where they had a full proſpect 
of the adjacent country, and made a ſpeech to them, 
exhorting them to be faithful and courageous, and then 
not to doubt of a bleſſing from God, and all encou- 
ragement from himſelf.” This ſpeech was anſwered . 
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11 with loud and unanimous. acclamations from the ſol - 
d diers; who being ordered to march, entered Scotland 
ff with a ſhout.” That night they quartered near the lord 
e Mordington's caſtle, where the general cauſed procla - 
a- mation to be made, that none, on pain of death, 
8 ſhould offer violence to the perſons: or effects of any in 
y Scotland not found in arms; and that none, on the ſame 
ut penalty, ſhould ſtraggle half a mile from their quarters, 
es without ſpecial licence.“ | 

ed The next day they arrived at Dunbar, where they 
al were recruited with proviſions, by ſhips ſent -thither - 
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from England for that purpoſe; the Scots having taken 
care, before - hand, that the country from Berwick to 
Edinburgh ſhould afford them nothing. From Dun- 


bar they marched to Haddington, within twelve miles 
of Edinburgh. And in all this march they did not ſee 


one Scotchman under ſixty years of age, nor any youth 
above ſix, and but very few women and children; the 
Scotch miniſters having aſſured the people, that the 
Englith would cut the throats of all the men between 
ſixty and ſixteen years of age, cut off the right-hands 
of all the youth between fixteen and- fix, burn the 


women's breaſts with hot irons, and an all before 
them.” | 


§. 5. After the e remove ow Haddington, 


| they underſtood that the enemy was diſpoſed to give 


them battle on a heath called Gladſmoor. 'The Eng- 


| liſh hereupon took care to poſſeſs themſelves of the 


place before them: but the Scots did not think fit to 


appear, notwithſtanding that the general did all that 


lay in his power to provoke them to it. Some ſkir- 


« miſhes however happened, about the poſſeſſion of a 
place called Arthur's-hill, which the - Engliſh made 


themſelves maſters of. 

As he could not draw the Scots to action, Cromwell 
intended to have begun with them; but was prevented 
by a great rain, and obliged to draw off his army to- 
wards Muſſelborough. The enemy, upon his retreat, 


did all they could to diftreſs his army, and put his 
rear · guard into ſome confuſion; but were ſoon repul- 


ſed by major-general Lambert, and colonel Whalley, 
the king ſtanding all the while on a caſtle to ſee the 
encounter. Between three and four 'o'clock the next 
morning, the Engliſh were attacked in their quarters, 


dt Mufieborovgh, with great fury, the enemy being 


- animated 
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animated by ſome of their miniſters: but victory was 
ſtill on their ſide, for they routed the Scots, and pur- 
ſued them within half a league of Edinburgh, killing. 
ſeveral, and taking many priſoners. Cromwell got 
much applauſe after this action, by ſending the chief 
of the Scotch officers, who. were wounded and taken, 
in his-own coach to Edinburgh. This- vindicated him, . 
in a great meaſure, from the reports that had den gi- 
ven out of his cruelty. *2 


h. 6. * di again to- Dunbar, to take 
in freſh ſupplies, the general gave away a great quan- 
tity of corn among the poor of the place, who were 
in extreme want. In the mean time the Scots mini- 
ſters at Edinburgh, imagining he was quite retired, 
gave publick thanks to God, for putting terror into 
the hearts of the Engliſh ſectaries: but his ſudden re- 
turn to Muſſelborough made them aſhamed of what 
they had done, and proyed that general Leſley, who 
was not ſo confident as to be off his guard, could judge | 
better of events than his enthuſiaſtical teachers. 
An equivocal meſſage now arriving from Leſley, 
| concerning the ſtate of the preſent difference, and full” 
| of inſipid diſtinctions about the king and the cauſe z 
the Engliſh- general gave him to underſtand, that be 


a was not to be thus amuſed, but would take the inten- 
- tions of the Scots from what they had continued to act; 
5 concluding, © That if Leſley was reſolved to come to 


E a battle, he had a fair opportunity of doing it; other 
l wiſe, to what purpoſe did they both wait?“ 


„ Finding he could not provoke the Scots to an en- 

e gagement, Cromwell removed to Pentland- hills, and 

xt there pitched his tents within ſight of Edinburgh, 

85 About the ſame time he executed a. ſerjeant, for plun- _ | 
12 dering a houſe contrary to his declaration. He alſo = 


ed + took | 
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at in ſome ſmall garriſons, and at the requeſt; of the 
Scots appointed a conference, in which he was aſſured, 


«that when opportunity ſerved, it ſhould be ſeen that 


they wanted not courage to give him battle.“ While 


he lay here, he advanced one day at the head of a 
party, in order to ſhew how ready he was to engage; 
when one of the Scots, who knew him, fired a carbine. 
at him: upon which Cromwell called out with great 


_ compoſure, and told him, “that if he had been one of 


his ſoldiers, he ſhould have been calhiered for firing ſo 
wide of the mark.“. on 

It would be tedious to recite all thas paſſed between 
the two armies, before they actually came to an en- 


gagement. Cromwell, ſays father * Orleans, whoſe 


intereſt it was to come ſoon to a battle, in a country 
where his army found nothing to ſubſiſt on, marched 
directiy to the enemy, who lay encamped between 
Edinburgh and Leith, to cover theſe two places, and 
the heart of the country. The cunning. Engliſhman - 
tried all ways to draw Leſley to fight; but he under- 
ſtood his trade, and it being his.intereſt to protract time, 
ſo to ruin the enemys army, which had neither ammu - 
nition nor proviſions, but what came from England at 


a- great charge, he kept himſelf ſo ſtrongly intrenched, 


that Cromwell. durſt not attack him. The Engliſh ge+ 
neral uſed all baits and ſtratagems known in- war to 
oblige the Scot to fight him ;-. ſometimes drawing him 


| . towards Dunbar, as if he would have beſieged Edin- 


burgh, and again moving to get between Stirling and 
him. But the Seot dexterouſly avoided thoſe ſnares  . 


and though the Engliſh army kept up cloſe with him, 


he ſo ordered his motions, and poſted: himſelf ſo ad- 


Vane - 
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vantageouſly, that the whole month of Avguit was 
ſpent in theſe counter-marches, ſo tedious. to a man of 
Cromwell's ſpirit, who. could never meet with an op- 
portunity, either to fight in the open field, or attack 
his enemy in his camp. | | 


$ 7. At laſt, of the zoth of Auguſt, Cromwell 
drew out his army from Muſſelborough, and marched - 
towards Haddington. The Scots obſerving the Engliſn 
army to retire, followed them cloſe; and falling up- 
on the rear-guard of» horſe in the night, having the - 
advantage of a clear moon, beat them» up to- the-rear- 
guard of foot. Which alarm, coming ſuddenly upon 
them, put them into ſome diſorder. But the Scots 
wanting courage to proſecute the advantage, and with - 
al, a cloud overſhadowing the moon, gave the Engliſn 
an opportunity to ſecure themſelves, and cover the 
main body. Being. come to Haddington, where they 
were in continual danger of being affaulted by the ene- 
my, the general ordered a ſtrict: watch to be kept, to 
prevent the worſt, The Scots conceiving they had now 
more than ordinary advantage, about midnight attempt- 
ed the Engliſh quarters on the weſt end of the town; 
but were ſoon repulſed and ſent farther off. The next 
day, being the firſt of September, the Scots being 
drawn up at the welt end of the town, in a very advan» 
tageous place, the Engliſh drew-out on the eaſt into an 
open field, very fit for both armies to engage in; where 
having waited ſome hours for the coming of the Scots, 
and perceiving. they would not fight but upon an advan» 
tage, they, purſuant to their former reſolution, march- 
ed away to Dk 
The Scotch army follomed at a convenient diſtance, 
being reinforced; with the addition of three regiments ; 
and ſeeing the Engliſh lodged i in Dunbar, hovering a- 
bout - 


* 
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bout them upon the adjacent hills like a thick cloud, 
| menacing nothing but ruin and deſtruction, and Jook- 

ing down upon them as their ſure prey. 
| The lord general was now in great diſtreſs, and look- 
1 ed on himſelf as undone. His army was in a very 
| weak and ſickly condition, and in great want of provi- 
ſons, whereby their courage alſo was very much abated; 
14 while the Scots were ſtout and hearty, in their own 
country, and upon very advantageous ground. And 
beſides, they more than doubled the Engliſh in num- 
ber, being about twenty-ſeven thoufand, whereas the 
others were but twelve thouſand. Some ſay they had 
in their army about thirty thouſand horſe and foot; and 
the Engliſh were reduced to ten thouſand at moſt. Ge 
neral Cromwell, with this - fickly company, was now 
bemmed in on every ſide by thoſe greater numbers of his 
enemies; who, to make ſure work, had alſo by a ſtrong 
party ſecured Cockburnſpath, the only paſs between him 
and Berwick, thereby to hinder all proviſions or relief 
from thence, and to cut off all retreat from the Engliſh 
army, who had not above three days forage, for their 
horſes. Thus were they reduced to the utmoſt ftraits *; 
fo that they had now no way left, but either to give up 
themſelves a prey to their inſulting enemies, or to fight 


upon theſe unequal terms, and under thoſe ee 
vantages. 


D 


In 


Before the battle of Dunbar, ſays Whitelock, the 
gliſh were in a ſad poſture: very many of their men 
ſick, and wanting proviſions: the enemy having made 
up the paſſes before them: the whole Scots army on + 
| the right-hand, and the ſea on the left; and the whole 
| nation Tons behind _ p. 471. 
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In this extremity the lord-general, on the 2d of 
September, called a. council of war, in which, after 
ſome debate, it was reſolved to fall upon the enemy 
the next morning; about an hour before day; and ac- 
eordingly the ſeveral regiments were ordered to their 
reſpeCtive poſts. Here we are told by biſhop Burnet, 
that Cromwell, under theſe preſling difficulties, called 
kis offreers together to ſeeh the Lord, as they expreſſed 
it: after which, he bid all about him take heart, for 
God had certainly. heard them, -and would appear for - 
them. Then walking in the earl of Roxburgh's- gar- 
dens, that lay under the hill, and by proſpeQtive glaſſes 
diſcerning a great motion in the Scotch camp; Crom- 
well thereupon ſaid, God is delivering them into our 
hands, they are coming down to us.“ And the biſhop | 
ſays, that Cromwell loved to talk much of that matter | 
all his life long afterwards. / 41 
Phe Scots, it feems, had how at laſt reſolved to | 
fight. the Engliſh, and to that end were coming down 
the hill; where, if they had continued, the Engliſh 
could not have gone up to engage them without. very 
great diſadvantage. This reſolution was contrary to 
Leſley's opinion; who, though he was in the chief 
command, had a committee of ſtates to give him his 
orders, among whom Wariſtoun was one. Theſe. be- 
ing weary of lying. in the fields, thought that Leſley 
did not make haſte enough to deſtroy the army of the 
ſectaries, as they called them. Lefley, on the other 
hand, told them, that by lying there all, was ſure, but 
: that by engaging in action with brave and defperate 
N men, all might be loſt; and yet they ſtill preſſed him 
r 0 fall on. Many have imagined that there was 
— treachery in all this; but the fore - mentioned author 
ſays, he was perſuaded there was no treachery in it ; 
only Wariſtoun was too hot, a and Lefley was too _ 
an 
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and yielded too eaſily to their humours, which he 
mould not have done. This reſolution of the Scots to 
fall upon the Engliſn was ſome time retarded by the 
unſeaſonableneſs of the weather; and in the mean 
while, as we have already ba Ann reſolved 
a fall * them. 2 f 


| . 8. The night daten the 3 proving dreadfolly 
rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord-general took more than 


ordinary care of himſelf and his army. He refreſhed. 


his men in the town, and above all things ſecured his 
match-locks. againſt the weather, whilſt his enemies 
neglected theirs. The Scots were all. the night em- 
ployed in coming down the hill; and early in the 
morning, . being Tueſday the. third of September, be- 


fare they were put in order, general Cromwell drew 


out a ſtrong party of horſe, and falling upon the horſe- 
guards, made them retire *. Then Men his 
bodies both of horſe and faot advancing, the fight ſoon 

grew hot on all ſides; till after about an hour's dif- 
pute, the whole numerous army of the Scots was total- 
1y routed. Two. regiments ſtood their ground, and 


were almoſt all killed in their ranks, - The: reſt fled, 
and were purſued-as far as Haddington with great exe - 


cution. About four thouſand were ſlain on the place 


and in the purſuit, and ten thouſand taken priſoners, 
many of whom were deſperately wounded. Fifteen 
thouſand. arms, all the artillery and ammunition, with 


whore two hundred colours, were taken ; z and all with 
| « ca 


- 


10 „ Rapin ſays, the. Scots cavalry. on dhe right as 
performed 5 ery well at firſt; but were at laſt drove 


back, and put 15 flight. The left en. fled an 
n. one . | 414 
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the loſs of ſcarce three hundred Euglim Priſanere uf 
note were Sir. James Lumſdale lieutenant general of the 
foot, the lord Libberton (who ſoon after died of his 


- wounds) adjutant-general Bickerton, ſcout- maſter Camp» 


bell, Sir William Douglas, the lord - Grandiſanz aud 


calonel Gourdon ; beſides twelve lieutenant-colonels, . 


fix. majors, . forty-two captains, and ſeventy-five lieute- 


upon the news of this defeat was immediately quitted? 
by his garriſon, and Leith refolved to admit the con- 
querors, being not able to keep them out. 

Thus this formidable army, which had ſo Jately tri · 
umphed in a confident aſſurance of victory, was totally 
defeated and overthrown by one not half ſo numerous, 
which at the ſame time was reduced almoſt to the Jait: 
extremity, But this extremity. making them fx upon 


a firm reſolution either to conquer or die, and: withal, 


their falling ſo ſuddenly upon the Scots, when they ſo 
little expected them, but deſigned firſt to fall upon 
them, ſeem to be the true oceaſion of this wonderful 
turn of affairs. The lord general, himſelf drew up a. 
narrative of this memorable victory, and ſent: it by a. 
courier to the council of ſtate, who ordered it to be 
read in all the churches of London, with ſolemn thank -- 
giving: and the colours taken in this battle being ſent. 
up to. the parliament, were by. their order bung up 2 as 
trophies i in Weſtminſter-hall. 


F. 9. This great action (the moſt critical one that 
ever Cromwell was engaged in, and which for that 
reaſon we have related more- particularly than many 
others) being thus happily: ended, the Engliſh ſoldiers. 
were inſpired with new. courage, The lord-general,_ 
foon after this battle. was over, ſent Lambert to attempt 
Edinburgh, the capital, and ſecure Leith, that the 

Engliſh... 
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eſe This is the moſt. conſiderable WY hold in Scot- 
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Engliſh ſhips might the more + conveniently ſupply the 
army. Lambert took poſſeſſion of both on the fame 
day, they having been deſerted by the Scots, and found 


there ſeveral pieces of ordnance, many arms, and a 
eonſiderable quantity of proviſions. But though the 
Engliſh were maſters of the town, Edinburgh caſtle ſtiH 


remained in the hands of the enemy: yet this, though 


judged impregnable, was at laſt reduced by o our vicdo- 
rious general. 


Several things paſſed, however, Wesens the ſiege of 


chat fortreſs. was umdemaben- Cromwell ihvited the 
Edinburgh miniſters in the caſtle to return to their 
cures; which they obſtinately refuſed, pretending they 
had no ſecurity for their perſons. On this occaſion 


ſeveral letters paſſed between the general, the gover- 
nor, and theſe miniſters; who ſtill perſiſted in {their 


ſtiff necked way; the general; cauſed Engliſli miniſters 
to officiate in their places. The chief magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh, the committees of the church and ſtate, 


and the remains of the -army from Dunbar, all retired 


to Stirling, in order to recover their ſhattered ſtrength. 
But all the methods they could uſe fignified little; for 
the Scots were divided among themſelves, and ſplit in- 
to many parties and factions, which Cromwell, no 
doubt, knew how to manage to his advantage, while 
the motions of his army round about Edinburgh kept 


the whole country in awe. Several places, in the mean 
time, were taken in by his deputics, and a conſiderable 


victory was gained by» Lambert over colonel Ker, at 
Hamilton; whereby the power of the remonſtrators, 
dne of the moſt: violent prone then. ſubſiſting, was * 


tirely ruined... 


: 


9. 10, | The aki of Edinburgh caſtle ſoon follow- 


land, : 


ture and art. It is ſeated upon a high abrupt rock, has 
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land, having all the requiſite advantages both of na- 


but one entrance, and that ſteep, and by which only 
two or three can go a-breaſt. Beſides, it overlooks and 


commands all the places about it; ſo that Cromwell's 


men were often galled by the cannon from thence, in 
their quarters at Edinburgh. _ | 

When Cromwell came firſt before this ſtrong-place, 
which was not long after the defeat at Dunbar, he 
ſummoned the governor, calonel Dundaſs, to deliver 


it yp to him; which having no effect, he began to 


conſult. how. to, reduce it by force. Nothing encou- 
raged. the attempting it by ſtorm; and all probable 
ways being debated, it was at laſt reſolved to force it 
by mines. In order for this work, miners were ſent 
for, and towards the latter end of September, the gal- 
leries. were begun in the night; which the beſieged no 


ſooner ſaw, but they fell to firing upon them. But 


this proved no impediment to the Engliſh, who, with 


indefatigable labour, wrought through the earth till 


they came to the main rock. This put them to a ſtand, 


but. did not make them give over; for having made 


holes in the rock, they filled them full of powder, and 
endeavoured to make it fly by firing. 


But this mining work going but ſlowly on, the nds 


general, fearing he ſhould not be able to blow the 
caſtle into the air, endeavoured now to level it with 


the ground; and to that end, he raiſed a battery forti-' 
fed with gabions and ether contrivances, deſigning to 
play inceſſantly from thence with cannons and mortars. 


The governor was very much amazed at this, and be- 


gan to think it a vain thing to endeavour to withſtand 
the Engliſh induſtry ; though he did his utmoſt to an- 
"wy the expeQations of thoſe by whom he was intruſt- 

The "__ being raiſed to a convenient height, 


4 mor- 
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| 4 mortar-pieces and 6 battering guns were forthwith 
| mounted againſt the caſtle. But before the word of 
command was given, the lord- general thought fit once 
more to ſummon the governor, in the following terms; 
-< That he being reſolved to uſe ſuch means as were 
put into his hands, for the reducing of the caffle, did, 
for preventing further miſery, demand the rendering of 
the place to him upon fit conditions.” To this the go- 
-vernor returned this anſwer, 4 That being intruſted by 
the eſtates of Scotland, for-the keeping of the caſtle, he 
could not deliver it up without leave from them: and 
therefore he deſired ten days time to fend to them, and 
receive their anſwer.” But the lord general knowing 
his time was precious, made this fudden reply, That 
it concerned him not to know the obligations of them 
that truſted him; but that he might have honourable 
terms for himſelf, and thoſe that were with him: but 
hae could not give liberty to him to conſult with the 
N committee of eſtates 
It was defigned that this pueley ſhould continue two 
| days; bot ſome great ſhot flying from the caſtle before, 
order was given to try the mortar - pieces, three with 
ſhells, and the fourth with ſtones. Which being done 
accordingly, the governor returned an anſwer to the ge- 
| =eral's laſt meſſage; in which “ he adjured him that li- 
berty might be granted to him to ſend to the committee 
pl eſtates: and ſaid, that he would be very willing to 
receive information from thoſe of his countrymen whom g 
| | he could truſt.” To this the general replied, * That t 
1 whoever he would appoint to come to him, ſhould have d 
liberty for one hour; but to ſend to the committee of b 
the eſtates he could not grant.” The governor took no | 
notice of this, till the mortar- pieces and great guns had 
for ſome ſmall time played againſt the caſtle. This 
moved him to ſend forth a drum, deſiring a conference 
with the A or Aberdeen, and one more then in 
| - | Edinburgh ; 
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Edinburgh to which the general readily conſented. 


But they knowing it to be an affair of the utmoſt impor» 
tance, refuſed to concern themſelves in it, leaving the 


governor” to take his n courſe. Hereupon Dundafs 
was in great perplexity, till having reſolved the matter 
in his mind, he at laſt came to this refult, to acquit 


himſelf manfully in the defence of the place. Accor- 


dingly a red enſign was immediately hung out in defi- 
ance, and the great guns began to roar from the battle» 
ments of the wall. Upon this, the lord general ſent in 
upon them ſuch continual thowers of ſhot, that the go- 
vernor in a ſhort time offered to ſurrender, if his for- 
mer requeſt, of ſending to the committee, might be 
granted. But this being ſtill refuſed, Dundaſs thought 
it not geod to hold out: any longer againſt ſuch violent 
aſſaults; and ſo entering upon a treaty with the lord 
general, came to an agreement; Firſt, that the caſtle, 
the cannon, arms, and ammunition, and furniture of 
war, be delivered up to Cromwell: Secondly, that the 
Scots have liberty to carry away their publick regiſters,, 
publick moveables, private evidenees and writs: Third- 
ly, that thoſe goods in the- caſtle belonging to any per- 
fon, the owners ſhould have reſtored to them: Fourth - 
ly, that the governor, and all military officers, and 
ſoldiers, might depart without moleſtation, to Brun» 
tiſland in Fife. 

According to theſe articles, this ſtrong caſtle, which 
gloried in its: virginity, as having never before yielded 
to any conqueror, was, after a ſiege of three months 
delivered up to Cromwell on the 24th day of Detem- 
ber; whereby there alſo fell into his hands fifty - three 
pieces of 'ordnance,. ſome of them remarkable both for 
ſize and beauty, 8,000 arms, fourſcore barrels of pow- 
der, and all the king's hangings, tapeſtry and jewels. 
The fubduing of e 
ral, 
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ral, that the Scots cried out, That — took it 
only by filver bullets.” -But what appeared moſt ſtrange 
to others, and which made well on Cromwell's fide, 
was, that the Scotch army, which lay not very far off, 
ſhould never attempt the relief of this moſt bes 2 


Place. 


F. 11. The Scots were now intent upon the corona» 
tion of their king,, which had been long delayed, that 
he might © humble himſelf for his father's fins, and 
his own tranſgreſſions.” But the vigorous proceedings 
of the Engliſh put them upon haſtening what of them- 
felves they were backward enough in; ſo on the-firſt of 
January this folemnity was performed at Scone, his 
. majeſty firſt ſubſcribing both the covenants, And 
now, in order to raiſe a powerful army; all perſons were 
. promiſcuouſly admitted, and great numbers of honora- 
ry volunteers flocked to the king's ſtandard at Aberdeen. 
From thence he marched to Stirling, where having 
muſtered his army, he made Duke Hamilton lieutenant- 
general, Leſley major-general, Middleton major-gene- 
ral of horſe, and Maſſey general of the Engliſh troops. 
Cromwell, ' wko obſerved:theſe proceedings, was lit- 
fle concerned at them. He endeavoured, however, to 
ſecure all the garriſons ſouth of Firth: to which end he 
ordered colonel Fenwick to reduce Hume caſtle. Fen- 
wick immediately applied himſelf to che work, and ha- 
ving drawn up his men before the place, ſent à ſum - 
mons to the governor to ſurrender. But the governor, 
one Cockburn, being a man of fancy, returned only a 
quibbling anſwer. However, he did not continue long 
in this merry humour: for Fenwick having planted a 


battery, and made a breach in the caſtle, was invited 


to a parly juſt as he was about to enter. But he would 
news wp quarters for life; which being accepted, 
de 
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the garriſon marched out, and captain Collinſon took 
poſſeſſion of it for the parliament. About the fame 
time colonel Monk reduced Lantallon cattle, alter a vi · 
gorous defence. 

The king and his party were now very active, and 
had got togecher an army of 20, oo men. But the earl 
of Eglinton, with ſome other commanders, going into 
the welt to raiſe recruits, were ſeized by Lilburn, and 
ſent priſoners to Edinburgh. 


d. 12. The Engliſh parliament, all this while, had 
a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland. So careful 
were they to ſurniſh them with men, money, and pro- 
viſions, that as no army could better deſerve it, ſo no 
army ever had more encouragement. Yet both parlia- 
ment and army ſuffered a great affliction in the ſickneſs - 
of their general, who was now wholly conaned to his 
chamber: and his not acting in perſon made the Scots 
believe, and confidently report, that he was certainly 
dead. To convince them however of their miſtake, 
he ordered a Scotch trumpeter, who was lent to the 
Engliſh on a particular affair, to be brought before him, 
being then on the mending hand. But he relapſed 
ſoon after, and was in more danger than ever : yet the 
goodneſs of his conſtitution overcame his diſtemper, 
with the help of two eminent phyſicians that were ſent 
him by the parliament ; ſo that he did not think fit to 
accept of the parliament's offer, of returning into Eng- 
land before his buſineſs was done. 
No foonet was he able to ſtir abroad, but he conſult- 


ed with his chief officers about carrying on the war. 
He encamped 2gain on Pentland-hills, a place well 
known to the Engliſh army. From Pentland-hills he 
marched to Newbridge, and from Newbridge to Lith- 
gow, where from the battlements of the caſtle, he 
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could diſcern the Scotch army, as it lay encamped at 
Torwood, near Stirling, all guarded round with regu- 
lar fortifications. , Though the Engliſh could not poſſibly 
drive them out of this faſtneſs, yet the lord-general, to 
provoke them to fight, marched his army in battalia be- 
fore them, and ſtood in that poſture eight hours. But 
finding all this ineffectual, he drew off to Glaſgow, in 
order to-refreſh:his-men; which being done, he again 
purſued the Scotch army, who had now removed their 
camp, and in their fight ſtormed and took Calendar- 


-houſe, a place of conſiderable firength, and reſolutely 
defended. 


$. 13. Finding he could by no means bring the 
Scots to a battle, Cromwell ſent colonel Overton, with 
near 2,000 foot and horſe, to make an attempt on 
Fife, in order to cut off all ſupplies'from the enemy. 
Overton croſſed the Forth, and landed his army at 
North-Ferry, in ſpite of the ſhowers of ſhot that were 
-poured on him from the ſhore. He was followed by 
Lambert and Okey, with two regiments of horſe, and 
two of foot. 'The king now ſent 4,000 men, under 
major-general Brown, and colonel Holborn, to drive 
the Engliſh back again over the Forth: but they were 
entirely defeated by Oliver's-party, 2,000 of them being 
killed on the ſpot, and moſt of the reſt taken priſoners, 
Among the latter was major-general Brown himſelf, 
who died ſoon after, for grief, as it was thought, -of 

this misfortune. 
The Engliſh now took in garriſons almoſt as faſt as 
they approached them. That of Inneſgary was ſo ter- 
_ rified at the late defeat, that they ſurrendered on the 
firſt ſummons to Lambert, leaving behind them all 
their proviſions, ammunition, and arms, except their 
ſwords only. The king himſelf and his whole army 
were 
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were in ſuch conſternation, that they ſuddenly decamp- 
ed from Torwood, and marched into Stirling-park. 
Cromwell followed them at their heels, and paſling o- 
ver the ground where they ſo lately lay, he found there 
all their ſick men, and a conſiderable quantity of mi- 


litary ſtores, which ſhewed in what a panick they leſt 
the £298 


+. 


ki 14. CromwelPs attempts were ſtill in vain; for 
the Scots would not come to an engagement. Here- 
upon he marched away to Lithgow, and ſent the great- 
eſt part of his men over the Forth, in order to carry on 
the war in Fife. At Leith, whither he retired in per- 
ſon to provide for the ſupply of his ſoldiers, he received 
the welcome news of the ſurrender of Bruntiſland to 
Lambert; which place was of great advantage to the 
Engliſh, being a commodious harbour for the landing 
of ſtoxes. 

Soon after he croſſed the Forth bimſelf, and draw- 
ing the greateſt part of his army from Bruntiſland, with 
the train of artillery, he went to St. Jobn's-town, the 
taking of which, he knew, would prevent the High- 
landers from ſending any ſupplies, either of men or 
proviſions, to Stirling, But, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, the meſſenger whom he ſent to ſummon it, was 
denied admittance, and returned back with this ſhort 
anſwer from the townſmen, “that they were not in a 
condition to receive letters.” The reaſon of this was, 
as it afterwards appeared, that the lord Duffus had the 


as day before entered the town, with 1,300 men. But 
er- the lord general Cromwell, upon the refuſal of a newxꝛ 
the ſummons which he ſent, immediately drained the wa- 
all ter out of the moats about the town, and falling to 
eit 


batter the walls, obliged the lord Duffus to ſurrender 
in one day's time, 
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$. 15. Theſe wonderful ſucceſſes of Cromwell in 
Scotland, threw the king into great perplexity, and 
put him upon making an irruption into England. His 
fate depended upon the ſucceſs of one battle, and be- 
ing much nearer to England than Cromwell, who 
could not overtake him till ſeveral deys, he was in 
"hopes to ſtrengthen himſelf greatly, by the coming in 
of the well- affected in the north. The thing being re- 
ſolved, his majeſty ſent expreſſes to all his friends, that 
they might be ready to receive him, and on the 6th of 
Auguſt entered England by the way of Carliſle, with 
about 16,000 men. This ſudden invaſion alarmed the 
whole Britiſh nation, eſpecially the parliament, who 
were now ready to cenſure the conduct of their general, 
But he aſſured them by letter, © that he would overtake 
the enemy, and give a good account .of them, before 
they came near London.” Accordingly he ordered 
Lambert to follow the king immediately with 7 or 800 
horſe, and to draw as many others as he could from the 
country militia 3. and to moleſt the king's march as much 
as poſſible, by being near, and obliging him to march 
cloſe; not engaging his own party in any ſharp action, 
without a manifeſt advantage, but keeping himſelf en- 
Ure till the army came up. 

The militia of moſt counties was now drawn into the 
field, in order to obſtruct the king's march. An act 
was publiſhed, declaring, © that no perſon ſhould hold 
any : corretpondence with -Charles Stuart, or his party, 
or give them Denne ment or aſſiſtance, under pain 
of high-treaſon.” And now Cromwell, baving ſettled 
the affairs of Scotland, and left Monk with a ſtrong 
party, to ſecure that kingdom, entered England with 
the remainder of the army; and on the 12th of Auguſt 
crofled che Tyne, upon the banks of which river he gave 

the 
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the ſoldiers ſome repoſe: the corporation of Newcaſtle, 
in the mean time, bringing them plenty of proviſions: 


F. 16. The king's army marched through Lancaſhire, 
where at the head of it he was proclaimed, as he paſſed 
along, in all the market - towns. But he met not with 
that encouragement which he expected; for beſides that 
the Scots daily deferted him, the countries did not come 
in as he believed they would, being continue y obſtruc- 
ted by the forces of the commonwealth. The paſſage 
of Warrington- bridge, in Cheſhire, was ſharply con- 
teſted with him by Lambett ; but at laſt his majeſty 
carried it, and continuing on his march with great ex- 
pedition, on the 23d of Auguſt he came to Worceſter, 
which he entered after ſome oppoſition ; and looking 
upon 1t as a convenient place, he determined to ſettle 
there with his army, and wait'the coming of the ene- 
my. And that he might not be wanting in any thing 
that might tend to the preſervation of his forces, he or- 
dered works to be raifed for better ſecurity. Then he 
ſent a ſummons to Mackworth, governor of Shrewſbury, 
inviting him to yield up that garriſon; to which the 
governor returned a peremptory denial. He alſo ſent 
letters to Sir Thomas Middleton, to raiſe forces for him 
in Montgomeryſhire; but Sir Thomas detained the meſ- 
ſenger priſoner, and ſent up the letter to the parlia- 
ment. A day or two after the king had taken up his 
quarters in Worceſter, he received the melancholy news 
of the defeat of the earl of Derby.. This brave man 
was the only perſon, who made any conſiderable at- 
tempt to ſupport the king. He got together a body of 
2,500 horſe; but before he could join the king's army, 
colonel Lilburn ſet upon him near Wiggan, and en- 
tirely routed him. The earl himſelf, being wounded, 
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retreated into Cheſhire with about eighty horſe, and 
from thence to the king at Worceſter. 
In the mean time general Cromwell having refreſhed 
his ſoldiers near Newcaſtle, immediately marched away 
by Rippon, Ferry-bridge, Doncaſter, Mansfield, and. 
Coventry ; and at Keinton joined with the reſt of the. 
parliament's forces, under lieutenant-general Fleet- 
wood, major-general Deſborough, the lord Grey of 
Groby, major-general Lambert, and major-general. 
Harriſon ; making in all 30,000 men. The common- 
wealth had indeed, by their new levies, encreaſed their 
| forces to a prodigious number; and England never be- 
fore produced ſo many ſoldiers in ſo ſhort a time: for. 
the ſtanding army, with thoſe other forces raiſed upon. 
this occaſion, are ſaid to have amounted to above 
60,000 man. . 


g. 17. The lord- general being come up, and ha- 
ving obſerved the poſture of the enemy's army, began 
with an attempt upon Upton- bridge, ſeven miles from 
Worceſter; deſigning there, if poſſible, to paſs over 
bis army. Lambert was appointed to manage this af- 
fair, who immediately. detached a ſmall party of horſe. 
and dragoons, to ſee how feaſible the enterpriſe might. 
if be. This party coming to the bridge, found it broken. 
down, all but one plank. Over this theſe dari ig fel- 
| lows paſſed, who finding the Scots took the alarm, pre- 
| ſently betook themſelves to a church for ſecurity. Here- 
| 


upon Maſſey, who lay at Upton with about 6 dra- 
goons, and 200 horſe, gave a camiſado on the church; 
- but major-general Lambert, having paſſed over a new. 
ſupply of horſe, fell furiouſly upon the enemy's party, 
and overpowering them, forced them to a retreat; 
which Maſſey ſupported with ſo much. bravery, that 


ſometimes * then fighting, and ſo ſalling off, 
bimſelf 
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himſelf brought up the rear, and never quitted his ſta- 
tion, till he arrived with his men at Worceſter. The 
bridge being thus gained, all poſſible induſtry was uſed 
to make it up; ſo that Fleetwood's army quickly paſſed 
over; which ſtill marching forward, they laid a bridge 
over the Teame, which falls into the Severn, about a 
mile beneath Worceſter: and the general, in the mean 
time, cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over the Se- 
vern on his ſide, for the better conjunction of the army, 
and that the enemy might be the more ſtraightened. 

The Scots drawing out to oppoſe Fleet wood's paſ- 
ſage, the lord- general reſolved to divert their deſign, 
or to oblige them to fight on great diſad vantage: to 
which end, himſelf in perſon led over the river two te- 
giments of foot, colonel Hacker's horſe, and his own 
liſe- guard, on that fide of. Worceſter which he deſigned 
to attack. Whilſt this was doing, lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, aſſiſted by two regiments of foot, maintained. 
a brave fight from hedge to hedge, which the Scots had 
lined thick with muſqueteers. And indeed they ſtoutly- 
maintained their.ground, till colonel Blake's, Gibbons's, 
and Marſh's regiments came in, and joined with the o- 
thers againſt them; upon which they retreated to 
Powick-bridge, where they were again engaged by-the 
colonels Haines, Cobbet, and Matthews; and perceiv- - 
ing they were not able to prevail, they thought fit at 
laſt to ſecure themſelves by flying into Worceſter. 


§. 18. Prefently after, the king calling a council of 
war, it was reſolved to engage Cromwell himſelf. Ac- 
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* cordingly, they on a ſudden ſallied out againſt him with 
7 ſo much fury, that his invincible liſe-guard could not 
'5 ſuſtain the ſhock, but was forced to retire in ſome diſs 
at order; and his cannon likewiſe were ſome time-in the 
f, power of the king's party. But multitudes of freſh for- 
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ces coming in, at laſt turned the ſcale on Cromwell's 
fide. The battle continued for three or four hours with 
great fierceneſs and various ſucceſs, till the Scots, be- 
ing overpowered by Cromwell's ſupericr force, were to- 
tally routed, flying away in great confuſion to ſecure 
themſelves. The horſe made as faſt as they could back 
again, towards the north; but the foot ran into the ci- 


ty, being cloſely purſued by ſome of the conquerors, 


who furiouſly fle through all the ſtreets, doing ſuch 
terrible execution, that there was nothing to be ſeen 
for ſome time but blood and flaughter. 

As ſoon as the lord-general had forced his way 
through Sudbury-gate, whilſt his party were killing and 
ſlaying all they met with, he with fome regiments ran 
up to the Fort-royal, commanded by colonel Drum- 
mond; and being juft about to ſtorm, he firſt ventured 
tbrovgh whole thowers of ſhot, to offer, the Scots quar- 
ter, if they would preſently ſubmit, and deliver up the 
fort; which they refuſing, he ſoon reduced it by force, 
and without mercy put them all to the ſword, to-the 
number of 1,500 men. In the mean time very conſi- 


derable parties were ſent after the flying enemy, and 
the country every where roſe upon them. 


The ſlain in this battle were reckoned about 4,000, 
and the priſoners taken in the fight, and in the purſuit, 
amounted to about 10,000; fo that near all: were loſt. 
The chief of the priſoners were duke Hamilton (bro- 
ther of the late duke) who died ſoon after of his wounds; 
the earl of Derby, who not long after was ſentenced to 
death, and loſt his head at Bolton; the earls of Lau- 
derdale, Carnwarth, Rothes, and Kelly; lord Sinclair, 
Sir John Packington, Sir Charles Cunningham, Sir 
Ralph Clare, major - general Montgomery, major- gene- 
ral Piſcotty, Mr. Richard Fanſhaw, ſecretary to the 
king, the general of the ordnance, the adjutant- general 
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of the foot; beſides ſeveral colonels, and other inferior 
officers. There were alſo taken all their artillery and 
baggage, 158 colours, the king's ſtandard, his coach 
and horſes, and feveral other things of great value. 
The king eſcaped, and having wandered ſome time in 
diſguiſe about England, he at laſt found means to em- 
bark, and landed ſafely at Dieppe in France. This great 
dec which was juſtly looked upon as the deciſion of 

grand cauſe between the king and the common- 
wealth, was obtained by general Cromwell on the 3d 
of September, the ſame day twelve- month that the Scots 


had ſuch a defeat given them by his forces at Dunbar, 
as loſt them their kingdom *. . 


9. 7 5 


The next day after this victory, the lord- general 
ſent a letter to the parliament; which was as follows: 

4 J am not able yet to give you an exact account of 
the great things which the Lord hath done for this com- 
monwealth, and for his people; and yet I am unwill- 
ing to be filent, but according to my duty I ſhall re- 
preſent it to you, as it comes to hand. This battle 
was fought with various ſucceſs for ſome hours, but ſtill 


hopeful on your part, and in the end became an abſo- / 


lute victory, and ſo full an one, as proved a total de- 
feat and ruin of the enemy's army, and poſſeſſion of the 
town, Our men entering at the enempy's heels, and 
lighting with them in the ſtreets with very great cou- 
rage, took all their baggage and artillery; What the 
lain are, I can give you no account, becauſe we have 
not taken an exact view; but they are very many, and 
muſt needs be ſo, becauſe the diſpute was long, and 
very near at hand, and often at puſh of pike, and from 
one defence to another. There are about ſix or ſeven 
tacuſand priſoners taken here, and many officers and 

D 5 noblemen 
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9. 19. Cromwell, having given this deadly blow to 
all the king's party, ſtaid no longer at Worceſter, than 
to ſee the walls of it levelled with the ground, and the 
dikes filled with earth; thereby to curb the diſaffection 
of the inhabitants. This done, he marched up in a 
triumphant manner to London, driving 4. or 5,000 

priſoners: 


noblemen of quality; duke Hamilton, the earl of Ro- 
thes, and divers other noblemen: 1 hear, the earl of 
Lauderdale, many officers of great quality, and fome 
that will be fit objects of your juſtice. We have ſent 
very conſiderable parties after the flying enemy : I hear 
they have taken conſiderable numbers of priſoners, and 
are very cloſe in the purſuit. Indeed, I hear, the 
country riſeth upon them every where; and I believe, 
the forces that lay through provideace at Bewdley, and 
in Shropſhire and Staffordſhire, and thoſe with colonel 
Lilburne, were in a condition, as if this had been fore» 
ſeen, to intercept what ſhould return, A more particu- 
lar account than this will be prepared for you, as ſoon as 
we are able. I heard they had not many more than a thou- 
ſand horſe in their body that fled, and I believe we 
have near four thouſand forces following and interpo- 
ſing between them and home. 'Their army was about 
fixteen thouſand ftrong, and fought ours on Worceſter 
| fide Severn, almoſt with their whole, whilft we had 
engaged half our army on the other ſide, but with par- 
ties of theirs. Indeed it was a ſtiff buſineſs; yet I do 
not think we have loſt two hundred men. Your new 
raiſed forces did perform fingular good ſervice, for which 
they deſerve a very high eſtimation and acknowledg- 
ment; as alſo for their willingneſs thereunto, foraſ- 
much as the ſame hath added ſo much to the reputation 
of your af 21rs ; 125 are all diſpatched home again; 

which 
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priſoners before him. Beyond Ayleſbury, he was met 


by four commiſſioners from the parliament, whom they 
ſent to pay him all the marks of honour and eſteem. 
When he came to Acton, he was ſolemnly met by the 
ſpeaker, and the reſt of the members and council of 
ſtate; and ſoon after by the lord-mayor, aldermen and 
ſherifſs, and many perſons of quality, with the militia, . 
and multitudes of people; who welcomed him with 
loud . ſhouts and acclamations, and ſeveral vollies of 


great. . 


which I hope, will be much for the eaſe and ſatisfac- 
tion of the country, which is a great fruit of the ſucceſſes. . 
The dimenſions of this mercy are above my thoughts; 
it is, for ought I know, a crowning mercy ; ſutely, if 
it be not, ſuch a one we ſhall have, if this provoke. 
thoſe that are concerned in it to thankfulneſs, and the 
parliament to do the will of him, who bath done his 
will for it, and for the nation ; whoſe good pleaſure is, - 
to eſtabliſh the nation,. and the change of the govern- 
ment, .by making the people ſo willing to the defence 
thereof, and ſo ſignally to bleſs the endeavours of your 
ſervants in this late great. work.. I am bold, humbly. 
to beg, .that all thoughts may tend to the promoting.cf 
his honour, .who hath wrought ſo great ſalvation, and 
that the fatneſs 'of theſe continued mercies may not oc- 
caſion pride and wantonneſs, as formerly the like hath 
done to a choſen people. But that the fear of the Lord, 
even for his mercies, may keep an authority, and the- 
people ſo proſpered, and bleſſed, and witneſſed to, 
humble and faithful; that juſtice and righteouſneſs, 
mercy and truth may flow from you, as. a thankful re- 
turn to our glorious God : This ſhall be the prayer of, . 
Sir, your moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 
O. CROMWELL. 
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great and ſmall ſhot. Whitelock ſays, he carried him- 
ſelf with great affability, and ſeeming humility 5 and 
in all his diſcourſes about the bufineſs of Worceſter, 
would ſeldom mention any thing of himſelf, but the 
gallantry of the officers and ſoldiers, and gave all the 
glory of the action unto God. 

After ſome ſmall repoſe, on the 16th of September, 
he took his place in 'parliament, where the ſpeaker 
made a ſpeech to him, congratulating his return after 
ſo many atchievements, and giving him the thanks of 
the houſe for his ſervices to the commonwealth. On 
the ſame day, he with his chief officers, was feaſted 
in the city, with all poſſible ſtate and pomp : and ſoon 
after two acts were drawn up, that were much to his 
honour; one for a ſolemn thankſgiving day, and the o- 
ther for a yearly obſervation of the 3d of September, 
in all the three kingdoms. The parhament likewife 
ſettled 4000 l. a year upon him, out of the duke of 
Buckingham and the marquis of Worceſter, befides 
2,500 |. per annum formerly granted, 


. 28. Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the iſle 


of Man, bravely defended by the heroick counteſs of 
Derby, and the iſle of Jerſey, that had been long main- 
tained by Sir George Carteret, were both reduced to 


the parliament's obedience, They had long fifice been 


maſters of Guernſey, except the chief fort, called Cor- 
net caſtle, which had been a great while defended by 
Roger Burges, but was about the latter end of OQober 
ſurrendered by him upon very good articles. And the 
Scilly iſles, which had been the chief barbour for the 


king's men of war, were fome time before reduced by 


a part of the parliament's fleet. 


Major-general Monk, whom the lord-general had 


left in Scotlan d, to perfect Fe reduction of that king- 
dom, 
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dom; proceeded in his work with very good ſucceſs. 
Before the fight of Worceſter, he took Stirling, the 
chief ſtrength of the Scots; as alſo Dundee, with as 
terrible an execution as Cromwell had before uſed at 
Tredagh; and ſurpriſed a convention of the Scotch no- 
bility, among whom was old general Leſly, and ſent. 
them priſoners to London. The example that was 
made of Dundee, vecafioned- ſuch” a terror, that St. 
Andrews, Aberdeen, Dunbarton, ani Dunnoter ca- 
ſtles, with other towns, caſtles, and ſtrong-holds, ei- 
ther voluntarily declared for the conquerors, or ſurren- 
dered upon fummons. Notwithſtanding this, the Scots 
made one attempt more, under Middleton, Huntley, . 
Glencarne, and others in the Highlands: but they 
were ſoon ſuppreſſed and diſperſed by colonel Morgan: 
ſo that the Engliſh extended their conqueſts through all 
parts of the kingdom, even as far as the iſles of Ork 
ney and Shetland, which now ſubmitted to them. Af- 
ter this, there was no more work for our general in the 
field; who therefore continued about London molt of 
the reatalnides of his days. 
And here I ſhall diſmifs-the affairs of Scotland with 
tie remarks that biſhop Burnet makes on the ſtate of 
that kingdom, after their abſolute reduction of it under 
the power of the Engliſh. „After this, ſays he, the 
country was kept in great order: ſome caſtles in the 
Highlands had garriſons put into them, that were ſo 
careful in their diſcipline, and ſo exact to their rules, 
hat in no time the Highlands were kept in better order, 
nan during the uſurpation. There was a conſiderable 
Worce of about ſeven or eight thouſand men kept in 
otland: theſe were paid exactly, and ſtrictly diſcip- 
ned. The pay of the army brought ſo much money 
ito the kingdom, that it-continued all that while in a 
try flouriſhing ſtate, Cromwell built three citadels, 

| at 
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at Leith, Air, and Inverneſs, . beſides many little forts, - 
| There was good juſtice done, and vice was ſuppreſſed 
, and puniſhed; ſo that we always reckon thoſe eight. 
years of uſurpation, a time of great peace and proſperity. . 
There was alſo a ſort of union of the three kingdoms in 
one parliament, where Scotland had its repreſentatives, 


The marquis of Argyle went up one of our commiſ- 
ſioners. 


5. 21. Thus have we gone through Cromwell's mi- 
litary life, and with as much brevity as poſſible, except 
in two or three of the principal actions, which I have 
taken more at large from the hiſtorians of the time. 
His next conqueſt was over the parliament who employ- 
ed him, by another fort of warfare, in which he was 
no leſs expert and ſucceſsful than. in the open field. 
But that will be the ſubject of another chapter. I. 
| would only obſerve at the end of this, that with whom- 
ſoever of the great captains of. antiquity we compare 


him, Cromwell is in no danger of loſing by the compa-- 
riſon. Like Lucullus, he came to the field unexpe - 
rienced, and ſhone but at once an accompliſhed general. 
For the rapidity of his conqueſts he might vie with A+ 
I lexander, or, whom he more nearly reſembled, with. 
; | Julius Cæſar. That an army of veteran Greeks, though 
| fewer in number, ſhould triumph over the effeminate 
Afians, was what might well enough be expected: but 
where Roman was oppoſed to Roman, and Briton to 
Briton, it ſeems but an act of juſtice to aſcribe it to the 
generals, that one of theſe parties was for ever victori- 
ous; eſpecially if the party which prevailed, as in Crom- 
well's caſe, appeared at firft under many diſadvantages. 
Thoſe who conclude, from the ſeverity uſed at 'Tre- 
dagh,.and a few other Places, that Cromwell in his 
temper. { 
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temper was ſavage and cruel, are certainly much miſta- - 
ken. We find him exculing thoſe actions himſelf from. 
the neceſſity of affairs, which has always been taken for. 
a ſufficient reaſon in matters of this nature. And if 
we conſider the barbarities which the Iriſh, for ſome 
years before, had been practiſing on the poor Engliſh 
proteſtants, eſpecially in the horrid maſſacre of 1641 
we ſhould have no reaſon to wonder if a ſpirit of ven- 
geance had prevailed in the Engliſh army, when they. 
had it in their power to make retaliation. We ſee no- 
thing however of this kind breaking out among them, 
which doubtleſs was owing, in a great meaſure, to the 
good conduct of the general, and the ſtrict diſcipline 
for which he was ſo. remarkable... 


of . oF. V5 a 
A view of Cromwell“ conduct towards king. Charles I. 
__ with a vindication of him in many particulars. 


F. 1. IT cannot be denied that Cromwell, in a mul-- 
titude of inſtances, appears to have been a 

great maſter of diſſimulation: and if the old maxim be 
true, „that he who knows not how to diſſemble, knows 0 
not how to reign,” we ſhall find it was neceſſary for i 
him to be ſo. This puts us under a difficulty, hows | 
ever, with regard to many of his actions, to find what | 
were his real motives and views. But if we may judge j 
from a ſeries of the moſt probable circumſtances, we 
have no reaſon to think that he had at firſt, or even for 
a long time after he arrived at great power, any ſettled: 
deſign againſt the king's life. It was owing to him *, 
| indeed, 


* The animoſities between the parliament and army 
ſtill continuing and increaſing, the agitators feared the 
parliament 
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indeed, that the king was ſeized : Holmby-houfe, 
contrary to the ſenſe, and without the knowledge of the 
parliament: but this was done with no other view than 

| to. 


parliament would now, for their own ſecurity, receive 
the king upon any terms, or rather put themſelves un- 
der his protection, that they might the better ſubdue. 
the army, and reduce them to obedience. Wherefore, 
being inſtigated thereto. by Cromwell, they on the 4th 
of June, ſent cornet Joyce, one of their body, with a 
party of horfe, to take him out of the hands of the. 
parliament-commiſfioners, and bring him away to the 
army. Accordingly, Joyce about midnight drew up 
his horſe in order before Holmby-houſe, demanding en- 
trance. Colonel Greaves, and major- general Brown, 
who being alarmed, had doubled the guards, enquiring. 
his name and buſineſs, he ſaid bis name was Joyce, a 
cornet in colonel Whalley's regiment, and his buſineſs- 
was to ſpeak with the king, Being aſked from whom, 
he ſaid, From myſelf; my errand is to the king, I 
muſt and Iwill ſpeak with him.“ Greaves and Brown 
commanded their men within to ſtand to their arms; 
| but they, ſeeing them to be their fellow-ſoldiers of the 
| fame army, opened the gates, and fhook hands with 
them as old friends. The-cornet placed his centinels 
| at the commiſſioners chamber- doors, and went himlſelt, 
1 by the back-ſtairs, directly to the king's bed- chamber. 
The grooms being much ſurpriſed, deſired him to lay 
aſide his arms, and aſſured him, that in the morning 
he ſhould ſpeak with the king: but he, with ſword and 
piſtol, inſiſted to have the door opened, and made ſo 
much noiſe that it waked his majeſty, who ſent him 
out word, „that he would not riſe nor ſpeak with him 


till the morning: upon which the cornet retired in 2 j 
huff. 
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to get his majeſty into the hands of the army, who. 


were jealous of the parliament, as the parliament were 
of them. 


For 


huff. The king getting up early in the morning, ſent- 


for him, who with great boldneſs told his majeſty, he. 
was commanded to remove him. Whereupon the king 
deſired the commiſſioners might be called; but Joyce 
faid, “ they had nothing to do but to return back to 
the parliament.” Being aſked for a fight of his in- 
ſtructions, he told his majeſty, “ he ſhould fee them 
preſently ;” ſo drawing up his troop in the inner court, 
„ Theie, Sir, ſaid he, are my inſtructions.“ The 
king having took a good view of them, and finding 
them to be proper men, well mounted and armed, told 
the cornet with a ſmile, “ his inſtructions were in fair 
characters, legible without ſpelling,” Joyce then preſ- 
ſing the king to go along with him, his majeſty. refu- 
ſed, unleſs the commiſhoners might attend him; to- 
which the cornet replied, © he was very indifferent, 
they might go if they would:” So the king, being 
attended by. the commiſſioners of the parliament, went 
along with Joyce, and was that night conducted by him 
to colonel Montague's houſe at Hinchinbrook, and the- 
next night to Sir John Cut's at Childerfley near Cam- 
bridge. Here Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, 
and many other officers came to wait upon the king, 
and ſome. of them kiſſed his hand. It is ſaid, that 
Joyce being told, that the general was diſpleaſed with. 
him, for faking the king from Holmby, he anſwered,. 

that heutenant- general Cromwell had given him or- 
ders at London to do all that he had done;” and indeed. 


Fairfax now reſigned himſelf entirely to Cromwell's 


judgment, who. led and governed him as he pleaſed. 
G And 
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For when the royal power was quite broken, and 
the royal perſon made a priſoner, miſunderſtandings 
began to ariſe among the victors, from the ſoldiers ar- 
rogating more to themſelves than their maſters were 
willing to allow. On this account it was imagined,. 
that they who- could: ſecure the- king's perſon, might: 
play him off againſt the other party, and reſtore him: 
upon their own terms, without any proviſion for the- 
others. It was even ſuſpected at this time, that the 
parliament had actually a deſign of reſtoring the king's. 
authority, in order to make uſe of it to ruin their own: 
army. But the chief officers were more tenacious of 
the power they had acquired, and in particular Crom- 
well, who was a member of parliament as well as a 
general, than thus to reſign without any ſecurity to 
themſelves. It was thought neceſſary, therefore, in 
order to leſſen the parliament's authority, and increaſe. 
their own, to take this otherwiſe unwarrantable ſtep ;. 
of which Cromwell was the chief adviſer, as appears: 


from the teſtimony of Joyce, who acted in the affair. 


y. 2 


And though he was at firft diffatisfied with this pro- 
ceeding of Joyce, yet Cromwell ſoon appeaſed him, by: 
repreſenting to him, “ that nothing could have been 


done of greater advantage to the army and their gene- 


rals, to the church and ſtate, than what Joyce had been 


doing: that the king was on the point of making an 


accommodation with the parliament, who had deter- 
mined to ſend colonel. Greaves to fetch: him ; and if 
Joyce had not fetched him, there would have been an 
end of both officers and army, and all the pains they 


had taken for the publick good, would not only have. 


been uſeleſs, but criminal.” Life of Oliver Crom»- 
well, in 8vo. . 


Ve. 
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6. 2. Cromwell's grand deſign, we are aſſured, was. 
to hinder. any conjunction between the king and the 
preſbyterians, the army's greateſt enemies; and ha- 
ving now got him into his hands, he ſpirited up an, 
addreſs, from the army, containing a charge of high. 
treaſon againſt + eleven members of the houſe of com- 
mons, who were the heads of the preſbyterian party. 
This had the deſired effect; for knowing this charge 
was rather to hinder their. influencing the houſe, than- 
with a view of proceeding capitally againſt them, they 
determined to withdraw themſelves voluntarily, and 
leave the ſway. of the houſe in the hands of the oppo- 
ſite. party; who, though. called independants, were 
made up of men of different perſuaſions, that were in 
general friends to the army, There was alſo a mode= 
rate party in the houſe, who uſually voted on the fide 
of liberty, till they found what lengths 2 were like 
to be led. 

Having proceeded thus far, Cami next inten- 
tions were to reſtore the king by means of the inde» 
pendants, now the predominant party.; thinking that, 
liberty of conſcience would thereby be. better ſecured, 
than it could be under a preſbyterian hierarchy. And. 
the king himſelf began to think his condition altered 
for the better, and to look upon the independant in- 
tereſt as more conſiſtent with epiſcopacy than the preſ- 
byterian, becauſe it might ſubſiſt under any form, 
which the other. could not do. He was alſo much. 

| more. 


+ Theſe members were, Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir. 
Philip Stapleton, Sir Jobn Clotworthy, Serjeant Glyn, 
Mr. Anthony Nichols, Mr. Walter Long, Sir. William, 
Lewis, colonel Edward Harley, Sir William Waller, 
colonel Maſſey, and Sir John Maynard. 
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more civilly treated Gnce his being in the army, than 
he was before while the parliament's priſoner : for 
though he was obliged to attend the motion of the 
camp, he was every where allowed to appear in ſtate 
and luſtre, with his nobility about him, his chaplains 
in waiting, and all his ſervants in their proper places. 
His majeſty received alſo an addreſs from the army, 
full of proteſtations of duty: which was ſet on foot by 
Cromwell and Ireton; though, to. prevent the parlia- 
ment's jealouſy of them, they were, at firſt ſomewhat 
reſerved in their own behaviour; and even deſſred to 
be excuſed from ſeeing his majeſty often, and waved 
the ceremony of kiſſing his hand when beſore him, 
notwithſtanding all the addreſs which his majeſty made 
uſe of, as to perſons he knew could do him ſervice. 
After. ſome time, however, Cromwell's belraviour 
was more open and free; he viſited the king frequent. 
ly, and had long conferences with him. Once in par- 
ticular he is ſaid to have promiſed his majeſty, “ that 
if he and his party would fir till, and neither act nor 
declare againſt the army, he would reſtore him, and 
make him the greateſt prince in Chriftendom,” Though 
in private, among his friends, he boaſted, that now 
he had got the king into his hands, he had got the 
parliament in his pocket.” His majeſty knew that 
Cromwell bore the greateſt ſway in the army, and find - 
ing him not averſe to his intereſt, was ſo indi'cteet as 
to fay to general Fairfax, upon his offering him his 
ſervices. «© Sir, I have as good intereſt in the army as: 
you.” Which expreſſion was: taken very ill by the 
general, and did the king no ſervice... 


§. 3. But notwithſtanding the king's indiſcretion, 
Cromwell was certainly in earneſt as to his deſign of a 
reſtoration, though he duſt not openly avow it. "This 
e was 
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wes evident from his meſſage to Sir John Berkeley, 


who was ſent over by the queen and the prince to pro- 
mote an agreement between the king and the army. 
Sir Allen Appelley, the meſſenger, was ordered to in- 
form Sir John, that Cromwell well remembered 
what he had once heard him ſay, concerning the dif- 


ficulty of introducing a popular government, againſt 


the king, the nobility and gentry, the preſbyterians, . 


and the genius of the nation; and that therefore it 


would be well for the independants to do what the 
presbyterians had only pretended. to, and rettore the 
king and people to their juſt and antient rights; this 
being the only way to obtain truſt and power for thera» 
ſelves, as much as ſubjects are capable of: whereas, 
if they aimed at more, it would be attended with a 
great hatred, and their own deſtruction. That though 
Cromwell, when Sir Jobn held this diſcourſe, only 
gave him the hearing, yet he had ſince found by expe» 
rience, that all, or the greateſt part of it was reaſon- 
able, and he was reſolved to act accordingly, as might 
be perceived by what had already paſſed ; defiring that 
the queen and the prince would not condemn his par- 
ty, but ſuſpend their opinion of them, and their in- 
tentions, till tbeir future carriage ſhould make full 


proof of their integrity, of which they had already gi- 


ren ſome teſtimony.” - | 
And when after leave obtained from Cromwell, Sir 
John came to wait on the king, Cromwell confirmed 
with his own mouth all that Sir Allen had reported; 
with this addition, “that he thought no man could 
enjoy his life and eſtate quietly, unleſs the king had 
bis right; which, ſays be, we have already declared 
to the world in general terms, and will more particu- 
lacly very ſoon, when we ſhall comprize the ſeveral 
intereſts of the royaliſts, preſbyterians, and indepen- 
| dants, 
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dants, as far as they are confiſtent with one another.” 
And ſome time after Sir John meeting him at Read- 
4ng, as he was coming from the king at Caverſham, 
Cromwell told him, © that he had lately ſeen the 
tendereſt fight that ever his eyes beheld, which was the 
interview between the king and his children.” He 
even wept while he mentioned it, and added, “ that 
never was man ſo abuſed as himſelf in the ſiniſter opi- 
nion he had of the king, whom he now thought the 
-moſt upright and-conſcientious man of the three king» 
doms :” Concluding with this wiſh, “ that God would 
be pleaſed to look upon him, according to the ſincerity 
of his heart towards the king.“ 


F. 4. Indeed the army in general, as well as Crom- 
well, appeared at this time very zealous for the king's 
intereſt; and yet they ſeemed to ſuſpect the reality of 
-vne another's intentions. Some of the principal agi- 
tators whiſpered their ſuſpicions of the lieutenant- ge- 
neral to Berkeley, but they appeared to be ſuſpicious 
only; every one confeſſing, that if Cromwell and 
Ireton were not hearty for the king, they were com- 
plete diſſemblers. And what room could there be to 
imagine this, when propoſals were actually drawn up 
by Ireton for a reconciliation, by which epiſcopacy 
was not to be aboliſhed, nor the militia taken from the 
crown? when they both preſſed the king to conſent 
to them without delay, there being no aſſurance of the 
army, who had changed more than once? Cromwell, 
in particular, was fo earneſt in the affair, that he 
- blamed Ireton's flowneſs in perfecting the propoſals, 


and his backwardneſs in coming up to his majeſty's ſenſe; 


telling Sir John Berkeley on the other hand, © that he 
wiſhed he would act more frankly, and not tie himſelf 


up to narrow principles; becauſe there was great room 
| to 
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to think, that the army wovild not perſiſt in their good 
intentions towards the king.“ 

About the ſame time arrived Mr. Aſhburnham, up- 
on the like meſſage as Sir John Berkeley. This gentle- 
man ſoon got familiar with colonel Whalley, who 
commanded the guard that attended the king; and alſo 
with Cromwell and Ireton, who ſeemed greatly to come 
into his meaſures, ſo as even to raiſe a jealouſy in the 
army of their carrying on a ſeparate treaty. But all 
theſe promiſing circumſtances were ſoon defeated, mere- 
ly by the imprudence of his majeſty, and thoſe about 
him; as we ſhall fee by what follows, 


5. 5. The parliament feared nothing ſo much, as 
a conjunction between the king and the army: and 


now there was ſuch an appearance of it, many of the 


king's friends, through an intemperate zeal, made it 
the ſubject of their triumph. Hereupon the two houſes 
ſent a committee to -his majeſty, with an addreſs of 
another ſtrain than they had lately -uſed, making many 
proteſtations of duty, and declaring, that if he was 
not in all reſpeCts treated as he ought to be, and as he 
defired, it was not their fault, who were defirous he 
might be at full liberty, and do what he would.” The 
army, at the ſame time, was not without jealouſy, 
that the king hearkened to ſome ſecret propoſitions 
from the preſbyterian party, and deſigned to make an 
abſolute breach between the parliament and the army; 
which occaſioned Ireton to ſay to him, “ Sir, you have 
an intention to be arbitrator between the parliament 
and us, and we mean to be ſo between you and the 
parliament.” In the mean time the king, finding him- 
ſelf courted on all hands, was ſo confident of his own 
importance, that he imagined himſelf able to turn the 
(cale on which fide he pleaſed. 


This 
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This high conſideration of himſelf, which was one 
-of king Charles's greateſt foibles, was the occaſion that 
| when the propoſals were brought him from the army, 
and his concurrence to them humbly deſired, he enter- 
1 *tained their commiſſioners with haughty and diſobliging 
. 


language; declaring, that no man ſhould ſuffer for 
his ſake, (there being juſtice required on ſome of his 
evil adviſers) and that be repented of nothing ſo much, 


if as that he paſſed the bill againſt the earl of Strafford : 
Wl alſo, that he would have the church of England efta- 
| liſhed by the, propoſals ;” there being nothing in them 


concerning church-government. Theſe propoſals how- 
ever, were much more moderate than thoſe ſent to him 
'from the parliament : but he unhappily thought, that 
"they proceeded only from the neceſſity they had of him; 
and in diſcourſing with the commiſhoners{ would fre- 
quently vſe ſuch expreſſions as theſe, © You cannot da 
without me; you will fall to ruin, unleſs I ſuſtain you.” 
| "This kind of proceeding greatly aſtoniſhed his own party, 
as well as the deputics from the army; wherevpon he 
[4 began to ſofter his diſcourſe, but it was too late: for 
= colonel Rainſborough, who ſeemed leaſt of all to de- 
4 ite an accommodation, had retired from the conference, 
| and going immediately to the army, had given them to 
1 -underſtand what treatment their commiſhoners and 
propoſals had met with. 
It may not be amiſs, on this occaſion, to introduce 
| Part of Dr. Wellwood's character of this unhappy 
ih prince, in which he ſeems to have had ſome view to 
the preſent affair. After telling us, “ that if king 
Charles had any perſonal faults, they were much over- 
weighed by his virtues 3 but that an immoderate de- 
fire of power, beyond what our conſtitution allowed 
of, was the rock he ſplit upon;“ the doctor adds, 
& there was another error that run through the whole 
| management 
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management of his affairs, both, domeſtick and pub- 
lick, and which occaſioned a great part of his misfor- 
tunes: he appeared many times ſtiff and poſitive in 
denying at firſt what he granted afterwards out of time, 
and too late to give ſatisfaction; which encouraged in- 
tereſted perſons to alk more than they thought of at 
ficſt, and loſt him the fruits of his former conceſſions: 
ſo that in the whole conduct of his life he verified this 
maxim, that errors in government have ruined more 
princes than their perſonal vices,” 


$. 6. To proceed with our hiſtory : There happen- 
ed, about the time we are now upon, an inſurrection 
in the city of London, occaſioned by the parliament's 
voting the city militia, through Cromwell's influence, 
into other hands than their own. The mob that was 
got down to Weſtminſter, on this occaſion, not only 
obliged both houſes to revoke their ordinance, but 
forced them to paſs a vote, ** that the king ſhould 
come forthwith to London, and be invited thither 
with honour, freedom, and ſatety.” This violence put 
upon them, occaſioned ſeveral of the members, and in 
particular the ſpeakers of both houſes, to repair with 
ſpeed to the army, and offer up their complaints. The 
army could not have, deſired a greater advantage than 
this gave them, who therefore, received the members 
with all the appearances, "of reſpect, profeſſed their ſub- 
miſſion to the parliament, and declared, “' that they 
would re- eſtabliſh them in their full power, or periſh 
in the attempt.“ Nor did they fail of their promiſe; 
for though the houſes had choſen new ſpeakers, and 
paſſed ſeveral : votes according to the mind of the ei- 


E tizens, 


+ Theſe votes were, © Firſt, That the king Mould- 
. | come 
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tizens, yet all thoſe proceedings were difannulled upon 
the army's coming to London; the members were 
reſtored, and every thing ſettled again as the officers, 

or 


come to London. Secondly, "That the militia of Lon- 
don ſhould be authorized to raiſe forces for the defence 
of the city. Thirdly, That power be given to the ſame 
militia to chuſe a general. Fourthly, That the eleven 
members impeached by the army, ſhould reſume their 
ſeats in parliament. x 

The citizens, armed with theſe powers, N to 
raiſe forces under the command of Waller, Maſſey, 
and Pointz; but they were very much diſcouraged in 
their proceedings by the news of the general rendez- 
vous of the army on Hounſlow-heath, where the two 
ſpeakers appeared with their maces, and ſuch mem- 
bers as accompanied them, viz. the earls of Northum- 
berland, Saliſbury, and Kent, the lord Grey of Werke, 
the lord Howard, the lord Wharton, the earl of Mul- 
grave, and the lord Say, and fix lords more, with the 

earl of Mancheſter, their ſpeaker; and about a hun- 
red members of the houſe of commons, with their 
ſpeaker, Mr. Lenthall. Beſides, the borough of South- 
wark was generally for the army, which was now march- 
ing towards London, to reſtore the members who fled 
to them, to their places and authorities. Part of the 
army ſeized upon the block-houſe at Graveſend, and 
blocked up the city by water towards the eaft, and the 
general with the reſt of the army towards the weſt, 
Upon this, the aldermen and common-council of the 
city deſerted their three generals, and ſent to Fairfax 
For a pacificationz which he granted them upon theſe 
conditions. „ Firſt, That they ſhould deſert the par- 
liament then fitting, and the eleven members. Se- 
condly, 
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' or rather as Cromwell, who n all the reſt, would 
have it. | 

g. 7. But the city being ſubdued, and the parlia- 
ment and army ſeemingly united, there aroſe diffe- 
rences in the army itſelf. The agitators, whoſe riſe 
we ſhall mention elſewhere, were no longer inclined 
to an agreement with the king, and declared their diſ- 
content at the intimacy kept up by Cromwell and Ire- 
ton with his majeſty's agents. The doors of theſe 


commanders, they ſaid, were open to the royaliſts, and 


ſhut to their own ſoldiers. Cromwell was very uneaſy 
E 2 - 


condly, That they ſhould recal their late declaration. 
Thirdly, That they ſhould relinquiſh their preſent mi- 
litia, Fourthly, That they ſhould deliver up to the 
general all their forts, and the tower of London. Fifth- 
ly, That they ſhould disband all the forces they had 
lately raiſed, and do all things 1 which were neceſ- 
fary for the publick tranquillity.” 

The next day, Cromwell marched to Weſtminſter, 
and placed guards in the court, in the hall, and even- 
at the doors of the two houſes: and a little after, ge- 
neral Fairfax conducted the ſeveral members who had 
fled to the army, to their ſeats in parliament z where 
they annulled all the acts and orders, which had paſſed 
ſince the 26th of July. Two days after, the army 
marched, as it were, in triumph through the city, the 
general leading the avant-guard, major-general Skippon 


the main body, and Cromwell the rear-guard; and 


all the foldiers having laurel branches in their hats. 
Aſter this pompous march, the army was diſtributed 
into quarters, in Kent, Surrey, and Eſſex; and thug 
they ſurtounded the city. Life of Cromwell, p. 58. 
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at theſe diſcourſes, and informed the king's' party of 
them, ſpeaking thus to Aſhburnham and Berkeley: 
If J am an honeſt man, I have ſaid enough of the 
ſincerity of my intentions; and if I am not, nothing 
is enough: therefore T conjure you, as you tender the 
king's ſervice, not to come ſo frequently to my quar- 
ters, but to ſend your buſineſs in private; the ſuſpi- 
cion of me being grown ſo great, that I am afraid to 
be in them myſelf.” Thus agitators, who were ſet up 
at firſt by Cromwell, to oppoſe the parliament's deſign 
of diſbanding, began now to be very troubleſome to 
him, and at laſt obliged him to abandon the king's in- 
tereſt, in order to make his peace with them. 
For the parliament having addrefſed themſelves a- 
gain to the king, Cromwell found means to prevent 
his treating with them, and got it infinuated, “that if 
the king would aſſent to their propoſals, lower than 
thoſe of the parliament, the army would ſettle bim a- 
gain on his throne.” His majeſty, upon this, inſtead 
of liſtening to the parliament, deſired a perſonal treaty 
en the propoſals of the army. With this the ofhcers 
were well pleaſed; end Cromwell and Ireton, with 0+ 
thers of their party, preſſed his majeſty's deſires in the 
houſe with great earneſtneſs. But ſo far were they 
from ſucceeding, that they met with a vigorous oppo- 
fition, and loft moſt of their friends in the parliament, 
where they were now looked upon as betrayets of the 
«uſe. The army likewiſe, which then lay about Put- 
ney, were no leſs diſſatisfied with their proceedings ; 
fo that the agitators complained openly in council, both 
of the king and the malignants, about declaririg, © that 
fince the king had rejected their propoſals, they were 
no farther engaged to him, but were now to conſult |, 
their own ſafety, and the publick good; and having 


the power devolved upon them by deciſion of the ſword, 
. | | and 
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and being convinced that monarchy was inconſiſtent 
with the, good of the nation, they refolved to uſe their 
endeavours to reduce England to a commonwealth,” 
They alſo deſigned to have ſeized Aſhburnham and 
Berkeley, the king's agents, and to wreſt the king out 
of the hands of the two traitors,. as they called Crom- 
well and Ireton.. 


9. 8, Cromwell was ſo terrified with theſe things, 
that he thought it neceſſary to bring the army to a ge- 
neral rendezvous; knowing that moſt of the great offi 
cers were {till well affected to the king, and diſliked 
theſe proceedings of the agitators, whoſe power he 
hoped by that means to ſuppreſs. The agitators, in the 
mean time, endeavoured: to prevent the rendezvous, 
and to get the king into their own hands. But Crom- 
well was too hard for them all: for finding how mat- 
ters were like to go, he acquainted the king with his 
danger, and aſſuring him of his real ſervice, adviſed 
him to eſcape where he might be more ſecure, His 
majeſty took the general's counſel “, and leaving Hamp- 

E 3 tons 


* Milton endeavours to vindicate Cromwell from 
being the adviſer of this flight. © I admire thoſe ca- 
valiers, ſays he, who never ſtick to afhrm ſo often, that 
Charles was one of the moſt prudent perſons living, 
and yet that the ſame man was hardly ever at his own 
diſpoſal : that, whether with his enemy or his friend, 
in the court or in the camp, he was almoſt always in 
the power of another; now of his wife, then of the 
biſhops z now of the peers, then of the ſoldiery; and 
laſt, of his enemies, that, for the moſt part, he follow- 
ed the worſer counſels, and, almoſt always, of the 
worſer men. Charles is perſuaded ; Charles is impoſed 
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_ton-court, where he then reſided, made away for the 
iſle of Wight, accompanied by Berkeley, Aſhburnham, 
and ſome others. 'They were well received by colonel 
Hammond, the governor, who met the king at Titch- 
field, and conducted him forwards in his own perſon, 
Cromwell ſoon received letters of the king's arrival, 
which he communicated to the parliament, and there- 
by removed the conſternation they were before in on 
account of his eſcape. And lord Clarendon remarks, 
that he made the relation of this matter with. ſo unuſual 
a gaiety, that all men concluded, his majeſty was where 
Cromwell defired he ſhould be. 

The agitators now declared openly againſt the king, 
and againſt the continuance of the preſent parliament; 
requiring that a new one might be elected, by a more 
equal diſtribution of the counties, cities, and boroughs. 
A great part of the army came over to them, who 
were diſtinguifhed by the name of levellers : and at the 
general rendezvous, they that were of this. party wore 
every one a paper in his hat, with theſe words written 
upon it, „the rights of England, and the conſent of 
the people.” And though Cromwell, by his ſingular 
addreſs and extraordinary courage, did for the preſent 
quell this ſpirit in the army; yet ſo apprehenſive was 
he of the ſecret remains of it, and the conſequences 
that might hence enſue, and ſo weary was he of treat- 


\ ing 


on; Charles is deceived; fear is impreſſed on him; 
vain hope is ſet before him! Charles is carried and 
fetched about as if he was the common prey oc all, 
both friends and enemies! But let them either blot 
theſe things out of their writings, or elſe give over 
trumpeting up the ſagacity of Charles.” Defenſio ſe- 
cundo populi Anglicani, Mr. Peck's tranſlation. _ 
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ing with the king to no purpoſe, that he ſoon altered 
his conduct to both parties, and reconciled himſelf to 
the one, by abandoning the other. 


F. 9. To vindicate Cromwell, as much as poſſible, 
in the affair of leaving the king, I ſhall inſert the ſub- 
ſtance of what is collected on this head, by the anony- 
mous author of Cromwell's life. He tells us from 
Ludlow, that colonel Hammond and Mr. Aſhburnham 
had frequent conferences with the king, who made 
ſuch promiſes to Hammond, that he expreſſed his ear- 
neſt deſire that the army might - reſume their power, 
and rid themſelves of the agitators, whoſe authority, 
he ſaid, he never liked. To this end he ſent one Mr. 
Traughton, his chaplain, to the army, to adviſe them 
to make uſe of their late ſucceſs againſt the agitators; 
and ſoon after he preſſed the king to ſend ſome of 
thoſe who attended on him, to the army, with letters 
of compliment to Fairfax, and others of greater conft- 
dence to Cromwell and Ireton. He alſo wrote to them 
himſelf, “ conjuring them by their engagements, their 
honour and conſcience,. to come to a ſpeedy agreement 
with the king, and not to expoſe themſelves to the fan- 
taſtick giddineſs of the agitators.” Sir John Berkeleß 
was appointed by the king, in purſuance of Hammaada 
advice, to go to the army; who taking with him Mr. 
Henry Berkeley his couſin, went over with a paſs from 
the governor of Cowes. Being on his way towards the 
army, he met Mr. Traugbton on his return between 
Bagſhot and Windſor, who inſormed him, that he had 
no good news to carry back to his majeſty, the army 
having entered into new reſolutions concerning his per- 
ſon. He was not gone much farther, beſore he was 
met by cornet Joyce, who told him, “ that he was a- 
ſtoniſhed at his deſign of going to the army, for it had 
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been debated amongſt the agitators, whether, in juſtifi- 
cation of themſelves, the king ſhould be brought to a 
trial 3”? of which opinion he declared himſelf to be. Sir 
John however reſolved to go to the army, and being 
arrived at Windſor, went to general Fairfax's quarters, 
where the ofhcers were aſſembled. Being admitted, 


he delivered his letters to the general, who receiving 


them, ordered him to withdraw. Having waited a- 
bout half an hour, he was called in, when the gene- 
ral, with ſome ſeverity in his looks, told him, that 
they were the parliament's army, and therefore could 


fay nothing to the king's motion about peace, but muſt 


refer thoſe matters, and the king's letters, to their con- 
fideration. Sir John then looked upon Cromwell, Ire- 
ton, and the reſt of his acquaintance ; but they ſaluted 


him very coldly, and ſhewing him colone! Hammond's 


letter to them, ſmiled with diſdain upon it. 

Finding himſelf thus diſappointed, Berkeley went to 
his lodging; where having ſtaid two hours without 
any company, he at laſt ordered his ſervant to go out, 
and ſee if he could find any of his acquaintance. The 


ſervant going out, met with one who was a general 


officer, who bid him tell his maſter, that he would meet 
him at ſuch a place at midnight. They being accord - 


ingly met, the officer acquainted Berkeley in general, 


that he had no good news to tell him; and then pro- 
ceeding to particulars, ſaid, “ You know, that I and 
my friends engaged ourſelves to you ; that we were 


zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt were not ſo, 


we were abuſed: that ſince the tumults in the army, 
we did not miſtruſt Cromwell and Ireton ; whereof 1 


informed you. I come now to tell you, that we miſtruſt 
neither, and that we are reſolved, notwithſtanding our 
engagement, to deſtroy the king and his poſterity z to 


which purpoſe Ireton has made two propoſitions this 
afternoon j ; 
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afternoon z one, that you ſhould be ſent priſoner to 
London; the other, that none ſhould ſpeak with you 
upon pain of death; and I do now hazard my life by 
doit it. The way deſigned to ruin his majeſty, is to 
ſend 8 oo of the moſt diſaffected in the army to ſecure 
his perſon, and then to bring him to a trial; and I 
dare think no fartber. This will be done in ten days; 
and therefore, if the king can eſcape, let him do it as 
he loves his life.“ 

Sir John being exceedingly troubled at this relation, 
aſked his friend the reaſon of this change, ſeeing the 
king had done all things in compliance with the army, 
and the officers were become ſuperior ſince the laſt ren - 
dezvous Whereupon he gave him this account: 
That though one of the mutineers was ſhot “ to 


death, eleven more impriſoned, and the reſt in appear- 


ance over-awed ; yet they were ſo far from being ſo in 
reality, that two-thirds: of the army had been ſince 
with Cromwell and Ireton, to let them know, that 
though they were ſure to periſh in the enterprize, they 
ſnould leave nothing unattempted to bring the whole 
army to their ſenſe; and if all failed, they would make 
a diviſion in the army, and unite with any who would 
aſſiſt them in the deſtruction of their oppoſers. That 
Cromwell and Ireton reaſoned thus with themſelves; 
© If the army. divide, the greateſt part will join with 
the preſbyterians, and will moſt probably prevail to 
our ruin; or we ſhall be obliged in ſuch a manner to 
apply ourſelves to the king, as rather to beg than offer. 
any aſſiſtance: which if the king ſhall give, and be 
ſo fortunate as to prevail; if he ſhall then pardon us, 
it will be all we can expect, and more than we can 
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See the chapter next following, 5. 7. 
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aſſure ourſelves of : and thereupon concluded, that 
if they could not bring the army to their ſenſe, it was 
beſt to comply with them, a diviſion being utterly de- 
ſtruCtive to both. 


In purſuance therefore of this refolution, Cromwell 


employed all his thoughts and endeavours to make his 


peace with the party that was moſt ſet againſt the king. 
He alſo ſent comfortable meſſages to the priſoners he 
had ſeized at the late rendezvous, aſſuring them, that 
nothing ſhould be done to their prejudice; and by theſe 
and the like arts, he per fected his reconciliation with 
the levelling party. 

Sir John Berkeley returning to his lodging, diſ- 
patched his couſin to the iſle of Wight with two let - 
ters; one to colonel Hammond, giving a general ac- 
count, and doubtful judgment of affairs in the army; 
another in eypher, with a particular relation of the 
conference he had with the fore - mentioned officer, and 
a ſupplication to his majeſty, to think of nothing but 


— 


his immediate eſcape. The next morning he ſent co- 


lonel Cook to Cromwell, to acquaint him that he had 


letters and inſtructions to him from the king: but 
Cromwell returned him anſwer by the meſſenger, © that 


he durſt not ſee him, it being very dangerous to them 


both; aſſuring him, that he would ſerve the king 
as long as he could do it without his own ruin; but 
deſired, that it might not be expected that he ſhould 
periſh for his ſake.” 

Thus we have ſeen the motives that prevailed on 
this famous general to abandon the king's intereſt. 
And much the ſame account is given by Salmonet, 
who will not at all be ſuſpected of being partial to 
Cromwell: ſo that if he hitherto acted fincerely in 
his deſign to ſerve the king, as 1s moſt probable, they 
who charge him with having contrived his ruin from 


the 
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the beginning of the civil wars, aſcribe to him more 
ambitious views than he really had. He was indeed 
ambitious enough, and as good as any man at the art 
of diſſimulation: but certainly nothing hinders, but a 
great diſſembler may ſometimes be in earneſt 3 and his 
ambition might be gratified by the private treaty, that 
was ſuppoſed to be carried on between him and the 
king, by ſtipulating ſuch honours and advancements 
for himſelf and family, as reſtoring the king to his throne 
might reaſonably lay claim to. 


$& 10. And here we cannot omit another account, 
that is given by ſome, of Cromwell's falling off from 


the king, and deſerting his intereſt. They tell us, 


there was a report, that Cromwell made a private ar- 
ticle with-the king, that if his majeſty cloſed with the 
army's propoſals, he ſhould be made earl of Eſſex, 
knight of the garter, and firſt captain of the horſe- 
guards; and Ireton was to be made lieutenant of Ire- 
land. Other honours and employments were likewiſe 
ſtipulated for Cromwell's family and friends. But the 
king was ſo uxorious, that he would do nothing with- 
out the advice of his queen, who not liking the pro- 
poſal, he ſent a letter to acquaint her, that though 
he afſented to the army's propoſal, yet if by ſo doing 
he could procure peace, it would be eaſier then to take 
off Cromwell, than now he was the head that govern- 
ed the army.” Cromwell, who had his ſpies upon 
every motion of the king, intercepted this letter, and. 
thereupon reſolved never to truſt the king more, This 
is ſaid to have happened before the king left Hampton- 
court : for upon this, they tell us, Cromwell fearing. 
be could not manage his deſigns, if the king was fo 
near the parliament at Hampton-court, gave him pri- 
vate information, that he was in no ſafety there, by rea- 
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ſon of the hatred which the agitators bore him; and 
that he would be more ſecure in the iſle of Wight. 


Hereupon the king whilſt the parliament and the Scotch *' 


. commiſſioners were debating on his anſwer to their pro- 
poſitions, made his eſcape as before related. 

We leave the reader to judge of this ftory as he 
thinks fit, Only thus much we may obſerve, that fa- 
ther Orleans ſays, it was believed in France, that the 
king had deceived Cromwell; though he makes this 


to be purely the effect of Cromwell's artiſice. And 


the lord Clarendon ſpeaks of Cromwell's complaining 
that the king could not be truſted, though he makes 
his whole carriage towards his majeſty to be nothing 
but hypocriſy and diſſimulation, in order to bring a- 
bout his own deſigns. Aſhburnbam and Berkeley, 
fays he, received many advertiſements (but a little 
while before the king's eſcape) from ſome officers with 
whom he moſt converſed, and who would have been 
glad that the king might have been reflored by the 
army, for the preferments which they expected might 
fail to their ſhare, that Cromwell and Ireton reſolved 
never to truſt the king, or do any thing towards his 
reſtoration.” And a little after he ſays, * that Crom- 
well himſelf expoſtulated with Mr. Aſhburnham, and 
complained, that the king could not be truſted, and 
that he had no affeCtion or confidence in the army, but 
was jealous of them, and of all the officers; that he 
had intrigues in the parliament, and treaties with the 
presbyterians of the city, to raiſe new troubles ; that 
he had a treaty concluded with the Scotch commiſſion- 
ers, to engage the nation again in blood: and therefore 
he would not be anſwerable, if any thing fell out a- 
iss, and contrary to expectation,” 


$. 11, Agreeable enough to this account is the re- 
lation 
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lation given by the author of the memoirs' of the lord 
Broghill, of a converſation that paſſed between the 
ſaid lord and Cromwell, whilſt he was in Ireland, in 
1650. He informs us, that the lord Broghill being 
in diſcourſe with Cromwell and Ireton, fell upon the 
ſubject of the king's death. Cromwell ſaid, that if the 
king had followed his own mind, and had had truſty 
' ſervants about. him, he had fooled them all: adding, 
„we had once an inclination to have come to terms- 
with him, but ſomething that happened drew us off 
from it.” The lord Broghill ſeeing they were both in: 

a good humour, aſked them, why, it they were in- 
clined to cloſe with bim, they had not done it? Upon: 
which Cromwell frankly told him, “The reaſon of our 
inclination to come to terms with him, was, we found” 
the Scots and presbyterians began to be more powerful 
than we, and were ftrenuouſly endeavouring to ſtrike 
| up an agreement with the king, and leave us in the 
lurch; wherefore we thought to prevent them by offer- 
I ing more reaſonable conditions, But while we were- 
| buſied with theſe thoughts, there came a letter to us 
; from one of our ſpies, who was of the king's bed» 
; chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was de- | 
d 
d 


creed that day: what it was he could not tell, but a 

letter was gone to the queen with the contents of it, | 
t which letter was ſewed up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and | 
e the bearer of it would come with a ſaddle upon his 
head, about ten o'clock the following night, to the 
Blue-boar inn in Holborn, where he was to take horſe 
for Dover. The mefſenger knew nothing of the letter 
in the ſaddle, but ſome one in Dover did. We were 
then at Windſor ; and immediately upon the receipt of 
the letter from our ſpy, Ireton and I reſolved to take 
a truſty fellow with us, and in troopers habits to go to 
e- Ihe inn; which accordingly we did, and fet our men 
on at 
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at the gate of the inn to watch. The gate was ſhut, 
but the wicket was open, and our men ſtaid to give us 
notice when any one came with a ſaddle upon his head. 
Ireton and I fat in a box near the wicket,” and called 
for a can of beer, and then another, drinking in that 
diſguiſe till ten o'clock, when our centinel gave us no- 
tice that the man with the ſaddle was come: upon 
which we immediately roſe; and when the man was 
leading out his horſe faddled we came up to him with 
our ſwords.drawn, and told him, we were to ſearch 
all who went in and out there; but as he looked like 
an honeſt fellow, we would only ſearch his faddle; 
which we did, and found the letter we looked for; 
and opening it, read the contents, in which the king 
- acquainted the queen, that he was now courted by 
both the factions, the Scots presbyterians, and the 
army; that which of them bid faireſt for him ſhould 
have him; that he thought he could cloſe ſooner with 
the Scots than the other. Upon which we ſpeeded to 
Windſor, and finding we were not likely to have any 
tolerable terms from-the king, we immediately reſolved. 
' to ruin him. 
For a concluſion, I ſhalt ſet down what Dr. Wel - 
wood in his memoirs, obſerves concerning this mats 
| ter. As every thing, ſays he, did contribute to the 
fall of king Charles I. ſo did every thing contribute 
to the rife of Cromwell, and as there was no deſign 
at firſt againſt the king's life, ſo it is probable. that 
Cromwell had no- thoughts, for a long time, .of ever 
arriving at what he-afterwards was. It is known, he 
was once in-treaty with the king, after the army had 
carried his majeſty away from Holmby houſe, to have 
reſtored him to the throne ;.. which probably he would 
have done, if the ſecret had not been like to take vent, 
8 the indiſcretion of ſome about the king; which 
puſhed 
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puſhed Cromwell on to prevent his own, by the ruin 


of-the king. 'y 


* 12. However it was (for theſe things muſt ſtill 


remain under ſome confuſion) it is certain, that a few 


days after the king's departure from Hampton- court, 
and after it was known he was in the iſle of Wight, 


there was a meeting of the general. officers of the atmy 
at Windſor, where Cromwell and Ireton were preſents 
to conſider what ſhould now be done with. the king: 
and it was reſolved, that he ſhould be proſecuted for 
his life as a criminal perſon. This reſolution, how- 


ever, was a great ſecret, whereof the parliament had: 


not the leaſt notice or ſuſpicion; but was, as it had 


been, to be led on by degrees to what it never · de | 


ſigned. 

It is very well known, that, after this time, Crom - 
well was no more a friend to the king. For when his 
majeſty reſuſed to ſign the four famous bills, that were 
ſent him by the parliament, as preliminary to a treaty, 


there was nobody in the houſe that turned this refuſal 


more to his diſadvantage than Cromwell; who de- 
clared, “ that the king was a man of great underſtand- 
ing; but withal ſo great a diflembler, and. ſo falſe a 
man, that he was not to be truſted.” And to confirm 
what he ſaid, he rehearſed ſeveral particulars of the 
king's behaviour whilſt he was in the army: concluding, 
© that they might trouble themſelves no farther with 
ſending propoſitions to the king, but enter into thoſe 
counſels that were neceſſary towards the ſettlement of 
the kingdom.” Which motion being ſeconded by thoſe 


of his party, produced that memorable vote, © that no 


more addreſſes or applications ſhould be made to the 
king, nor any meſſage received from him, under the 
penalty of high treaſon.“ And ſome writers go ſo far 
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as to aſſert, that Cromwell and Ireton were ſo bold in 

this debate, as to threaten not only the king, but even 

the parliament, if they gave the army any farther 

grounds of jealouſy :- and that Cromwell, at the end of 
his ſpeech, . clapped his hand upon his ſword. 


$. 13. But the ſecond civil war breaking out ſoon 


after, Cromwell and the army were obliged to remove 
from London, and the presbyterians began again to pre- 
vail in the houſe.. The vote of no addreſſes was repeal» 
ed,.and a perſonal treaty was reſolved on with the king, 
Cromwell * wrote to his friends: about theſe proceedings,. 

but. 


* Cromwell- had written to his friends, “that it 


would be ſuch a perpetual ignominy to the parliament, 


that nobody abroad or at home would ever give credit 


to them, if they ſhould recede from their former vote 
and declaration of no more addreſſes to the king; con- 
juring them to continue firm in that reſolution.” But 
the parliament had made too great a ſtep to go back 
from what they were now upon; and ſince the firſt 
motion for a treaty, many abſent members reſorted to 
the houſe, and promoted the deſign; ſo that they were 
much more numerous than thoſe who laboured to ob- 
ſtruct it. And ſo, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, it 
was declared, That the votes of no addreſſes ſhould 
ſtand repealed; that the treaty ſhould be at Newport; 
and that his majeſty. ſhould be there with the ſame 
freedom, as when he was at Hampton court: that the 
inſtructions given to colonel Hammond, for the more 
ſtrict confining him, ſhould be recalled ; and that all 
whom the king had named, ſhould have liberty to re- 
pair to him, and remain with him undiſturbed.” Then 
they nominated five lords and ten of the houſe of com- 
; mons 
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but to no purpoſe; which made him uſe all expedition 
to finiſh his buſineſs in the north, that he might re- 
turn to the parliament, and reſtrain the presbyterian 


party. But while the treaty was on foot, the main 
army under Fairfax preſented their large remonſtrance Þ 


mons to he their commiſſioners to treat with the king, 
and ordered them to haſten the treaty with all poſſible 
but Sir Henry Vane being one of them, 
uſed all his arts to delay it, as he had done before with 
the parliament, in hopes that Cromwell would finiſn 
matters in Scotland time enough to return, and uſe 
more effeCtual means to obſtruct it, than he was fur- 
niſned with. Cromwell was very well apprized of theſe 
proceedings, which made him think, that his preſence- 


at the parhament was fo neceflary to reſtrain the pref. 


byterians who ceaſed not to vex bim at any diftance,, 


that he would not be prevailed with to tarry and finiſh 


that only difficult work which remained, viz. the re- 


ducing Pomfret-caſtle ; but leaving it to Lambert, con- 


tinued his march for London, 
in 8 vo. p. 99. 

+} They deſired, „that the parliament would lay 
aſide all further proceedings in this treaty, and return 
to their votes of no addreſſes: that the king might 
come no more to government, but be brought to juſtice, 
as the capital cauſe, of all the evils in the kingdom: 
that a day might be ſet for the prince and the duke of 
York, to appear and anſwer to ſuch things as might be 
laid to their charge; and if they failed herein, they 
might be declared traitors.; that an end might be put 
to this parliament, and new repreſentatives of the- 
people choſen, for the governing and preſerving the 
whole body of the nation: that no king might be here- 


alter 


Vide life of Cromwell, 
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to the parliament, adviſing them to reſume the affair of 
no addreſſes, and to fix a time for their own diſſolution, 
that a new repreſentative might be choſen. This put 
the houſe into great confuſion, eſpecially as the king, 
about the ſame time, was removed from colonel Ham- 
mond, and committed to colonel Ewer at Hurſt caſtle. 


They voted that this action was without their conſent, 


and ſhould be enquired into; and fome reſolute mem» 


bers moved, © that the army, which was now at Wind- 


ſor, might be declared traitors, if they preſumed to 
march nearer London than they. were at preſent.; and 
that an impeachment of high-treaſon- might be drawn 


up againſt the principal officers: of it.” -Hereupon 


the general. marched directly to London, and quarter- 
ed at Whitehall, placing the other chief men in the 
great houſes thereabouts, in order to terriſy the parlia · 
ment. 


But the commons, notwithſtanding this, carried it 


by a majority upon the queſtion, that his- majeſty's 
conceſſions were a ſufficient ground to proceed upon, 


for the ſettlement of the peace of the kingdom;“ and 


appointed a committee to treat with the general. Fair- 
fax, however, inſtead of holding a conference, ordered 


ſome regiments. down to Weſtminſter, who ſet guards 


upon all the avenues to the parliament-houſe, ſeized 
one and forty, of the members as they were entering, 


and denied entrance ta a hundred more; whereupon 


the 


- 


aſter admitted, but upon election of, and in truſt for 
the people, &c.“ In concluſion, they preſs theſe things 


« as good for this and other kingdoms, and hope it 


- will not be taken ill, becauſe from an army, and © 


for the kingdom.“ 


ſervants, when their maſters are ſervants, and truſtes 
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the reſt of the presbyterians declining to come, the houſe 
was left in poſſeſhon of about an hundred and fifty; 
And the night after this interruption, Cromwell ar- 
rived in town, and the next. day took his place in par- 
liament *. 
It is generally ſuppoſed that Cromwell, though ab- 
ſent, influenced the late proceedings,” and that it was 
by his advice and direCtion that the remonſtrance of the 
army was drawn up, and preſented to the houſe. Tis 
 Þf certain that both he and Ireton could manage the gene- 
| If ral, in whatever they pleaſed. However Cromwell, up- 
on his arrival declared, that © be had not been acquaint- 
Jed with the deſign of -purging the houſe; but that ſince 
it was done, he was: very glad of it, and would main- 
e nin it.” 7 
6. 14. The remnant of the * 
ed their votes of non addieſſes, and annull'd all thoſe 
it chat introduced and ſucceeded the treaty; and particu- 
's larly reſolved that the king's anſwer to-their-propoſitions. 
n, vas not ſatisfactory. Soon after which a motion was 
ad. made, to proceed capitally againſt the king; when Crom- 


FO well: 


* * The army having thus purged the houſe from all 
zed © they either knew or ſuſpected to be enemies to their de- 
ug, bens, lieutenant- colonel Axtel came in, and preſented 
to the remaining members the propoſals of the army, 
ktting fortb, (That they had for a long while ſadly be- 
held; and taſted in their proceedings, the miſerable ef- 
ſects of counſels divided and corrupted by faction, and 
perſonal. intereſt; and defiring, that all faithful mem- 
bers would acquit themſelves by a proteſtation of their 
not concurring in the late proceedings, and would then 


ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed to take orders for the. 
Wecution of * . 
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well ſtood up and declared, © that if any man moved 


this upon deſign, he ſhould think him the greateſt trai- 


tor in the world; but ſince providence and neceility had 
caſt them upon it, he would pray to God to bleſs their 
counſels, though he was not prepared to n them ad- 
vice.“ + 
I ſhall paſs over all the affair of the king's trial, as a 
matter commonly known; but muſt not omit what bi- 


ſhop. Burnet relates, that commiſhoners were ſent from 
8 1 


+ On December 16th. a party of horſe was ſent 
. / over to Hurſt-caſtle, to bring the king to Windfor 
who lay at Farnham on the 22d, and was delivered up 
at Windſor-caſtle the day following, colonel Harriſon 
_ commanded the guards about him. Soon aſter, the 
council of war was ordered, „that nothing ſhould be 
done upon the knee to the king; that all ceremonies of 
ſtate uſed to him ſhould be left off, and his attendance 
mould be with fewer perſons and at leſs charge.” Next 
day the committee of the commons, which had been ap- 
pointed to draw up a charge againſt the king, reported 
an ordinance “ for impeaching Charles Stuart king of 
England of high treaſon; and for trying him by com- 
miſſioners to be nominated: in the ſaid ordinance; which 
being agreed to by the commons, was on January 2d, 
carried up to the lords for their concurrence. But upon 
their rejecting it, the commons paſſed theſe remarkable 
votes. Firſt, That the people are, under God, the 
original of all. juſt power. Secondly, That the commons 
of England, being choſen by the people, are the ſupreme 
power of the nation. Thirdly, That whatever is enacl- 
ed or declared by them, has the force of law, without 
the conſent of the houſc of peers.” It was on theſe votes 
that all their ſubſequent proceedings were founded. 
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Scotland, to proteſt againſt putting the king to death. 
They laid indeed a great load upon the king; but by a 
clauſe in the covenant, to which they had ſworn, by the 
terms upon which Scotland had engaged in the war, 
and by the ſolemn declarations that they had ſo often 
publiſhed to the world, they were obliged, they ſaid, to 
be faithful in the preſervation. of his majeſty's perſon, ' 
Cromwell undertook to anſwer them, by ſhewing, **that 
a breach, of truſt in a king ought to be puniſhed more 
than any other crime whatever: that they had ſworn 
to the preſervation” of the king's perſon, only in 
defence of the true religion; but that when the 
true religion was obſtructed by the king, their oath 
was no farther obligatory ; that the covenant did 
bind them to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and e- 
nemies to the caule, to condign puniſhment; and that 
thoſe to whom publick juſtice had been done, as in the 
matter of Montroſe, were in compariſon but ſmell offend- 
ers; they acted by commiſſion from the king, who was 
therefore the principal, and ſo the moſt guilty.” Thus 
Cromwell had manifeſtly the better of them, upon their 
own principles. 

Another attempt in "TI of the king was made up- 
on the lieutenant-general by his own kinſman, colonel 
John Cromwell, who came to town with credential let- 
ters from the ſtates of Holland, whereto was added a 
blank, with fignets both of the king and the prince, for 
Cromwell to ſet down his own conditions, if he would 
now ſave his life. The colonel uſed a great deal of frees 
dom, and even reproached him warmly for turning the 
king's enemy, after having proteſted ſo much in his fas 
your. But the general anſwered, “ that it was not he, 
but the army, and that times were altered ſince he had 
engaged for the king.“ And at laſt, when he could 
ve longer bear his couſin s importunity, he defired he 

might 
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might have till night to conſider of it, and that the co» 
lonel would wait at his inn till then, But about one in 
the morning, a meſſenger came, to inform the colonel 
that he might go to bed; for the council of officers had 
reſolved, that the king id dic. 
This reſolution was accordingly executed; aid king 
Charles, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, * died greater than 
be lived, ſhewing, what has often been remarked of the 
family of the Stuarts, that they bore misfortunes bet- 
ter than profperity. He was a prince of great devotion 
and piety, remarkable for his temperance and chaſtity, 
being an utter enemy to all debauchery. But his reign 
both in peace and war, was a continual ſeries of errors; 
ſo that his judgment could hardly be good. He was 
out of meaſure fet upon following his humour, but was 
unreaſonably feeble to thoſe he truſted, eſpecially the 
queen. His notion of regal power was carried too 
high, and every oppoſition to it he thought rebellion. 


F. 15. Thus, ſays the anonymous author before quot- 
ed, have we got over this dark ſcene, in which our 
lieutenant general is commonly ſuppoſed to be chiefly 
concerned. But as it is not ſtrange he ſhould, if the 
: ſtory of the king's dealing deceitfully with him be true; 
ſo it may more reaſonably be concluded, that his ſon-in- 
law Ireton, rather than he, was the perſon who chiefly 
inſſuenced in theſe proceedings. I know Ireton is ſup- 
poſed all along to have acted by Cromwell's directions; 
but whether he did or no, may, I think, in many caſes 
be queſtioned. Ireton was certainly a zealous com- 
 monwealth's-man, which party was always averſe to any 

treaty with the king; and though he with Cromwell was 
in ſuch a treaty, he never really intended to cloſe with 
the king; but only to lay his party afleep, whilſt they 
were conteſting with the preſbyterian, — in parlia- 
| ment: 
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ment: but he ſays no ſuch thing of Cromwell, whom 


he ſeems all along to be angry with, for his deſign of 
making an agreement with the king, being himſelf ut- 


terly averſe to it, and ſuppoling Cromwell's main end 


was to gratify his own ambition; which is not unlike- 
ly; and yet he might have been in earneſt in the treaty, 
and alſo have deſigned the publick good. Cromwell 
was certainly no commonwealth's-man, though he was 
forced to humour, and in many things actually to com- 
ply with the party: and as the agitators, and their 
offspring the levellers, who were no other than the com- 
monwealth's- men in the army, and whom it 1s likely 
Cromwell at firit might make ufe of to bring about ſome 
of his deſigns, were the original contrivers and chief ac- 
tors in the king's death; fo whatever hand Cromwell 
had in it, ſeems to be chiefly owing to their fury and 
deſperate reſolutions, which made him apprehenſive of 
the greateſt danger, if he did not comply with their de- 
ligns; though at the ſame time, the contradictions that 
appeared in the king's conduct, might the more eaſily 
incline him to join purpoſes with them. 

In ſhort, what with the danger that threaten'd his 
perſon, if he had perſiſted to oppoſe the deſign of the 
levellers; and what with the conſideration of the king's 
paſt miſ-government, which had been the original cauſe 
'of all the evils the nation had ſuffered, and the fear of 
the like happening for the future, if he ſhould be re- 
ſtored; he having diſcovered himſelf to be ofa very incon- 
ſtant and wavering, not to ſay equivocating, temper 3 
Cromwell was at length ſo wrought upon, as to think it 
neceſſary, and ſo lawful, to take of the king; in which 
towards the laſt he ſeemed to be pretty active, though 
always in ſome doubt about it. We are expreſly told, 
he at firſt ſhewed ſome repugnance to ſo black an un- 
dertaking, as my author calls it, and ſeemed to ſhew 

an 
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an abhorrence of it, and not to ſurmount it, as he ſaid 
himſelf, but only becauſe he ſaw that the providence of 
Od, and the neceſlity of the times, had inſpired the 
army to make ſo terrible a ſacrifice; but that facrifice, 
after all, was the only one that could fave the ſtate and 
religion. And I cannot here omit what biſhop Burnet 
ſays of this matter: he tells us, that Ireton was the per- 
ſon that drove on the king's trial and death, and that 
Cromwell was all the while in ſome ſuſpence about it. 
“ Ireton, ſays he, had the principles and the temper 
of Caſſius in him: he ſtuck at nothing that might have 
turned England to a commonwealth; and he found out 
Cook and Bradſhaw, two bold lawyers, as proper inſtru- 
ments for managing it.” And we are informed by 
others, that Ireton was the perſon who wrought upon 
Fairfax, and managing the affair of the army's remon- 
© trance, and purging the parliament. | 


| $. 16. To conclude, it is apparent in general, that 
the king's behaviour during the whole courſe of his trou- 
bles, was enough to deſtroy that confidence which might 
otherwiſe have been repoſed in him, and to alienate the 
Hearts of thoſe who were inclined to his intereſt. Whats 
ever conceſſions he at any time made, through the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs, upon the leaſt advantage appearing 
on his ſide, he was ready to revoke them all. And we 
find, by the letters to his queen, that were taken at the 
battle of Naſeby, how little regard he had for the parlia- 
ment, and for the rights of the people, about which they 
were then contending. In one of them he declafes 
e his intention to make peace with the Iriſh, and to 
have 40, ooo of them over in England to proſecute the 
war here;” and in another he complains, *that he could 
not prevail with his mongrel parliament at Oxford, to 
vote that the houſes at Weſtminſter were not a lawiul 
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parliament.” So little thanks, as * one obferves, who 
was no enemy to his majeſty, had thoſe noble lords and 
gentlemen, for expoſing their lives and fortunes in de- 
fence of the king in his adverſity, What then might 
they expect, if he ſhould prevail by conqueſt ? In thoſe 
letters alſo, he tells the queen, * that he would not 
make a peace with the rebels without her approbation, 
nor go one jot from the paper ſhe ſent him: that in | 
the treaty at Uxbridge, he did not poſitively own the 
parliament; it being otherwiſe to be conſtrued, though | 
they were ſo ſimple as not to find it out: and that it | 
was recorded in the notes of the king's council, that he | 
did not acknowledge them a parliament.” | 


5. 7. Concetylng the defeat of this treaty at Ux- 
bridge, Dr. Wellwood gives us the following account. 
« Many endeavours, ſays he, were uſed from time to 
time, to bring matters to an accommodation by way of 1 
treaty; but ſtill ſome one unlucky accident or other 
| render'd them abortive. At the treaty of Uxbridge, 
; though the parliament's demands were high, and the 
king ſhewed a more than ordinary averſion to comply 
with them; yet the ill poſture of the king's affairs at that 
time, and the fatal conſequences they feared would fol- 
low upon breaking off the treaty, obliged a great many 
of the king's friends, and more particularly that noble 
perſon the earl of Southampton, who had gone poſt from 
Uxbridge to Oxford for that purpoſe, to preſs the king 
again and again upon their knees, to yield to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times; and by giving his aſſent to ſome 
of the moſt material propoſitions that were ſent him, to 
ſettle a laſting peace with his people, The king was > - 
at laſt prevailed with to follow their counſel ; and he 
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next morning was appointed for ſigning a warrant to his 
commiſſioners, to that effect. And fo ſure were they 
of a happy end of all differences, that the king at ſup» 
per complaining his wine was not good, one told him 
merrily, * he hoped his majeſty would drink better be- 
fore a week was over at Guildhall with the lord-mayor, 
But ſo it was, that when they came early the next mor- 
ning to wait upon him with the warrant that had been 
agreed upon over-night, they found his majeſty had 
- changed his reſolution, and was become inflexible in 
theſe points. 

'The unbappy occaſion of this alteration has lain hither- 
to a ſecret in hiſtory, and might have continued ſuch 
{till if a letter from the marquis of Montroſs in Scotland, 
whereof I have ſeen a copy under the duke of Richmond's 
hand, did not give a ſufficient light into it. To make 
the matter better .underſtood, it is neceſſary to ſay ſome» 
thing of Montroſs and his actions in Scotland. 

This nobleman had been at firſt very active and 
zealous for the liberties-of his country; and was the firſt 


man that paſſed the river Tweed at the head of five hun- 


dred horſe, upon the Scots firſt expedition into England: 
but being afterwards diſobliged, or, as ſome ſay, repent- 
ing of his former error, he left that fide, and came in 
to the king at the breaking out of the war between him 
and the parliament. When the Scots came into Eng- 
land the ſecond time to aſliſt the parliament, Montroſs 
applied himſelf to the king for a commiſſion to levy war 
againlt his rebel ſubjects, as they were called, of Scot- 
land; aſſuring his majeſty, that he was able, with the 
aſſiſtance of his friends, and concurrence of the reſt of the 
royal party, to make at leaſt a very conſiderable diver- 


ſion, if not to reduce the whole country to his majeſty's 


obedience. Accordingly the marquis was made gover- 
nor of Scotland; where, & the ſpace of five months, 
with 
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with a handful of raw undiſciplined men, and thoſe not 
half-armed, he did over-run a great part of the country, 
and gain three very conſiderable battles; the laſt of 
which was that of Inverlochy, fought the ſecond of 
February 1044, according to the Engliſh, and 
1645, according to the Scotch account. In this 
battle the earl of Argyle was entirely defeated, and the 
prime of the noble family of the Campbells cut off, with 
inconſiderable loſs on Montroſs's fide; who next day 
diſpatched an expreſs to the king with the news of this 
and his two former victories: and in his letter expreſſed 
his © utter averſion to all treaties with his rebel par- 
liament in England,” as he calls them: tells the king, 
« he is heartily ſorry to hear that his majeſty had con- 
ſented to treat; and hopes it is not true: adviſes him 
not to enter into terms with his rebellious ſubjects, as 
being a thing unworthy of a king: and aſſures him that 
he himſelf was now ſo much maſter of Scotland, that he 
doubted not but tobe able within a few menths to march 
into England to his majeity's aſſiſtance, with a brave 
army.” And concludes with this odd expreſſion, 
« when I have conquered from Dan to Beerſheba, as 1 
doubt not I ſhall very quickly, I hope I may then have 
leave to ſay, as David's general ſaid to his maſter, Come 
thou, leſt this country be called by my name.” 

This letter, writ with ſuch an air of aſſurance, and 
by a perſon that was thought capable to make good his 
promiſes, and the matter contained in it ſuiting but too 
well with the king's inclinations, was unluckily deliver- 
ed to the king but a few hours before he was to have 
ſigned the warrant before-mentioned; and had as ill 
effects as the worſt of king Charles's enemies could have 
wiſhed: for it daſhed out in a moment all the impreſ- 
lions his beſt friends had been making upon him for a 
conſiderable time, towards a full ſettlement with his 
people. 
F 2 It 
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It looked, ſays my author, as if there was ſome ſe- 
cret fatality in this whole matter; for it could hardly 
have been imagined, that a letter writ the third of Fe- 
bruary, in the furthermoſt north corner of Britain, 
ſhould come ſo ſoon to Oxford, conſidering: the length 
of the journey, the badneſs of the roads at that time of 
the year, eſpecially through the mountainous part of 
Scotland, together with the parliament's and Scotch ar- 
mies and garriſons that were poſted all along the road: 
and yet certain 4t is, jt came through all theſe dangers 
and inconveniencies in very few days: for it is indorſed 
upon the copy I have ſeen, that it was delivered to the 
king during the treaty of Uxbridge; which every body 
knows began the 3eth. of January, and ended the 22d 
of February. And further, it muſt have been deliver- 
ed before the 19th of February, becauſe king Charles 
takes notice of it in a letter to the queen of that date, 
found among others at Naſeby; whese he ſays, “tho 
I leave news to others, yet I cannot but tell thee, that 
even now J have received certain intelligence of a great 
defeat given by Montroſs to Argyle, who upon ſurpriſe 
teally routed theſe rebels, and killed 1500 upon the 
place.” And it is remarkable that in the ſame letter to 
the queen, immediately after the mentioning Montroſs's 
victory, the king adds, that as for truſting the rebels, 
either by going to London, or diſbanding my army be- 
fore a peace, do no ways fear my hazarding ſo cheaply 
or fooliſhly : for I eſteem the intereſt thou haſt in me 
at a ſar dearer rate; and pretend to have a little more 
wit (at leaſt by the ſympathy that is betwixt us) than to 
put myſelf into the reverence of perfidious rebels.” 
W hich words being compared with Montroſs's letter“, 
it will be found the one is a commentary on the other. 

Dt. 
* See his letter in the appendix. 
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Dr. Wellwood concludes with this obſervation, tc that 
conſidering the time when this letter of Montroſs was 


writ, the critical minute it was delrvered, with the 
ſad conſequences that attended it; it makes the axiom 
true, That oftentimes the fate of princes and ſtates is 


chiefly owing to very minute and unforeſeen accidents.” 
But may we not add from his own relation, that king 


Charles's fluCtuating and vain temper, which eaſily re- 


ceived every flattering impreſſion, and could be truſted 
only in proportion to the reſtraint it was under, was 
what in reality ruined his cauſe, more than any fatality 


or accident that appeared in this affair? 


C HAP. VI. 
Cromwell's management towards the parliament, the ar- 
my, and the parties he had to deal with, zl he 4 
ſumed the ſovereignty: 


. 1. 8 ered is nothing more eſſential i in the cha- 
| racter of a prince, or a great miniſter, 
than the art of governing parties, and reconciling dif- 
ferent intereſts, ſo as to make them concur in the ad- 
vancement of his own deſigns; ſo there is no art more 
difficult than this to attain, or that requires more extra- 
ordinary qualifications in the perſon who attempts to 
practiſe it. But never was there a greater maſter in 
this art than Cromwell; never was there a man who 
practiſed it fo ſucceſsfully, with ſo little aſſiſtance, and 
ſo few advantages. His whole public life was one con- 
tinued inſtance of his addreſs and dexterity, either in 
circumventing and diſtreſſing others, or in evading and 
breaking the ſnares that were laid for himſelf. 

His firſt care, from the beginning, was to ſecure 
himſelf a party in the houſe of commons; which he 
effected by bis zeal for the public good, and his vigilance 
| V 3 | in 
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in proſecuting all the meaſures that were entered into 
by the parliament. Hence it was that the earls of Efſex 
and Mancheſter,, though. the former was general in 
chief, and the other Cromwell's fuperior, were not able 
to prejudice him, after he had eſtabliſhed his reputation 
by the victory of Marſton-moor. When the Scotch 
chancellor 4 neculcd him of being an incendiary, and a 

publick 


t The ener! s ſpeech againſt him was in the fol- 
lowing terms. - 
Mr. Maynard and Mr. Whitelock, 1 can aſſure 
you of the great opinion both my brethren and ſelf 
have of your worth and abilities; elſe we ſhould not 
have deſired this meeting with you: and ſince it is his 
excellency's pleaſure, that I ſhould acquaint you with 
the matter upon whilk your counſel is deſired, I ſhall 
obey his command, and briefly recite the buſineſs to 


you. 
- You ken vary weele, that Kentenanh-general Crom- 
well is no friend of ours; and ſince the advance of our 


army into England, he has uſed all underhand and cun- 


ning means to tak off from our honour, and merit of 


this kingdom, an evil requital of our hazards and ſervi- 
ces; but ſo it is, and we are nevertheleſs fully ſatisfied 
of the affections and gratitude of the gude people of the 
nation in general. 

It is thought requiſite for us, and for carrying on 
the cauſe of the twa kingdoms, that this obſtacle or res } 
mora be removed out of the way, whom we foreſee will 


be no ſmall impediment to us in the gude wy we | 


have undertaken. 
He not only is no friend to us, and the government 


of our church, but he is alſo no well - willer to his ex- 


cellency, whom you and we have all cauſe to love and 
honour 3 
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publick enemy of his country, with a view to remove 


him out of Effex's way ; Mr. Whitelock informed that 


miniſter, that he looked upon Cromwell to be a 


gentleman of quick and ſubtle parts, and who had a 
great intereſt in both houſes of parliament, and that it 
would be needful to collect ſuch particular paſſages con- 
cerning him, as might be ſufficient to prove him an 


_ incendiary, before they could expect the parliament 


ſhould proceed againſt him.” And though ſome gentle- 
men preſent, in particular. Mr. Hollis and Sir Philip 
Stapleton, attempted to mention ſuch particular paſſages, 


and to maintain that Cromwell had not ſuch intereſt ia 


F 4 the 


honour ; and if he be permitted to go on this way, it 


may, I fear, endanger the whole buſineſs; therefore we 


are to adviſe of ſome courſe to be taken for prevention 


of this miſchief. 


You ken vary weele the accord betwixt the twa na- 
tions, and the union by the Solemn League and Cove- 


nant; and if any be an incendiary between the twa na- 


tions, how he is to be proceeded againſt. Now the mat- 
ter is, wherein we defire your opinions, what you tak 
the meaning of the word incendiary to be, and whe- 
ther the lieutenant- general be not ſick an incendiary, as 
is meant thereby; and whilk way wud be beſt to tak to 
proceed againſt him, 1f he proved fick an incendiary, 
that we may clepe his wings from ſoaring to the preju- 
dice of 'our cauſe. | 7 

Now you may ken, that by our law in Scotland, we 
clepe him an incendiary wha kindleth coals of conten- 
tion, and raiſeth differences in the ſtate, to the publick 
damage; and he is tanquam publicus hoſtis patriæ. Whe- 
ther your law be the ſame or not,. you ken beſt, who 
are mikle learned therein, and therefore we deſire your 
judgments in theſe points. 


—— 
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the parliament as was pretended, yet the whole proceſs 
came to nothing, and the lieutenant-general eſcaped, | 
While he was thus put to it to ſecure himſelf, who 
would have thought that he ſhould have accuſed ano- 
ther, and even that very general to whom he was lieu- 
tenant ? Yet this was the caſe between him and Man- 
cheſter, whom he charged + with betraying the parlia- 
ment, and ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of their cauſe. And 


though 


- + About four months after the fight at Marſton» 

moor happened the ſecond battle of Newbury, where 
Cromwell is ſaid to have endangered the king's perſon, 
had not the earl of Cleveland interpoſed, and bore off 
the purſuit. This battle was the occaſion of an irre- 
concilable breach between him and the earl of Man- 
cheſter. Cromwell accuſed the earl of cowardly betray- 
ing the parliament, for that he might very eaſily have 
defeated the king's army, when he drew off his cannon, 
if he would have ſuffered him with his own brigade to 
have charged them in their retreat; but that the earl ob- 
ſtinately oppoſed all advice and importunity, giving no 
other reaſon, than ** That if he did overthrow the king's 
army, the king would always have another to keep up 
the war; but if his army ſhould be overthrown at that 
nice juncture, they ſhould be all rebels and traitors, 
and executed and forfeited by the law.” This laſt ex- 
preſſion was heinouſly taken by the parliament, as if the 
earl believed the law was againſt them, after they had 

ſo often declared, that the law was on their fide. The 
earl acknowledged, that he had in effect ſaid, * That 
they would be treated as traitors if their army was de- 
feated,” when hediſliked the lieutenant-general's advice, 
in expoſing the army to an unſeaſonable hazard. Vide 
Life of Cromwell, p. 17. 
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though the earl recriminated, and affirmed that Crom- 
well bad once ſaid to him, My lord, if you will ſtick 
firm to honeſt men, you will find an army at your com- 
mand, that will give law to king and parliament;“ yet 
Cromwell had viſibly the advantage in this conteſt, and 


ſoon after ſucceeded Mancheſter in his poſt, who was 
laid aſide by his maſters} 


5. 2. It is not to be thought that a man who had 
raiſed himſelf in the army, could be in earneſt about 
laying down his commiſſion, when he appeared ſo vi- 
gorous about the ſelf-denying ordinance. But Crom- 
well was certain of carrying his own point in the houſe, 
provided he could get his ſuperiors, and thoſe who 
were jealous of him, removed from the ſervice. He 
ran little riſk therefore in proffering to lay down his 
own commiſſion, while he moved that an ordinance 
might be prepared, to make it unlawful for any 
member of either houſe to hold any office in the army, 
or any place in the ſtate,” And when he hinted at 
the people's jealouſy, that while members of the par- 
liament were in chief command, they found too much 
intereſt in continuing the war to ſuffer them to be ear- 
neſt in endeavouring to end it; he gave a thorough- 
blow to my lord Mancheſter, whom he had before 
accuſed of labouring to protract the preſent confu :; 
ſion *. 


Cromwell 


* Cromwell's ſpeech in the houſe in favour of this or- 
dinance, was to the following purpoſe; viz: “ That 
there were many things upon which he never reflected 
before; yet upon reconſideration, he could not but own: 
that all was very true; and till there was a perfect re- 
formation in thoſe particulars recommended to them,,, 


E. 35 nothing. 
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Cromwell pretended indeed, when the army was 
new modelled upon this motion, and all the old officers _ 
removed, to go among the reſt and take his leave of 

de Sir 


nothing they took in hand would proſper: That the par- 
liament had done wiſely in the beginning of the war, to 
engage many of their members in the moſt dangerous 
parts of it, that the nation might ſee they deſigned not 
to embark others in perils, whilſt themſelves fat ſecure- 
ly out of gun-ſhot, but would march with them where 
the danger moſt threatened; and thoſe honourable per- 
ſons, who had thus expoſed themſelves, had merited ſo 
much of their country, that their memories would be 
held in perpetual veneration: and whatever ſhould be 
well done after them, would be imputed to their ex- 
ample. But now God had ſo bleſſed their army, that 
there had grown up with it many excellent officers, who 
were fitter for much greater charges than they now en- 
joyed; therefore he defired them not to be terrified with 
an imagination, that they ſhould want able men to 
fill the greateſt vacancy ; for beſides that it was not 
good to put ſuch truſt in an arm of fleſh, as to think 
that ſuch a cauſe as this depended upon any one man, ſo 
be affured them, that they had officers in their army, 
who were fit to be generals in any enterpriſe in Chriſten- 
Adon:.“ He added, © He thought nothing ſo neceſſa- 
ry as to vindicate the parliament from partiality towards 
their own members; proffered to lay down his own 
commiffion in the army, and deſired, that an ordinance 
might be prepared, to make it unlawful for any mem- 
ber of either houſe to hold any office in the army, or 
any place in the ſtate; and ſo concluded with an en- 
largement upon the vices and corruptions crept into the 
army, and freely told them, That till the whole ar- 
* 


_ —— 
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Sir Thomas Fairfax the new general, who was then at 
Windſor : but how much ſoever he might ſeem to be 
furpriſed, there is no room to queſtion but he knew of 
the committee's recommendation of him to Sir Tho- 
mas, as the moſt proper perſon for an enterpriſe then pro- 
jected, that of interrupting the correſpondence between 
the king and prince Rupert. This was only a prelude 
to what ſoon followed, when his perſonal ſervice in the 
houſe was diſpenſed with, and his commiſſion continued 
from time to time, till he was conſtituted lieutenant ge- 
neral of the horſe, with the ſame full powers that Man- 
cheſter had before enjoyed. 


§. 3. But when the firſt civil war was over, Crom 
well had yet a more difficult part to act. Diſſentions 
broke out between the parliament, which was chiefly. 
preſbyterians, and the army, which inclined to indepen- 
dency. Theſe differences were heightened by the citi- 
zens of London, who addreſſed the parliament againſt" 
the independants, and complained particularly of the 
army, where many, they ſaid, who were neither learn- 
ed nor ordained, took upon them to preach and expound 
the ſcripture. Cromwell, for a long time,. had ſeemed 
to favour preſbytery; but having got many of his friends 
into power, and finding the army on his ſide, he now: 
eſpouſed the independant party. Hereupon the parlia- 
F. 6 ent 


my were new modelled and brought under ſtricter diſ- 
cipline, they muſt not expect any remarkable ſucceſs in 
any undertaking.” In conclufion, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare an ordinance for the excluſion of alt 
members from the fore-mentioned truſts; which took 
np much time, and was long debated ; but in the end 
paſſed, and was called the ſelf-denying ordinance. 
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ment grew particularly jealous of him, and were for 
taking meaſures to diſmiſs him, and his partizans from 
their military poſts. Cromwell was no leſs jealous of 
them, and being aware of what they deſigned, reſolved 
| to be even with them. Accordingly he took care to 
1 whiſper ſuſpicions of the parliament, and make a ſtrong 
party for military power . 

There was actually a deſign on foot, to break fome FF 
of the independant regiments, and ſend the others to 
Ireland: of which Cromwell getting timely notice, he 
| and Ireton got it inſinuated through all the army, that 
the parliament intended to diſband them without 
paying their arrears, or elſe to conſume them in Ire- 
1 land with ſickneſs and famine. This ſo. exaſperated 
the ſoldiers, that when the orders came for diſbanding 
ſome, and tranſporting others, they refuſed to comply 
with them, When the parliament heard this, they 
were highly offended, and threatening expreſſions came 
from ſome of the members; which occaſioned Crom- 
well, then in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlow, who ſtood 
by, ſaying, 5** theſe men will never leave off, till the 
army pull them out by the ears.” 


232 


i 


$. 4. 


2 Ludlow tells us, that as he was walking with him a 

| one morning in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he inveigh- 

1 ed bitterly againſt the parliament, and ſaid familiarly 

to him, * If thy father were alive, he would let ſome 

of them hear what they deſerve;“ adding farther, * That 2 

it was a miſerable thing to ſerve a parliament, to whom g 

let a man be never ſo faithful, if one pragmatical fel- b 

low amongſt them riſe up and aſperſe him, he ſhall ne- 60 
ver wipe it off; whereas, when one ſerves under a ge- ta 


neral, he may do as much ſervice, and yet be free from n 
all blame and envy.” | bog al 


2 
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5. 4: A ſpirit of oppoſition being thus raiſed in the 
army, they. began now profeſſedly to enter into compe - 
tition with the parliament, and to claim a ſhare with 
them in ſettling the kingdom: and that they might be 
upon a nearer level with them, . they made. choice of a 
number of ſuch officers as they approved, which was 
called the general's council of officers, and was to re- 
ſemble the houſe: of peers; and three or four out of. 
each regiment, moſtly. corporals or ſerjeants, were 
choſen by the common ſoldiers, and called agitators,.. 
who were to anſwer to the houſe of commons. Theſe 
two bodies met ſeparately, and examined all the acts 
and orders of the parliament towards ſettling the king- 
dom, and reforming, dividing or diſbanding the army: 
and after ſome conſultations, they. unanimouſly. declar- 
ed, “ that they would not be divided or diſbanded till: 
their full arrears were paid, and till full proviſion was 
made for liberty of conſcience, which hitherto had been . 
little ſecured.” They added, that as they had vo- 
luntarily taken up arms for the liberty and defence of 


the nation, of which they were a part; before they laid 


down thofe arms, they would ſee all thoſe ends provid- 
ed for.” This declaration was delivered at the bat of 
the houſe;of commons, by three or four. perſons of the 
army's council *. 


This 


* Soon after this declaration, the foldiers drew up 
a vindication of their proceedings, direCting it to their 
general; wherein they complained of a deſign to diſ- 
band, and new-model the army; which, they ſaid, 
vas a plot contrived by ſome men, who had lately 
taſted of ſovereignty, and being raiſed above the ordi- 
nary.-ſphere of ſervants, would fain become maſters, 
and were degenerated into tyrants,” For which rea- 


fon - 


—— 
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This contrivance for keeping the army together, and 


ſetting them up againſt the parliament, was a maſter 
ſtroke of Cromwell's. It not only faved him at preſent, 


but proved the foundation of all his future greatneſs. 


For the army continued reſolute in their defign, and 


grew more haughty in their expreſſions, till the diffe- 


' rence ſeemed almoſt irreconcilable. Fairfax the gene- 
neral indeed was a preſbyterian; but then Cromwell 
had ſo much the aſcendant over him, as well as over 
the army, that he was prevailed with to write a letter 
to back the army's petitions J. "Theſe proceedings 


grievouſly - 


ſon they declared, “that they would neither be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of Ireland, nor ſuffer themſelves 
to be diſbanded, till their deſires were obtained, and 
the ſubjects rights and liberties ſhould be vindicated 
and ſecured,” This paper being ſigned by many in- 
ferior officers, the parliament declared them enemies 
of the ſtate, impriſoning fome of them who talked 
loudeſt : Whereupon they drew up another addreſs to 
the general, complaining, how diſdainfully they 
were uſed by the parliament, for whom they had ven- 
tured their lives, and ſpilt their blood; that the privi- 


leges due to them 2* ſoldiers, and as ſubjects, were 


taken from them; and when they complained of the 
injuries done to them, they were abuſed, beaten, and. 
impriſoned.” 

+ In this letter he took notice of ſeveral petitions, 
which were prepared in the city of London, and other 
places, againſt the army; adding, © that it was look- 
ed upon as ſtrange, that the officers of the army might 
not be permitted to petition, when ſo many petitions 
were received againſt them ; and that he much doubt- 


ed, that the * might draw to a rendezvous, and 


think 
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grievouſly troubled the parliament; but reſolving not 
to ſubmit to thoſe who lived on their pay, they declar - 
ed, © that whoſoever ſhould refuſe, being commanded, 
to engage in the ſervice of Ireland ſhould be diſbanded.” 
The army, however, would not recede from their re- 
folutions, and falling into direct mutiny, called for the 
arrears that were due to them, © which they knew 
where, and how to levy for themſelves.” Nor would 
they be pacified till the declaration againſt them was e- 
raſed out of the journal-book, and a month's pay ſent 
to them. Nay, they ſtil] gave out, that they knew 
how to make themſelves as confiderable as the parlia- 
ment, and where to have their ſervice better eſteemed 
and requited.” Which ſo ſtartled the parliament, that 
they ſent a committee of both houfes, to treat with a 
committee of officers, upon the beſt means for compo- 
Sng theſe differences. And thus the army, by a con- 


ceſſion of the parliament's, ſeemed to be put upon a le- 


vel with it: which diſpoſed Fairfax to greater concurs 
rence with the humour of the ſoldiers, as he ſaw it ſo 
much complied with, and ſubmitted to. 


F. 5. Cromwell hitherto thought it neceſſary to keep 
fair with the parliament; and, through his choice 
knack at diſſimulation, he would ſeem highly diſpleaſed 
with the inſolence of the ſoldiers, and inveighed bitter» 
ly againſt their preſumption in the houſe of commons, 
when any of their addrefſes were preſented. He alſo 
propoſed, that the general might be ſent down to the 
army; who, he ſaid, would ſoon conjure down this 
mutinous. ſpirit. Himſelf, by theſe means, was once 


Or 


think of taking ſome other courſe for their own vindi- 
cation.“ 
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of twice ſent, to reduce them to order: aa. after 
_ ſaying two or three days, he returned again to the par- 
liament, with heavy complaints of the great licence that 
was got into the army; declaring, © that for his own- 
part, he was rendered ſo odious to them by the- artifice 
of his enemies, that they had deſigned to kill him, if he 
had not-timely eſcaped out of their hands.” But he 
was greatly ſuſpected by ſome, notwithſtanding this, of 
having under-hand encouraged the army's proceedings; 
and the moſt active officers and agitators were believed 
to be his own creatures, who would do nothing with- 
out his directions: ſo that it was privately reſolved by 
the chief members of the houſe of commons, that when 
he came the next day to the houſe, which he ſeldom. 
failed to do, they would ſend him to the tower. 1 
This deſign could not be managed ſo ſecretly, but 
Cromwell got intelligence of it. The next day, when 
the houſe expected every minute to ſee him come in, If 
they were informed he was met out of town by break. I} 1, 
of day, with only one ſervant, poſting away to the ar- I , 
n 
It 


my. Here he ordered a rendezvous of ſome. regiments 

of horſe, and then diſpatched a letter to the houſe of 

commons, to acquaint them, * that the jealouſy the I , 
troops had conceived of him was much abated, and he 

had therefore been invited by the officers to his own re- I , 
giment, in order to reclaim them by his advice; in KW pþ 
which view he made all poſſible haſte to the army.” He I 6 
alſo adviſed a general rendezvous of the troops, and IF 
that general Fairfax might be ſeat down with all expe- 
dition. F C 


F. 6. It was during this quarrel ' between the houſe I x 
of commons and the army, that Cromwell gave the Wi © 
world that ſpecimen of his deep artifice, which was re- Wl 
lated by Sir Harbottle Grimſton to biſhop Burnet, In I 


: 
' 4 
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2 meeting of officers- it was propoſed to purge the am 
better, in order to know whom they might depend on. | 
Cromwell ſaid, “ be was ſure of the army; but there 
was another body, naming the houſe of commons, that 
wanted more to be purged, and the army could only do 
that.” This was reported to the houſe by Grimſton, 
5 and witneſſes atteſted it at the har. Whereupon Crom; 
ö well, who was preſent, fell down upon his knees, and 
made a ſolemn prayer to God, atteſting his innocence, 
and great zeal for the ſervice of the houſe. This he 
, did with great vehemence, and many tears: after which. 
[ he made a long ſpeech, juſtifying himſelf, and the reſt 
of the officers, except a few, who ſeemed inclinable to 
a return back to Egypt, as he pbraſed it. And ſo was 
the houſe wrought- upon by theſe means, that what the 
t | vitneſſes ſaid was little believed; and Grimfton was of 
n opinion, that had the motion been made, both he and 
ly. they would have been ſent to the Tower. Cromwell. 
however no ſooner got out of the houſe, but he reſolved: 
not to truſt himſelf there again: ſo haſtening to the ar- 
my, he in a few days brought them to town, and did 
in effect purge the houſe of many members, which en- 
e Of abled him to treat the reſt juſt as he pleaſed. 
e There is another ſtory of Mr. Locke, in his memoirs. 
of Anthony Aſhley Cooper, the firſt earl of Shaftſbury, 
IN which deſerves to be here inſerted. He tells us, that 
ie Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper (for he was not a lord till 
after the reſtoration) calling upon Mr. Holles, in his 
way to the houſe, found him in a great heat againſt: 
Cromwell, ſaying, he was reſolved to bring him to pu- 
niſhment. Cooper ſhewed him how. dangerous ſuch an 
atempt might be, earneſtly diſſuaded him from it, and 
told him it would be enough to ſend him with a com- 
mand into Ireland; which, as things ſtood, he would 
be glad to accept. But this would not ſatisfy Holles,. 
Who. 
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who, when he came to the houſe, brought the matter 
to a debate, wherein it was moved, that Cromwell, and 
thoſe guilty with him, ſhould be puniſhed. Cromwell 
being then in the houſe, immediately ſtole out, took 
horſe, and haſtened away to the army, which was at 
Triploe-heath, where he informed them of what was 
now doing in the houſe by the preſbyterian party, and 
made ſuch uſe of it, that the army united under him, 
who forth with led them to London, giving out ſuch 
menaces againſt Holles and his party, that they were 
fain to abſent themſelves, whereby the independant par- 


ty became the ſtrongeſt. Soon after meeting Sir An- 


thony Aſhley Cooper, Cromwell ſaid unto him, © Iam 
beholden to you for your kindneſs to me; for you, | 
hear, were for letting me go without \punifhment ; 
but your friend, God be thanked, was not wiſe enough 
to take your TT. * "OT, 


'$. 7. The ſeizing of the king at Holmby through 
Cromwell's inſtigation, and the uſe that was made of 
him by the army againſt the parliament, are particulars 
that have been elſewhere mentioned. There is no 
queſtion but Cromwell had herein a view to his own 
intereſt, and to the keeping the parliament under; 
though I have made it very manifeſt, that his good in- 
tentions towards the king were real, provided he could 
have ſecured himſelf and the liberties of the people by 
a reſtoration, and had not his majeſty dealt unfairly 
with him. I ſhall not repeat any of the intrigues on 
that ſcore; but muſt not omit any action of Cromwell, 
while they were on foot, that ſhews more preſence of 
mind and perſonal courage, as well as deep penetration, 
than almoſt any other paſſage that is to be met with in 
hiſtory. 

was the deſign of the levellers, who were now a 
6 | great 


” 


great part of the army, not only to aboliſh monarchy, 
but alſo the houſe of peers, and to eſtabliſh a pure de- 
mocracy . This was what colonel Rainſborough, one 


| * They preſented a writing to the general, and 5 

terwards to the parliament, declaring ; 

; 1. © That the people being unequally diſtributed by 

f counties, cities and boroughs, for election of their de- 

- Y putics in parliament, ought to be more indifferently 

4 proportioned according to the number of inhabitants. 

ty 2. That the preſent parliament be diſſolved by the 

n laſt day of September next. 

1 3. That the people do of courſe chuſe themſelves a 

:; parliament once in every two years. 

4. That the power of this, and all other future re- 
preſentatives, is infetior only to theirs who chuſe them, 
and extends, without the conſent of any other perſon, to 

zh the enaCting, altering, and repealing of laws; to the 


of erecting and aboliſhing of offices and courts; to the | 
ars Y 2ppointing, removing, and calling to aecount, magi- 


no Þ ſtrates and officers of all degrees: to the making war 
wn and peace; to the treating with foreign ſtates; and 
er; generally to whatſoever is not reſerved by thoſe repre- 
in- ſented to themſelves.” And here they declare,“ That 
wid impreſſing or conſtraining any to ſerve in the war, 
is againſt freedom, and not allowed to the repreſenta- 
tives. 

5. That in all laws every perſon be bound alike; 
and that tenure, eſtates, charter, degree, birth or 
place, do not confer any exception from the ordinary 
courſe of legal proceedings whereunto others are ſub- 
jected. And, 

6. That the laws muſt be equal and good, and not 
oy &ſtruQire to the ſafety and well-being of the people.” 
Treat Theſe 
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of their leaders, aſſiſted by others, went about ſoliciting 
from one regiment to another; ſtirring up the ſoldiers 
againſt Fairfax, Cromwell, and the other general of- 
ficers, who were ſuſpected of being for an accommo- 
dation. But Cromwell was reſolved to endeavour the 


ſuppreſſion of this licence, which he thought could be 


effected only by ſome extraordinary act of authority. 
Being accompanied therefore with divers officers, he, 
with a wonderful briſkneſs rode up to one of the regi- 


ments, which wore the diſtinguiſhing marks *, and 


commanded them to take them out of their hats; which 


they refuſing to do, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be 


ſeized, and knocked down two or three with his own 
hand; and the others hearts failing, they ſubmitted to 
him. He ordered one of thoſe whom he had ſeized to be 
ſhot dead on the place, and delivered the reſt into the 
hands of the marſhal : then writing up an account of 
what he had done to the n. they returned him 
the thanks of the houſe. 

He ſuppreſſed them in like manner ſome time after, 
when upon aboliſhing the council of agitators, they 
were once more exaſperated. There being a fendez- 
vous at Ware, ſeveral regiments, among whom was. 


Cromwell's 


Theſe they declared to be their native rights, which 


they were reſolved to maintain, and not to depend, 
for the ſettlement of their peace and freedom, upon 
him that intended their bondage [meaning the king] 
and brought a cruel war upon them. 

.* At the general rendezvous, they who were of this 
party, to diſtinguiſh themſelves, appeared every one 
with a paper in his hat, with theſe, words written up- 
on it, “The rights of England, and the conſent 1 


| prope” 
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Cromwell's own, in purſuance of a petition they had 
preſented Fairfax, and in order to diftinguiſh theme 
ſelves, "wore white in their hats, as they had done be- 
fore. Cromwell having notice of the deſign, ordered 
two regiments of horſe from diſtant quarters, who knew 


nothing of this combination, to appear there likewiſe. 


Being all drawn up, Cromwell with an angry and down 
look walks round, and on a fudden commands one of 
thoſe two regiments to encompals a regiment of foot. 
This being done accordingly, he called four men by 
their names out of the body, and with his own hands 
committed them to the marſha] ; and immediately cab 
ling a council of war, (whilſt the reſt of the confede- 
rates flunk their white colours into their pockets, and 


trembled at the boldneſs of Cromwell) tried and con- - 


demned them. But they had the favour of caſting lots 
for their lives; and the two whoſe fot it was to die, 


| were preſently ſhot to death by the other two, in ſight 


of the army. 


$. 8. The parliament and army being united ꝗ againſt 
the 


I The commiſſioners of the parliament being come 


back from the iſle of Wight with the king's anſwer, 
which imported, That he had refufed to paſs the four 
bills, 1. For veſting the militia in the two houſes. 
2, For revoking all declarations againſt the parliament. 
3. For vacating all titles of honour conferred. fince his 
leaving the parliament. 4. That the houſes ſhould ad- 
Journ themſelves as they thought fit, or to make a 
compoſure in that way; but had barely made a perſo- 
nal treaty z” there followed a long debate in the houſe, 
and many ſevere and bitter ſpeeches were made againſt 
the king. Ireton, according to ſome, was the firſt 

that 
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the king, upon his majeſty's refuſing to fign the four 
preliminary bills, and colonel Rainſborough appointed 
. | admiral 


that ſpoke with warmth, and Cromwell ſeconded him; 


and from the king's refuling to ſign the four acts, they 
inferred,” ** That he had ſufficiently declared himſelf 
for arbitrary government :” and alledging, „That he 
was no longer the protector, but the tyrant of his 
people ; and conſequently, that they were no longer 
his ſubjects; and that they ought to govern without 
him; that their long patience had availed nothing; 
and that it was expected from their zeal to their coun- 
try, that they ſhould take ſuch reſolutions, as were 
worthy of an aſſembly with whom the nation had in- 
truſted their ſafety.” And as thoſe two perſons were 
not only members of the houſe, but alſo chiefs in the 
army; after they had firſt ſpoken under the former cha- 
racter, they ſpake again in the other, to this effect: 

That they were well perſuaded of the parliament's 
good intentions, and were affured, that without ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be amuſed any longer, they would 
' defend the nation by their own proper authority, and 
by the courage of thoſe valiant men, that were enrolled 


under their banners, who by their mouths gave them 


aſſurances of their fidelity, which nothing could ſhake. 
But have a care, ſaid they, that you do not give the 


army, who ſacrifice themſelves for the liberty of the 
nation, any grounds to ſuſpett you of betraying them; 


and do not oblige them to look for their own ſafety, 
and that of the nation, in their own ſtrength, which 
they deſire to owe to nothing, but the ſteadineſs and 
vigour of your reſolutions.” This was that famous de- 
bate before-mentioned, in which Cromwell is faid to 
have put his hand to his ſword. Vide chap. 5. $. 12. 
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admiral of the fleet, tumults and diſcontents began to 
renew among the people. In the mean time Cromwell 
appointed a meeting of ſeveral leading men of the preſ- 
byterian and independant parties, both members of par- 
liament and miniſters, in order to promote a reconcilia- 
tion between the two intereſts. He could not indeed 
effect it, on account of theſe inveterate animoſities; but 
the attempt ſnewed how indefatigable he always was, 
and how fruitful in ſchemes for the ſervice of the 
cauſe. f | 

A like corfference was held by his contrivance, be- 
tween the grandees of the houſe and army, of whom 
himſelf was one, and the commonwealth's-men. The 
grandees here delivered themſelves with ſome uncer- 
tainty, as to the form of government they ſhould pre- 
fer; but the commonwealth's-men declared abſolutel 
againſt monarchy, and recommended the eſtabliſhment 
of an equal commonwealth, Cromwell, very artfully, 
ſeemed unreſolved at preſent; but informed Ludlow 
afterwards, that he was inclined to be of his opinion, 
as to the expediency of a popular government, and from 
that time ſeemed to cloſe with the republicans, But 
this was artifice only, in order to ſecure himſelf in 
theſe times of danger, under the ſhelter of that power- 
ful party : which Ludlow ſuſpeCting, he freely told 
him,“ You know how to cajole and give us good 
words, when you have occaſion to make uſe of us.“ 
Cromwell, however, though always ſuſpected by one 
ide or the other, and ſometimes by all parties toge- 
ther, yet ſtill preſerved his footing, either by making 
himſelf neceſſary to the public in general, or by falling 
in with the reigning faction, or by ſetting up another 
faction that might over-balance the former. 

One of his moſt effeCtual engines in theſe enthuſia- 
ical times, was his continual pretenſions of humility 


and 
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and devotion, aſcribing the glory of all his actions to 
the providence of God, ſmiling on the juſtice of the 
-parliament's cauſe. And how little ſoever ſuch a be- 
haviour would take at preſent, it was then the only 
way of becoming popular; as popularity, eſpecially in 
"the army, was the only infallible way to power, ſo that 
'although bypocriſy, in matters of religion, is undoubt- 
edly very odious, yet as much may be here ſaid to ex- 
tenuate the crime of it, as in any othet inftance I know. 
One may even venture to fay, that if Cromwell's dif- 
i mulation be any diſadvantage to his character, we 
may from the fame principle condemn moſt of the 
great men in all ages, who have conformed with po- 
pular prejudices to ſerve the ends of ambition: for 


whether the point be religion or policy (if indeed there 


be any differenee between theſe two among the great 
and mighty ones of the earth) the deception is juſt the 
Tame, and the laws of truth are equally infringed. , 

$. 9. Soon after the death of the king, the com- 
mons voted the houſe of peers to be uſeleſs and dange- 
rous; and an act was accordingly paſſed for aboliſhing 
it, though Cromwell is ſaid to have appeared in their 
behalf. And to remove all that ſtood in the way of 
their intended commonwealth, they reſolved and decla- 
red, That it had been found by experience, that the 
office of a king in this nation, was unneceſſary, bur- 


thenſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, and 


public intereſt of the nation; and therefore it ſhould be 


utterly aboliſhed.” Then the form of government was 


declared to be a commonwealth ; and a council of ſtate 


was * conſiſting of forty perſons “, whereof 
Croce 


If the reader is curious of knowing what perſons 


Sk, | 2 com- , 
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Cromwell was one; to whom power was given, to 


command and ſettle the militia of England and Ireland, 


to order the fleet, and ſet forth ſuch a naval power, as 
they ſhould think fit; to appoint magazines and ſtores 
for England and Ireland, and to diſpoſe of them for the 
ſervice of both nations, as they thought proper. And 
they were to fit and execute theſe powers for the ſpace 
of one whole year. From this time all writs, former- 
ly running in the king's name, were to be iſſued out in 
the names of the keepers of the liberty of England. 
And a new oath, or engagement was prepared, ** to 
be true and faithful to the government eſtabliſhed with- 


out king or houſe of peers:” all who refuſed to take it, 


uncapable of holding any place or office in church or 
ſtate, It was during the exiſtence of this common- 
wealth, in which Cromwell had the chief ſway, that the 


G lord 


compoſed the council of ſtate for this firſt year, they 


were as follows: John Bradſhaw, Eſq; prefident, earl 


of Denbigh, earl of Mulgrave, earl of Pembroke, earl 
of Saliſbury, lord Grey, lord Grey of Groby, lord Fair- 
fax, John Liſle, Eſq;—Rolles, Eſq; Oliver St. John, 
Eſq; John Wild, Eſq; Bulſtrode Whitelock, Eſq; lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell, major-general Skippon, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, Sir William Maſſum, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerigg, Sir James Harrington, Sir Henry Vane, 
jun. Sir John Danvers, Sir William Armine, Sir Hen- 
ry Mildmay, Sir William Conſtable, Alexander Po- 
pham, William Pureſoy, Iſaac Pennington, Rowland 
Wilſon, Edmund Ludlow, - William Heveningham, 
Robert Wallop, Henry Marten, Anthony Stapely, John 
Hutchinſon, Valentine Walton, Thomas Scot, Den- 
nis Bond, Luke Robinſon, John Jones, Cornelius Hol- 
land, Eſquires, 8 
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Jord Capel's petition, which his lady delivered, was read 


would have taken place. 


in the houſe. That nobleman was condemned for 
high-treaſon, together with duke Hamilton, the earls of 
Holland and Norwich, and Sir John Owen. Many 


ſpoke in his favour, and ſaid, that he had never deceiv- 
ed them or betraycd them, but had always freely and 


reſolutely declared for the king: and Cromwell, who 
knew him very well, ſpoke ſo many things to his ho- 
nour, and profeſſed ſo much reſpect for him, that all 
believed he was fafe, till he concluded, “ That his af- 
feCtion for the publick ſo out-weighed his private friend- 
ſhip, that be could not but tell them, that the-queſtion 
was now, Whether they would preſerve the moſt bit- 
ter and moſt implacable enemy they had? That he knew 
well, that the lord Capel would be the laſt man in Eng- 
land, that would abandon the royal intereſt; that he 
had great courage, induſtry, and generoſity; that he 
had many friends who would always adhere to him; 
and that as long as he lived, what condition ſoever he 
was in, he would be a thorn in their ſides: and therefore 
for the good of the FOMMONTEnitH, he ſhould : give 
his vote againſt the petition.” By this ſpeech he pre- 
vented the lenity of the houſe, which every one thought 


About this time ſeveral things were declared by the 
parliament to be thigh-treaſon, and among the reſt, 
« for any ſoldier of the.army to contrive the .death of 
.their general, or Emme or endeavour t9 
raiſe mutinies in the army.” The extending of this to 
the lieutenant-general by name, plainly ſhews what 
power Cromwell had acquired under that title; and 
there is good reaſon to think, that this act was purely 
for the ſecurity of his perſon. 


OOH OB. ee een 


g. 10. The wars being all over, as well in Scotland, 
Ireland, 
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Ireland, and the reſt of the Britiſh iſles, as in England 


itſelf, Cromwell, who with the title of lord- general 


was now poſſeſſed of ſupreme authority, deſited a meet- 
ing with ſeveral members of parliament, and ſome of 
the principal officers of the army, at the ſpeaker's houſe. 
This was very ſoon after the battle of Worceſter. 
Whitelock, who was one of the number, gives a re- 
markable account of the conference here held. Crom- 
well propoſed, that fome method might be fixed on for 
ſettling the liberties of the nation, both civil and ſpi- 
ritual: and upon Whitelock's offering in the firſt place, 


] to conſider whether an abſolute fepublick, or with any 
- mixture of monarchy, were to be preferred; Cromwell 
* added, that Whitelock had hit upon the right point. 
= “It is my meaning, ſays he, that we ſhould conſider, 
e whether a republick, or a mixed monarchical government 


ne will be beſt to be ſettled; and if any thing monarchical, 

; then in whom that power ſhall be placed.“ Sir Tho- 
mas Widdrington, lord «chief juſtice St. John, Len- 
thall the ſpeaker,” and Whitelock, were all of them for 
monarchy ; becauſe any other form of government, they 
ſaid, would make too great an alteration in the pro- 
ceedings of our law. Fleetwood was in doubt which to 
prefer: Deſborough and Whalley, both noted republi- 
cans, were not for having any mixture of monarchical 


er were admitted, no body was nominated but one of 
the late king's ſons. Whereupon Cromwell told them, 
* that this would be a matter of more than ordinary 
difficulty ;. but he really thought, if it might be done 
with ſafety, and preſervation of our rights, that a ſettle - 
ment with ſomething of monarchical power in it would 
be very effectual.“ * | 
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Sce the appendix, No. II. 


power. But as to a proper perſon, in caſe ſuch a pow- _ 
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It appeared in general, from the diſcourſe that paſſed, 
that the ſoldiers were for a pure republick, the lawyers 
for a mixed monarchy, and many for the duke of Glou- 

ceſter to be made king: but Cromwell ſtill put off that 

debate to ſome other point. Hence it ſeems evident, 

that having now entertained thoughts of ſetting up for 
himſelf, his only deſign in this conference, was to diſ- 
cover the inclinations- of the perſons preſent, that he 

might make a proper uſe thereof in proſecuting the 

ends of his own ambition, which was much heighten- 

end by the finiſhing ſtroke that was given to his ſucceſ- 
Tes, in the late glorious victory at Worceſter. 

He had already, indeed, -a power little leſs than ſo» 

vereign. His commiſhon for Ireland expiring, though 

the parliament did not renew it in the ſame form, yet 
they made him general and commander in chief of all 
the forces in that kingdom, by virtue of which commiſ- 
ſion he appointed Fleetwood his deputy : in ſhort, the 
whole military power was in his hands, and the civil 
adminiſtration almoſt entirely under his influence ; but 
his ambition aſcended yet higher, and the confuſed ſtate 
-of the legiſlature, while it appeared like a body without 
a head, gave him at leaſt a plauſible excuſe for puſhing 
on, and aſſuming that authority to himſelf, which was 
viſibly wanting. 


Fd. 11. Ina converſation with Whitelock alone, ſoon 
after the conference above-mentioned, he opened himſelf 
more fully than he had hitherto done v. He complain: 
ed that the officers of the army were . to factions 

and 
„ See this conference allo at large in the appendiz 
No. III. as extracted from Whitelock's own account, 
in his memoirs. 
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and murmurings, and ſpread the. ſame ſpirit among the 
private ſoldiers: that the members of the parliament 
were proud, ambitious, partial, covetous, and many of 
them ſcandalous in their lives: that it would be impoſ- 
ſible to prevent the ruin of the nation, unleſs ſome au- 
thority were ſet up that might reſtrain and keep things 
in better order. Whitelock confeſſed the danger they 


: were in from ſuch extravagancies as theſe ; but ſaid, his 
2 excellency had power to reſtrain the ſoldiers, which as 
” he had hitherto done, ſo he might do it ſtill: and as to 
. the members of parliament, though ſome of them were 


to blame, yet better things might be hoped for the reſt. 
And upon Cromwell's intimating that he could not hope 
fot much good from them, Whitelock inſiſted, that as 
they had been acknowledged the ſupreme power, and 
all commiſſions taken out in their name, it would now 
be very difficult for thoſe who acted under them to curb 

their authority. | 
The general finding he did not come to the point, 
put this ſhort queſtion, * What if a man ſhould take 
upon him to be king?” Whitelock ſaid, „ Ile thought 
that the remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe :7 and 
gave this reaſon as to Cromwell in particular, that as he 
had already the full kingly power, the title would only 
bring with it envy and danger equal to the pomp, 
Cromwell then argued on the * legality of a king by e- 
G. 3 lection, 


* We find Whitelock, and the other members of 
the committee, in the conference ſome years after, when 
the parliament: requeſted Cromwell to aſſume the title 
of king, making uſe of the very ſame arguments that- 
Cromwell himſelf here uſes, and the general giving 
much the ſame anſwers againſt himſelf as Whitelock. 
here gives againſt him. But Whitelock and the reſt 
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lection, and urged the ſtatute of king Henry VII. which 
makes it fafer for the people to act under a king, let his. 
title be what it will, than under any other power. The 
legality Whitelock owned, but much doubted the ex- 
pediency of it: and being aſked, © What danger he ap- 
prehended in taking this title?” he anſwered, © That 
it would entirely alter the ſtate of the controverſy be- 
tween them and their adverſaries : for as. the diſpute had 
hitherto been, whether the government ſhould be in a 
monarchy, or in a free commonwealth ; the only que- 
{tion then would be, whether Cromwell or Stuart ſhould 
be monarch; and thus all who were for a commons» + 
wealth, being a very conſiderable party, finding their 
hopes fruſtrated, would be intirel * the eſtabliſn- 
ment. 

Cromwell acknowledged the reaſon of what the com» 
miſſioner had ſaid, and demanded, ** what other ex- 
pedient he could propound, that might obviate the pre- 
ſent dangers and difficulties.” But the other waved 
giving an anſwer, until Cromwell had aſſured him that 
no harm ſhould come of it: Then he ſet forth the ha- | 
zard the general would run from his ſecret enemies, 
and even from the officers of the army, who would be 
ſpirited up by many members of parliament and. others: 
and upon the general thanking him for his care, and 
| encouraging him to proceed, he propoſed the bringing 
in of the king of Scots, meaning Charles the Second, 


under ſuch reQrictions as might ſecure the liberty of the 
. 


had then learned what was the real aim of this aſpiring 
commander, and ſo gave him an opportunity to ſave ap- 
pearances, by refuſing that crown when offered him, 
which he had before ſo openly confeſſed himſelf deſirous 
of wearing. See that conference in the appendix. 


— 
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ſubject, and with ample proviſion for Cromwell himſelf, 
and all his friends. Which advice ſeemed not very a- 
greeable; for though Cromwell owned the reaſon of 
it, he put off the farther conſideration of the affair, and 
went away with ſome diſpleaſure in his countenance. 
After this, his carriage towards Whitelock was more 
cold than formerly, and he ſoon found out an occaſion, 
by an honourable employment *, to ſend him out of the 
nation, This behaviour, as well as another converſa- 
tion he had with the city divines, plainly indicated 
that the general's intentions, at this time, were no lefs- 
than to bring tlie crown upon his own head. 


$. 12. The concurrence of leading men not being to 
be procured, a cry was immediately promoted in the 
army againſt the long parliament, accompanied with» 

N * warm 

* An embaſly to 8 weden. 

} Harry Nevill, who was then one of the council of 
ſtate, uſed to tell it as a ſtory of his own: knowledge, 
„ that Cromwell upon this great occaſion. ſent for ſome 
of the chief city divines, as if he had made it a matter 
of conſcience to be determined by their advice. A- 
mong theſe was the leading Mr. Calamy, who very 
boldly oppoſed the project of Cromwell's ſingle govern- 
ment, and offered to prove it both unlawful and imprac- 
ticable. Cromwell anſwered readily. upon the firſt head 
of unlawful, and appealed to the ſafety of the nation, 
being the ſupreme law: But, ſays he, pray Mr Cala - 
my, why impracticable? Calamy replied, Oh, it is a- 
gainſt the voice of the nation, there will be nine in ten 
againſt you. Very well, ſays Cromwell, but what if I 
mould diſarm the nine, and put the ſword in the tenth 
man's hand, would not that do the buſineſs?” 
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warm declarations for right and juſtice, and publick li- 
berty, which was ſaid to be now wanting, while the 
members were all kings, and ordered things as they 


pleaſed. If the parliament would not diſſolve them- 
ſelves, it was ſaid, and ſuffer a new repreſentative to 
be choſen, the army and people muſt do it for them, 
And that no obſtacle might be in the way of the intend- 


ed government, means were found to ſet the young 


duke of Glouceſter at liberty, who had been confined 
here ever ſince the king's death, and ſend him out of 
the kingdom. 

While this clamour was kept up i in the army, and 
backed every day with petitions, addreſſes and remon- 
ſtrances, demanding the payment of their arrears, and 


the diſſolution of the parliament; ſome of the officers' 


profeſſed againſt them, and one major Streater was ſo 
bold as to declare, that the general deſigned to ſet 
up for himſelf:“ upon which Harriſon, a fifth monar- 
chy man, ſaying he believed the contrary, and that the 
general's aim was only to make way for the kingdom 
of Jeſus; the major replied, «© Unleſs Jeſus comes ve- 
ry ſuddenly, he will come too late 4.” 

3 During 


| + About this time Cromwell ſent a letter to the car- 
dinal de Retz in France; which the ſaid cardinal thus 
relates in his memoirs: ** *Tis remarkable that the 
ſame night, as I was going home, (viz. after he had 
been to carry ſome money he had borrowed for king 
Charles, who was now at Paris) I met one Tilney, an 
Engliſhman, whom I had formerly known at Rome, 
who told me that Verre, a great parliamentarian, and a 
favourite of Cromwell, was arrived at Paris, and had or- 
ders to ſee me. I was a little perplexed : however, I 


thought it would be improper to refuſe him an inter- 
view, 


JW 


inns 
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During theſe tranſactions abroad, a diſſolution was 


moved for in the houſe itſelf, by ſome of Cromwell's 


friends: but the only effect it had, was to procure a 
vote for filling up the houſe, and to declare it high- 
treaſon for any one to propoſe a. change in the preſent, 
government... Hereupon Cromwell held a conſultation - 
with ſome officers and members whom he knew to be 
in his-intereſt, to conſider of ſome expedient for carry- 
ing on the government, and putting an end to the par- e 
liament. But at their ſecond meeting, news being 
brought that the parliament were then fitting, and it 
was hoped would diflolve themſelves, the conference 
was broke off, and the members preſent left Cromwell, . 
to go and ſtrengthen his intereſt in the houſe : when, 
contrary to their expeCtation, they found a motion un- 
der debate, for continuing the preſent parliament above 
a year and a balf longer. The news of this was cartied 
to Cromwell, who went directly to Weſtminſter... 
Having brought with him a party-of ſoldiers, to the - 
number of three hundred, he placed ſome of them at the - 
doors, ſome in the lobby, and others on the ſtairs. - 
Then entering the houſe, he told his friend St. John, 
* that he came to do that which grieved him to the 
ſoul z but there was a neceſſity laid upon him therein, 
in order to the glory of God, and the good of the na- 


Ge tion.“ 


vier. He gave me a letter from Cromwell in the na- 


ture of credentials, importing, that the ſentiments TI: 
had diſcovered in the defence of publick liberty, added 
to my reputation, had induced him to enter into the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip. with me. It was a moſt civil com- 
plaiſant letter, and I anſwered it with a great deal of 
reſpeCt ; but in ſuch a manner as became a true. catho-- 
lick and an honeſt Frenchman.” * 
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tion.” He then ſat down for ſome time, and heard the 
debates on the forementioned act; making an offer to 
put his defign in execution, but was diſſuaded from it 
by Harriſon. At laſt, when the queſtion for paſling 
the act was put, he ſaid to Harriſon, “ This is the 
time, I muſt do it.” And ſo ſtanding up on a ſudden, 
he bade the ſpeaker leave the chair, and told the houſe, 
© they had fat long enough, unleſs they had done more 
good.“ Then charging feveral particulars with their 
private vices, he told them in general, that they had 
not a heart. to do any thing for the publick good, but 
only an intention to perpetrate themſelves in power.“ 
And when ſome of them began to ſpeak, he ſtepped 
into the midſt of the houſe, and ſaid, * Come, come, 
I wilt put an end to your bung Then, walking 
up and down the houſe, he cried out, . You are no 
parliament, I ſay you are no parliament ;” and ſtamp- 
ing with his feet, he bade them“ be gone, and give 
place to honeſter men.” Upon this ſignal, the foldiers 
entered, and he ſaid to one of them, “take away that 
fool's bauble,” meaning the mace; and Harriſon taking 
the ſpeaker by the arm, he came down from the chair. 
After this addreſhng himſelf to the members, the ge- 
neral told him, “ they had forced him to do this:“ 
So ſeizing on all their papers, he ordered the ſoldiers 
to clear the houſe of the members; and having cauſed 
the doors to be locked up, he returned to Whitehall *. 

| | In 


* Whitelock has the following remark on this tranſ- 
action. Thus it pleaſed God, that this aſſembly, 
famous throughout the world for its undertakings, ac- 
tions, and ſucceſſes, having ſubdued all their enemies, 
were themſelves overthrown and ruined by their ſer- 
vants; and thoſe whom they had raiſed, now pulled 

down 
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In the afternoon he did the ſame thing by the couficil 
of ſtate, where he was boldly oppoſed by ſerjeant Brad- 
ſhaw ®, But nothing could ſtop him in the execution 
of his deſign; 


down their maſters. An example never to be forgot-- 
ten, and ſcarce to be paralleled in any ſtory! By which 
all perſons may be inſtructed, how uncertain and ſub- 
ject to change all worldly affairs are; how * to fall 
when we think them higheſt.“ 

* As-he entered the council, he ſpoke thus to them; 
“Gentlemen, if you are met here as private perſons, 
you ſhall not be diſturbed ;- but if as a council of ſtate, 
this is no place for you: and ſince you Cannot but know 
what was done at the houſe in the morning,. ſo take- 
notice that the parliament is diffolved.” Serjeant Brad- 
ſhaw boldly anſwered ; “ Sir, we have heard what you 
did at the houſe in the morning, and before many hours 
all England will hear it: but, Sir, you are miſtaken, 
to think that the parliament is diflolved ; for no power 
under heaven can diſſolve them but themſelves, there 
fore take you notice of that.” Some others alſo ſpoke: 
to the ſame purpoſe ; but the council finding themſelves. 
to be under the ſame force, they all quietly departed. 


G HAF. VII. 


A view of CromwelPs civil government, from his diſſol- 
ving the long parliament till his death. 


$. 1. E are-to conſider the government of Eng- 
'- land, under the remnant of the long par- 

liament, as a kind of anarchy. Many of the ableſt 
members, either through compulſion or of choice, had 
G- 6. no 
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no longer ſeats in the houſe of commons : and thoſe 
who remained, at leaſt the majority of them, if we may 


judge of what would be by what was, were degenerating 
apace from thoſe noble principles that had at firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed them ; and having taſted the ſweets of power, 
were endeavouring to eſtabliſh themſelves in the full and 
liſting poſſeſſion of it, to the utter excluſion of their 
fellow - ſubjects, who upon the principles now avowed, 


had an equal right to it with themſelves. What would 
this have been, but the erecting of a tyranny worſe than 


that they complained of, the tyranny of the many in- 
ſtead of an arbitrary monarchy ? 

W hile affairs were thus running on, if there was any 
member of the commonwealth who had ſufficient power 
to ſtop the courſe of them, and turn the-eonſtitution, 
which had been thus diverted, into its old and natural 
channel, that of monarchy, was it not his duty, was it 


not for the general good of the nation that he ſhould do 


this? Oliver Cromwell had fuch a power; he ſaw the 
neceſſity of exerting it, and, by an act of heroiſm that 


is hardly to be parallel'd, he undertook and went through 


with the work in his own perſon ; while his timorous 


friends difſuaded him from the attempt, and looked on 


trembling for the event. It ended ſucceſsfully both to 
himſelf and his iriends, as well as to the nation in ge- 
neral, whoſe laws he maintained, whoſe honour he aſ- 
ſerted, whoſe reputation he raiſed, more than any ſo- 


vereign had done for a long time before +. 


It 


+ Cromwell's panegyriſt addrefſes him thus on the 
diſſolution of the parliament. * That which you acted 
unfriendly againſt the enemy, you have acted friendly 
towards your iriends, Not that they yet attempted any 

thing 
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It is manifeſt from many inſtances, that there are ſuch 
criſes in governments, as well as in arts and ſciences, 


thing againſt their country, but leſt they ſhould go back 


from the government appointed with their country. 
They Rudied the affair of an ariſtocracy, you of a de- 


mocracy : they to act the nobles, you to elect the ſena- 
tors: they to contract the commonwealth to themſelves, . 


you to extend it to the people : they to rule the publick 
after their own will, you to direct every thing by the 


common aſſent. Not that they had already offended, 
but leſt they ſhould create a ſuſpicion of offence. Lou 


have conſulted for their credit, you have preſerved their 


honour 3 nor have you done them any injury, but only 


taken away the matter of envy. You have not fo much 


> fetch them back to better. You truly underſtand the 
: free nature of the Engliſh nation, which will not bear 
t even the ſhadow of fervitude; like that of the Romans, 
h which, even in their deliverer, would not endure the 


empty ſound of a name favouring of tyranny. The 
n Engliſh ſenate ſuffer on this fide the hurt, what Colla- 
to tinus did beyond the injury. Let this then be granted 


the mean. There is nothing over-much faulty in the 


for taking away the ſenate, than Brutus for baniſhing 
his friend and companion Collatinus the conſul, You, 


Cromwell, who had ſtood up an advocate for liberty, 
had before conſtituted a commonwealth; it was you 


duty then to ſupport what you had conſtituted, The 
commonwealth deſired to have you for her faithful and 


ready guardian: for that truly ſhe had given you arms. 
You 


reproached their counſels, as you have been ready to- 


to liberty, that, in defending herſelf, ſhe may exceed: 


defence of liberty. Cromwell is no more to be blamed 


c er ret 
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when a maſter-genius may exert itſelf, and by deviating 
from the common rules, effect that in a few bold and: 
licentious ſtrokes, which a regular proceſs could never 
reach! I may venture to add, that ſuch a genius as this 
is ſometimes neceflary, and what alone can reſtore the 
ruins of a decayed conſtitution, and repair the devaſta- 
tions of the unſkilful many, The dictatorſhip of Cx- 
ſar, however obtained, was better: for Rome than the 
times that preceded it,. when the emulation of her great 
men were a continual. ſource of contention :. and the 
protectorſhip of Cromwell, though not conferred in the 
moſt legal manner, was more glorious to England, than. 
the: 


1585 0 


You therefore thus ſet in a wateh-tower, had bound: 
yourſelf to be vigilant; You perceived the people to be 
moved; to require the faith plighted to them; to wiſh, 
that nothing might be done fave what was agreeable to 
the conſtitution. You ſaw the army, who had made 
themſelves, after a certain manner, the ſecurity and. 
_ pledges of the publick faith, to be out of patience. ; 
Tou flew; you made yourſelf wings of your weapons, 1 
that you might comply with the deſires of the people. { 
Lou neither appeared at your own fancy; nor acted by h 
your own judgment; nor changed any thing through 
your own ſenſe. You undertook, you effected all 
things at the deſire of the people, who are the foun- 
tain and origin of empire. Nor have you been ſo 
much obedient to them, as to that reaſon. and faith 
which governs in them. You have ſtood forth a defen - 
der. of the common right; nor, ſave only to defend it, 
would you have ever taken up thoſe. innoxious quiet 
arms, the pure pledges of your faith, devoted to the 
commonwealth, engaged to your country. 


But 


„ 
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the reigns of her two preceding monarchs, or any the 
confuſed uſurpation of her new-fangled commonwealth, 
If either the Roman or the Briton had played the tyrant, 
it had been but as one in the room of many: but hi- 
ſtory has freed Cæſar from all imputations of this kind, 
except in fuch: cafes where his own ſecurity, and the 
temper of the times obliged him to it: and that Crom- 
well's ſeverity never went further than this, is what 
even his enemies, amidſt their inveCtives, are obliged 
to allow. 

F. 2. Cromwell had three affemblies during the 
whole adminiſtration, that met under the name of par- 
liaments, Conſidering all circumſtances, it could hardly 
be expected that the firſt of theſe, before he: knew the 
temper of the nation, ſhould be left to the choice of 
thoſe very electors, whoſe repreſentatives be had forci- 

: bly 


But if you have diffolved the ſenate, you have em- 
ployed the office of a cenſor : you have brought in the 
Roman magiſtrate to London. The cenſor removed the 
fenators-from their places at Rome; you, cenſor like, 
have ejected the ſenators out of their ſeats at London. 
Yet you have retained the ſenate, you have preſerved 
the common dignity, and not hurt the majeſty: of the 
office or degree in the perſons. That private authority, 
which was ready to fall, hath been taken away: that 
common authority, which ſhould laſt a year only, hath 
been removed. Increaſe, O Cromwell, in judgment ; 
increaſe in prudence; increaſe in faithfulneſs ; increaſe 
in integrity! Brave before the commonwealth was freed 
renowned before it was conſtituted ; but glorious now 
it is changed. 
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bly diſſolved. But it was ſoon meniſolt, that this diſ- 


ſolution was very grateful and acceptable to the majo- 


rity of the people; for when he and his council of of- 
ficers publiſhed a declaration , ſetting forth the rea- 
j Fe / 8 ſons. 


+ This declaration was to. the following effect: 


& That after God was pleaſed marvellouſly to appear 
for his people, in reducing Ireland and Scotland to ſo 


great a degree of peace, and England to perfect quiet; 


wherehy the parliament had, opportunity to give the 


people the harveſt of all their labour, blood and trea- 
fure, and to ſettle a due liberty in reference to civil 


and ſpiritual things; whereunto they were obliged by 


their duty, engagements, and thoſe great and wonder-. 


ful things God hath wrought for them: they notwith- 


ſtanding made ſo little progreſs therein, that it was 
matter of much grief to the good people. of the land; 


who thereupon applied themſelves to the army, expect- 
ing redreſs by their means; who (though unwilling to 


meddle with the civil authority) agreed that ſuch oſſi- 
cers, as were members of parliament, ſhould move 
them to proceed vigorouſly in reforming what was amiſs 


in the commonwealth, and in ſettling it upon a foun · 


dation of juſtice and righteouſneſs; which being done, 


it was hoped the parliament would have anſwered their 


expectations. But finding the contrary, they renewed 


their deſires by an humble petition in Auguſt 1652. 
Which produced no conſiderable effect, nor was any 
ſych progreſs made therein, as might imply their real 


intentions to accompliſh what was petitioned for, but 


rather an averſeneſs to the things themſelves, with 


much bitterneſs and oppoſition to the people of God, 


and his ſpirit acting in them; inſomuch that the godly 
party in parliament were rendered of no farther uſe than 
» . 


do 


— 
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ſons of this arbitrary proceeding, it was anſwered by 
addreſſes and congratulations from the fleet, the army, 
and 


* 


to countenance the end of a corrupt party, for effecting 
their deſigns of perpetrating themſelves in the ſupreme 
government. For obviating theſe evils, the officers of 
the army obtained ſeveral meetings with ſome of the 
parliament, to conſider what remedy might be applied 
to prevent the ſame: but ſuch endeavours proving in- 
effectual, it became evident, that this parliament, 
through the corruption of ſome, the jealouſy of others, 
and the non- attendance of many, would never anſwer 
thoſe ends, which God, his people, and the whole na- 
tion expected from them; but that this cauſe, which 
God had ſo greatly bleſſed, muſt needs languiſh under 
their hand, and by degrees be loſt; and the lives, li- 
berties, and comforts of his people be delivered into 
their enemies hands. All which being ſadly and ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered by the honeſt people of the nation, as 
well as by the army, it ſeemed a duty incumbent upon 
us, who had ſeen ſo much of the power and preſence. 
of God, to conſider of ſome effectual means, whereby 
to eſtabliſh righteouſneſs and peace in theſe nations. 


And after much debate, it was judged neceſſary, that 


the ſupreme government ſhould be by the parliament 
devolved upon known perſons fearing God, and of ap- 
proved integrity, for a time, as the moſt hopeful way 
to countenance all God's people, reform the law, and 
adminiſter juſtice impartially ; hoping thereby the people 
might forget monarchy, and underſtand their true in- 
tereſt in the election of ſucceſſive parliaments; that ſo 
the government might be ſettled upon a right baſis, 
without hazard to this glorious cauſe, or neceſſitating to 
keep up armies for the defence of the ſame. And be- 


ing 
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and the corporations, who acknowledged the juſtice of 
the action, and promifed to ftand- by the preſent go- 
8 vernment. 


ing ſtill reſolved to uſe all means poſſible to avoid ex- 
traordinary courſes, we prevailed with about twenty 
members of parliament to give us a conference; with. 
whom we plainly debated the neceſſity and juſtice of 
our propoſals ; the which found no acceptance, but in- 
ſtead thereof it was offered, That the way was to con- 
tinue ſtill this parliament, as being that from which we 
might probably expect all good things. This being ve- 
hemently inſiſted on, did much confirm us in our ap- 
prehenſions, that not any love to a reprefentative, but 
the making uſe thereof to recruit, and ſo to perpetuate- 
themſelves, was their aim in the act they had then un- 
der conſideration. For preventing the conſummating- 
whereof, and all the fad conſequences, which upon the 
grounds aforeſaid muſt have enſued, and whereby at one 
blow the intereſt of all honeſt men, and of this glorious 
cauſe, had been endangered to be laid in the duſt, and 
theſe nations embroiled in new troubles, at a time 
when our enemies abroad were watching all advantages 
againſt, and ſome of them actually engaged in war with 
us; we have been neceſſitated (though with much re- 
ludtancy) to put an end to this parliament.” Then 
they promiſed, to' put the government into the hands of 
perſons of approved fidelity and honeſty ; and at laſt de- 
clared, That all magiſtrates and officers whatſoever 
ſhall proceed in their reſpective places and offices, and 
obedience ſhall be paid to them as fully, as when the 
parliament was fitting.” 
This declaration was ſubſcribed by the lord-general, 
and his council of officers, Whitehall, April 22d, 1653. 
Which council of officers, and ſome others, were ſoon 
| after 
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vernment. And this very affair gave riſe to the prac- 
tice of addreſſing, which hath ſince been ſo common 

under all our monarchs. 
Under this convention, choſen by ſummons directed 
to particular perſons , it appeared that ſo far was 
| Cromwell 


after formed into a council of ſtate, which was compo- 
ſed of the thirty perſons following; Cromwell, Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, Liſle, Harriſon, Deſborough, Picker- - 
ing, Wolleſley, Aſhley Cooper, Hope, Hewſon, Nor- 
ton, Montague, Bennet, Stapeley, Sydenham, Tom» 
linſon, Jones, Tichburn, Strickland, Carew, Howard, 
Broughton, Lawrence, Holiſter, Courtney, Major, St. 
Nicholas, Moyer, and Williams. 

The form of this ſummons was as follows: 

« Foraftnuch as upon the diſſolution of the late par- 
liament, it became neeeffary that the peace, ſafety, and 
| good government of this commonwealth ſhould be pro- 
) vided for; and in order thereunto, divers perſons fear- 
| ing God, and of approved fidelity and honeſty, are by 
> I myſelf, with the advice of my council of officers, no» 
s minated, to whom the great charge and truſt of ſo 
h. I weighty affairs is to be committed; and having good- 
= I 2furance of your love to, and courage for God, and the 
n I intereſt of this cauſe, and of the good people of this. 
of £ commonwealth; I OLIVER CROMWELL, captain- ge- 
e- neral and commander in chief of all the armies and for- 
er I ces raiſed and to be raiſed within this commonwealth, 
& do hereby fummon and require you, being one of the 
& IO perſons nominated, perſonally to appear at the council» 

chamber at Whitehall, within the city of Weſtminſter, 

il, upon the fourth day of July, next enſuing the date 
3. bereof, then and there to take upon you the ſaid truſt,, * 

on I unto. which you. are hereby called, and appointed to 

| ſerve: 


* 
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parliaments, that-in the inſtrument of government then 


paſſed, which conſtituted him lord - protector, proviſion 


was made for carrying on the elections in a more equi- 


table manner, and with leſs poſſibility of corruption and 


miniſterial influence, than ever had been known under 
the beſt monarchs; and this by confining the choice to 
the counties, cities, and great boroughs, according to 
their number of people, and their real intereſt in the 
lands, wealth, and trade of the kingdom. He alfo u- 


nited the three kingdoms in one common intereſt, by - 


allowing Scotland and Ireland to fend repreſentatives to 
the parliament at Weſtminſter. All this will appear 
in the inſtrument itſelf, which was pafſed on the 1 2th 
of December, 1653, and conſiſted of forty-two articles, 
the ſubſtance of which here follows : 

«© That the ſupreme legiſlative authority be ate re- 
ſide in a ſingle perſon, and the people in parliament; 
the ſtile of which perſon to be lord protector of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


The executive power to be in the protector, with the 


advice of his council; the number whereof not to ex- 
ceed twenty one, nor be leſs than thirteen. All pro- 
ceedings to run in the name and ſtile of the lord · pro- 
tector; and all honours, offices, and titles to be deri- 
ved from him; and that he may pardon all offences 
but treaſon and murder. The militia in time of par- 
Hament, to be in his and their hands; but in the in- 

| * 


ſerve as a member of the county of And hereof 
you are not to fail. Given under my band this eighth 
day of June, 1653. | 


Q O. CROMWELL» 


Cromwell from deſigning to take away the freedom of 
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tervals only in his and his councis. He and his coun- 
cil to make war and peace with foreign, princes. Not 
to make new laws, or abrogate old ones, without con- 
ſent of parliament. A parliament to be ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter, upon the third day of September, 
1654, and afterwards every third year, and, if need 
be, oftner, which the protector ſhall not diſſolve with» 
out conſent in parliament, till after five months. The 
parliament to conſiſt of four hundred Engliſh, to be 
choſen according to the propoſitions and numbers bere- 
after exprefſed, that is to ſay, For the county of Bed- 
ford, fix; viz. for the town of Bedford, one; for the 
county off Bedford, five. Forsthe county of Berks, 
\ I ſeven; viz. for the borough of Abington, one; for 
the borough of Reading, one ; for the county of Berks, 

hve, &c. The members for Cornwall were in this ins 4 

ſtrument reduced to twelve; thoſe for Eſſex were en- 
„ larged to ſixteen ; and the city of London was to chuſe 
; I fix *. The members for Scotland were to be thicty, 
e and the fame number for Ireland. The ſummoning 
1, the parliament to paſs under the ſeal of the common=» 
je wealth to the ſheriffs ; and if the protector omit or de- 
x- Iny that, then the commiſhoner of the ſeal to be held 
o- under pain of treaſon to iſſue out ſuch writs; and in 
o- caſe of failure in him, the high-ſheriffs. Such as are 
i- elected, to be returned into the chancery by the chief 
-es I magiſtrates (ſheriffs, mayors, or bailiffs) within twenty 
ar- days after the election. If either the ſheriff, mayor, 
in- For bailiff make a falſe return, or any ways procure an 
als undue election, let him be fined two thouſand pounds. 

| | Thoſe 


ch * See this lift at large in the appendix, No. IV. 
every one that reads it will be apt to wiſh that this part 
Le © of the inſtrument of government had been kept in force. 


— bY 


well to be the preſent protector. All the great officers 
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Thoſe who have borne arms againſt the parhament to 
be uncapable of being elected, or giving their vote for 


any members to ſerve in the next parliament or in the 


three preceding triennial parliaments; and the Iriſh | 
rebels and papiſts to be for ever uncapable. None to 
be elected under the age of twenty-one years, nor un- 
leſs he be a man of good converſation. None to have t 
votes in elections, but ſuch as are worth 200 1. Sixty FF 2 
to make a quoram. Bills prefented to the protector, In 
if not aſſented to by him within twenty days, to paſs I 
into laws notwithſtanding ; provided they contain no» Ip 
thing contrary to this inſtrument. A competent reve- In 
nue to be ſettled for the maintenance of 10,000 horſe IF ©: 


and dragoons, and 20,000 foot, in England, Scotland, IF pa 


and Ireland, and for a convenient number of ſhips to I] ke 
guard: the ſeas 3 and upon abating any of the forces by th 
land or fea, the monies to be brought to the exchequer ¶ qu 
to ſerve ſudden occaſions. The raiſing of money for I} the 
defraying the charge of the preſent extraordinary forces ¶ po 
both at land and ſea, to be by conſent in parliament, 

and not otherwiſe ; ſave only that the protector, with 
the advice of his council, ſhall have power, until the {wc 
meeting of the firſt parliament, to raiſe money. for the 
Purpoſes aforeſaid, and alſo to make laws and ordinances 
for the peace and welfare of theſe nations; which ſhall 
be in force, till the parliament ſhall take order con- 
cerning the ſame. All forfeited lands unſold to belong 
to the protector. The proteCtorate to be elective, but 
the royal family to be excluded; and no protector after 
the preſent to be. general of the army. Oliver Crom- 


of the commonwealth, ſuch as chancellor, keeper of 
the ſeal, treaſurer, admiral, governors of Ireland, 
Scotland, &c. if they become void in time of parlia- In 
ment, to be — with their approbation, and in 
intervals 
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intervals of parliament with the approbation of the 
council. The Chriſtian religion, as contained in the 
holy ſcriptures, to be the publick profeſſion of theſe 
nations ; and thoſe that adminiſter it, to be maintained 
by the publick, but by ſome way more convenient and 
leſs liable to envy than tithes. None to be compelled 
to conſent to the publick profeſſion by fine, or any pu- 
niſhment whatever, but only by perſuaſion and argu- 
ments. None that profeſs faith in Chriſt, however o- 
cherwiſe they differ, to be reſtrained from, but to be 
protected in the exerciſe of their religion, ſo they do 
not quarrel with and diſturb others: this liberty, how- 
e ever, not to extend to popery or prelacy. All ſales of 


, I parliament to ſtand. good. Articles of peace to be 


o | kept. The protectors ſucceſſively, upon entering on 
y ©} their charge, to ſwear to procure by all means the peace, 
er quiet, and welfare of the commonwealth; to obſerve _ 
or EY theſe articles, and to adminiſter all things (to their 

es || power) n to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms.” 


thy 9. 3. The protector having been ;nſtalled and 
he Iſworn Þ in a very pompous and ſolemn manner, pro- 
he . ceeded 


all Y T This was the form of his oath. “ Whereas the 
on- major part of the laſt parliament (judging that their 
itting any longer, as then conſtituted, would not be 
for the good of the commonwealth) did diſſolve the 
ame, .and by a writing under their hands, dated the 
12th day of this inſtant December, reſigned unto me 
beir powers and authorities; and whereas it was ne- 
cellary thereupon, that ſome ſpeedy courſe ſhould be ta- 
en for the ſettlement of theſe nations upon ſuch a baſis 
nd foundation, as, by the bleſſing of God, might be 
ting, ſecure property, and anſwer thoſe ends of reli- 
gion 
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. _ ceeded to the exerciſe of his authority; which he uſed 


at home with great moderation and equity, but ſo ef- 
fectually aſſerted at all foreign courts, that he ſoon made 
the greateſt figure in Europe, and received marks of 
goa from all the ſovereigns in Chriſtendom, who 
trembled 


gion and liberty, ſo long contended for; and upon full 
and mature conſideration had of the form of govern- 
ment hereunto annexed, being fatisfied that the ſame, 
through divine aſſiſtance, may anſwer the end afore- 
mentioned; and having alſo been deſired and adviſed, 
as well by ſeveral perſons of intereſt and fidelity in the 
commonwealth, as the officers of the army, to take up- 
on me the protection and government of theſe nations, 
in the manner expreſſed in the faid form of govern» 
ment; I have accepted thereof, and do hereby declare 
my acceptance accordingly : and do promiſe in the pre- 
ſence of God, that I will not violate or infringe the 
matters and things contained therein; but to my power 
obſerve the ſame, and cauſe them to Bi obſerved ; and 
ſhall in all other things, to the beſt of my underſtand- 
ing, | govern theſe nations according to the laws, ſta- 
tutes, and cuſtoms, ſeeking their peace, and cauſing 
Juſtice and law to be equally adminiſtered.” 

After taking this oath, he ſat down in the chair co- 
vered; and the commiſſioners delivered up the great 
ſeal to him, and the lord-mayor his ſword and cap of 

maintenance; which the protector immediately return- 
ed to them again. The ceremony being over, the ſol- 
diers with a ſhout cried out, . God. bleſs the lord-pro- 
tector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” And ſo they went back to Whitehall, the 
lord-mayor covered, carrying the ſword before his high- 
neſs, ; * 
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trembled at his power, and courted his friendſhip, at 
the ſame time that they hated his perſon. 

At the time appointed he ſummoned his ſecond par- 
liament, according to the tenor of the recited inſtru- 
ment: and the 3d of September being his fortunate 
day, though it happened to be Sunday, he reſolved to 
open the ſeſſion, This he did with all the ſolemnity of 
our kings, in the Painted-chamber at Whitehall. And 
the next day riding in ſtate to Weſtminſter, he there 
heard a ſermon: after which, in a long and artful 
ſpeech to the parliament, he took a view of the ſtate of 
the nation, and the advantages that had been procured 
under the preſent government. Some of the para- 
graphs are as follows : + n 

He told them“ the danger of the levelling princi- 
ples, and of the fifth-monarchy opinions, that the two 
pretenſions, liberty of the ſubject, and liberty of con- 
ſcience, were brought in to patronize thoſe evils. Nay 
theſe abominations ſwelled to that height, that the ax 
was laid to the root of the miniſtry ; and-as the extre- 
mity was great before, ſo that no man, though well ap- 
proved, might preach, if not ordained; ſo now, on 
the other hand, they . have ordifation a nullity up- 
on the calling. 

T conceive in my fouly ſaid he, that many of the 
hfth-monarchy opinion have good meanings; and I 
hope this parliament will pluck ſome out of the fire, 
and fave others with fear: the danger of that ſpirit. 
being not in the notion, but in its proceeding to a civil 
tranſgreſſion. 

Whilt theſe things were in the midſt of us, and the 
nation rent and torn from one end to the other; fami- 
ly againſt family, parent againſt child, and nothing in. 
the hearts and minds of men, but overturn, overturn 3 
that common enemy in the mean time fleeps not; 

H ſwarms 


r. 


and for 
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ſwarms of jeſuits.come over, and have their conſiſtoties 
abroad, to rule all the affairs of England, and the de- 
pendencies thereof. in the mean time viſible endea- 
vours were uſed to binder the work in Ireland, to ob- 
ſtruct the work in Scotland; correſpondencies and intel - 


| ligencies were held to encourage the war in thoſe places. 


And withal, we were deeply engaged in a war with, 
Portugal, whereby our trade :ceaſed 3 and not only ſo, 
but à war with Holland, which conſumed our treaſure, 
as much as the aſſeſſment came to. At the ſame time 
we fell into-a war. with France, or rather we were in it: 
and all this fomented by the diviGons amongſt us; 
which begat a conkidence, that we could not hold out 
long; and the calculation had not been ill, if the Lord 
had not been gracious to us. Beſides, ſtrangers; in- 


.creaſed in the manufaQure, the great eee 


of this nation. 


In ſuch. a heap, of. confubon was this poor nation 4 
and that it might not fink . into a confuſion from the. 
premiſes, A remedy. muſt be applied: a remedy, hath. 
been, applied, This gavernment., A thing that is ſeen, 


and rd of all, and. Which (let men ſay what they 
will, 1 can ſpeak with comfort before a greater than 


you all, as to my intention; and let men judge out of, 


the 0 0 itſelf) for the imgreſt of the people alone, 


heir good, without reſped had to any other 
intercſt. 


BETTE 


T may, with bos fert ann God, and model 


before jou, ſay ſomething in the behalf of it. 
It hath endeavoured to reform the laws, and- for that 


end bath joined perſons (without reflection upon any) 


1 


of as great integrity,and ability as any other, to couſi - 


der how the laws might be made, plain, ſhort, 0 ca · 


173 Which may in due time be be renderef. 1 O29) 
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Ii bath taken care to put into ſeats of Juſtice, men of 


the moſt known integrity and ability. 


The chancery hath been reformed, and I hope to the 


juſt fatisfaQtion' of all good men. 


It "batly put a ſtop to that heady way, for every man 
that will to make himſelf a preacher, having endeavour- 
ed to ſettle à Hay for approbation of men of piety and 
ſnneſs for the Work, and the bufineſs committed to per- 


ſons both of the preſbyterian and independant judg- 


ment; men 5 as known unn and integrity, as any 
ths nation hath. - 

It hath taken care to expunge men unfit for that work, 
whs have been the common ſcorn and reproach” to that 
adminiſtration: 

One thing more: it hath been inſtrumental to call a 
free Parliament; bleſſed be God, we ſee here this day 
a free parliament ; and that it may continue fo, I hope, 
is in the heart of every good man of England: for my 
ow part, as I defired- it above my: life, fo to o keep it 
tree, I ſhall-value it above my life. 

A peace is made with Sweden, wherein an honour- 
able perſon {meaning Whitelock] was inſtrumental; it 


being of much importance to have a4 good underſtand- 


ng with our proteſtant neighbours. 

0 Peace is alſo made with the Danes, and a peace 
thetd that is datei, ou to the farisfaQion or the 
merchants mY" 

The ſound is open esd from ae as from 2 
fountain, our naval provifions are ſupplied. 

A peace is made wich the Dutch, which is ſo well 
known in the conſequences of it, and the great advan- 
tages of a googd uncerſtanding with f proteſtant ftates. 

u beg! that it may be in your heurts to be zealous of 
the proteſtant intereſt abtead; Which if ever it be like 
to come under a condition ef fuffering, it is now; 


H 2 many 
£1191 


r 
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many being baniſhed, and driven to ſeek. n among 
ſtrangers. 
A peace is made with Portugal (though i it ** long) 


of great concernment to trade; and the people that trade 


thither, have freedom to enjoy their conſciences, with- 
out being ſubjected to the bloody inquiſition. 
A treaty with France likewiſe is now depending. 
It may be neceſſary, in the next place, ſor you to 


hear a little of the ſea- affairs, and to take notice of the 
great expences of the forces and fleet; and yet 30, ooo 1. 


is now abated of the next three months aſſeſſment- 

Theſe things which I have before- mentioned, are but 
-entrances and doors of hope: you are brought to the 
edge of Canaan : but if the bleſſing and preſence of 
God go along with you in the management of your. af- 
fairs, I make no queſtion but he * enable e lay 
the top-ftone of this work. 

But this is a maxim not to 1 deſpiſed; [3 ' Though 
peace be made, yet it is intereſt that keeps peace, __ 
farther than that, peace is not to be truſted. _ 

The great end of calling this parliament, is, that the 
-work of God may go on, that the ſhip of this common+ 
wealth may be brought into a ſafe harbour. 

I ſhall put you in mind, that you have a great work: 
upon you; Ireland | to look. to, that the beginning of 
that government may be ſettled in honour. 

That you have before you the conſideration | of thoſe 
foreign ſtates, with whom peace is not made; who, if 


they ſee we manage not our affairs with prudence, as 
becomes men, will tetain hopes that we may. ſtill, un- 


der the diſadvantages thereof, break into confuſion, 


I ſhall conclude with my perſuaſion to you, to have 
a ſweet, gracious, and holy underſtanding one of ano- 
ther; and put you in mind of nn. you! heard 
this day in order . "rr | 


BT And 
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And 1 defire you to believe, that I ſpeak not to you 
as one that would be lord over you, but as one that is 


zeſolved to be a fellow-ſervant with you to the intereſt 
of this great affair.” 


F. 4. But this parliament, having choſen Lenthal 


for their ſpeaker, fell immediately upon the only point 
which the protector would have kept ſecret. They took 


the inſtrument of government into conſideration, and 
their firſt debate was upon this queſtion, Whether the 
ſupreme legiſlative power of the nation ſhould be in a 
ſingle perſon, and a parliament.” . Theſe debates con- 
tinued for ſeven or eight days, till he ſilenced them by 


a ſpeech, and a recognition oath impoſed on all the 


members that entered the houſe. Being reſtrained 
therefore from diſputing the proteCtor's title, they fell 
upon the other articles of the inſtrument. They de- 
clared, “ That Oliver Cromwell ſhould be protector 
during life; and limited the number of forces to be 
kept up in England, Scotland, and Ireland, with pro- 


viſion for the payment of them. They agreed upon 


the number of ſhips, that they thought neceſſary for 
the guard of the ſeas; and ordered 200,000 1. a year 
for the protector's own expence, the ſalaries of his 
council, the judges, foreign intelligence, and the re- 
ception of ambaſſadors ; and that Whitehall, St. James's, 
the Mews, Sorhedfethoule; Greenwich, Hampton-court, 
Windſor, and the manor of York, be kept unſold for 
the protector's uſe. They alſo voted a clauſe to be in- 
ſerted, to declare the rights of the people of England, 
and particularly, that no money ſhould be raifed upon 
the nation but by authority of parliament. And wheres» 
as by the inſtrument of government it was provided, 
that if the parliament were not ſitting at the death of 
the preſent protector, the council ſhould chuſe a ſuc- 

H. 3 ceſſor; 


* 
— — —— 
— . 9 2 X 


. 


Among cther things, they debated the point of liberty 
of conſcience upon the new government, and agreed te 
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ceſſor; they reſolved, that nothing ſhould be determi- 
ned by the council after his death, but the calling of « 
parliament, who were then. to conſider. what they 
would have done. They alſo approved and confirmed 
the preſent lord-deputy of Ireland, the preſent lords. 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal of England, the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, and the two chief juſtices. 


allow it to all, who ſhall not maintain atheiſm, popery, 
prelacy, prophaneneſs, or any nate. hereſies, $0: be 


- enumerated by the patliament““ 


Many things were ſaid during theſe Alete which 
gave great offence to Cromwell and his council. In a 


word, this parliament was diſſolved after a ſeſſion of 


five months, by a very. tedious and intricate ſpeech; +, 


wherein the protector upbraided them with their late 


proceedings. And who could wonder at it? Was 
there ever a man in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme authority, 
who would ſuffer that authority to be publickly queſ- 
tioned? While they had a liberty of doing all they 
would for the honour of the nation, could they expect 
the privilege too of inſulting that magiſtiate, in whoſe 


name they were ſummoned together.? 


The protector's third parliament, which met on ts 


' 17th of September, 1656, was found more complying 


than either of the former. Some of the members how- 


ever were excluded, for want of being approved by his 


highneſs's council, which occaſioned them to petition 
and remonſtrate very ſtrongly. againſt the proceedings of 
the court. But thoſe who kept. their ſeats, have cho- 


+ This ſpeech was ſull as long as one of the ſermons 
of thoſe times, and preity much in the ſame ſtrain. 
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fen Sir Thomas Widdrington for their ſpeaker, - not 
only approved of the protector's conduct in the war he 
bad undertaken againſt Spain, but paſſed ſeveral acts 
for ſecuring his perſon and title, for carrying on the 
preſent war, and for the encouragement of trade; all 
which received the aſſent of his highneſs, who in a: 


ſhort ſpeech returned them thanks for * care in ſup- 
r his grey e 


6. 5. This packivurcens bad not fat above ſix months; 
before they drew up a new inſtrument, in order to 
compliment the protector with the title of king. It 
met with much oppoſition from. the republicans, and 
the ſoldiers party: but at laſt was carried, and the 
word King ordered to be inſerted in a blank that was 
left for that purpoſe; and two other blanks that was 
left for the parliament, were to be filled up with the 
words Houſe of commons, and Other houſe. This in- 


ſtrument, called“ the humble petition and advice of 
the parliament to his highneſs, was preſented to him 
by the ſpeaker, who recommended the contents of it 


in a ſpeech. But the protector, how inclinable ſoever 
he was to accept of this offer, finding it againſt the 
humour of the army, and eſpecially that his ſon-in-law 


Fleetwood and his brother-in-law Deſborough were 


peculiarly averſe to it, inflead of giving a ready aſſent, 
which was expected, deſired that a committee might 


be appointed to confer with him, and to offer him bet- 


ter knowledge and ſatisfaction in this great eauſe. 
Cromwell, as well as Cæſar, whom he reſembled on 
many accounts, was not ſo fond of a title which he 
ſaw would create diſcontent, as to aſſume it at all ad- 
ventures. Fond enough indeed he would have been 
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of it, if theſe obſtacles had not interfered * : but when 
be ſound that his beſt friends in the army were im- 
$ -moveable, 


* Ludlow informs us, that he - endeavoured by all 
poſſible means to perſuade the officers of the army to 
approve the deſign ; for which purpoſe he one time in- 
vited himſelf to dine with colonel Deſborough, and 
carried lieutenant-general Fleetwood with him. He 
began to droll with them about monarchy, and ſpeak- 
ing ſlightly of it, ſaid, © It was but a feather in a 
man's cap, and therefore he wondered that men would 
not. pleaſe the children, and let them enjoy theic rattle.” 
But they being very ſerious upon the matter, aſſured 
him, „ That there was more in it than he perceived : 

that thoſe who put him upon it were no enemies to 
: Charles Stuart; and if he accepted of it, he would 
draw inevitable ruin on himſelf and friends.” Having 
| thus ſounded them, that he might conclude as he be- 
gan, he told them, They were a couple of ſcrupu- 
lous fellows 3?” and ſo went away. At another time 
entering more ſeriouſly into debate with, theſe two, he 
ſaid, „It was a tempting of God to expoſe ſo many 
worthy men to. death and poverty, when there was a 
certain way to ſecure them.” But they inſiſting upon 
the oaths they had taken, he replied, that theſe oaths 
were againſt the power and tyranny of kings, but not 

_ againſt the four letters that made the word KING.“ 
The next day his bighneſs ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe, requiring their attendance to-morrow morning 
in the Painted-chamber ; intending, as all men thought, 
there to declare his acceptance of the crown: but-in 
the mean time meeting with his brother Desborough, 
| as he was walking in the park, and acquainting bim 
I with his reſolution, he received this anſwer from him, 
' < That 
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moveable, all the, arguments of the commons commit- 
tee, of which Whitelock was chairman, though they 
H 5 were 


That then he gave the cauſe, and his family alſo for 
loſt; and though he reſolved never to act againſt him, 
yet he would not act for him after that time.“ And ſo, 
after ſome farther diſcourſe, Deſborough went home, 
and there found colonel Pride, whom the protector had 
knighted ; and imparting to him his highneſs's inten- | 
tion to accept the title of king, Pride immediately an- 
fwered, „He thall' not.” Deſborough aſked him, | 
„ How he would hinder it?” Whereupon Pride ſaid, 
Get me a petition drawn, and I will prevent it.“ 
And ſo they both went to Dr. Owen, and prevailed on 
him to draw a petition according to their mind. 
| The next morning, the houſe being met, ſome offi» 
| cers of the army coming to the parliament doors, ſent” 
in a meſſage to colonel Deſborough, to let him know | 
| that they had a petition, and defired him to preſent | 
" it to the houſe. But he knowing the contents of it, 
> and thinking it not proper for him to take publick no- 
/ tice of it before it was prefented, informed the houle,. 
a 
n 


that certain officers of the army had a. petition to pre- 
tent to them; and moved that they ſhould be called 


8 in, and have leave to preſent it with their on bands; 
t which the houſe generally agreed to, not thinking the 


army would oppoſe their deſigns. And ſo the peti- 


le tion being delivered by licutenant-colonel Maſon, was 
8 read in the houſe, and was to this effect; That they 
it, had hazarded their lives againſt monarchy, and were 
in ſtill ready ſo to do, in defence of the liberties of the 
h, 


nation: that having obſerved in ſome men great endea - 
m vours to bring the nation again under their old ſet vi- 
ny tude, by preſſing their general to, take upon him the 


title: | 
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were inculcated for two days together, could not pre- 
1 with bim to run the riſk of loſing the affections 
| of 


title and government of king, in order to deſtroy him, 
and weaken the hands of thoſe who were faithful to 
the publick; they therefore humbly deſired that they 
would diſcountenance all ſuch perſons and endeavours, 
and continue ſtedfaſt in the old cauſe, for the preſer- 
vation of which they for their parts were moſt ready to 
lay down their lives.” This petition was ſubſcribed by 


two colonels,. ſeven lieutenant- colonels, and fixteen 
captains, who, with ſuch officers in the houſe as were 


of the ſame opinion, made up the majority of thoſe re- 
lating to that part of the army which was then Leer 
ed about the town. 

Ludlow here obſerves, that it was diffcule 1 to Ae; 
mine whether the parliament or the protector was moſt 
furprized at this unexpected addreſs. As ſoon as his 
highneſs heard of it, he ſent for his ſon-in-law Fleet- 
wood, and told him, „That he wondered he would 
tuffer ſuch a petition to proceed ſo far, which he might 
bave hindered, fince he knew it to be his reſolution 
not to accept the crown without the conſent of the 
army; and therefore he defired him to haſten to the 
houfe, and to put them off from doing any thing far- 
ther therein.” Accordingly the lieutenant-general 
went immediately thither, and told them, That the 
petition ought not to be debated, much Jeſs to be an- 


ſwered, at this time, the contents of it being to deſire 


"them not to preſs his highneſs to be king; whereas the 
preſent buſineſs was to receive his anſwer to what had 
been formerly offered to him: and thereupon he de- 
- fired that the debate of it might be put off, till they 
had received his anſwer.” The houſe having agreed to 
24" this, 
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of the ſoldiers. Aſter long deliberation therefore, and 
ſome cloſe conferences with his brother and ſon-in-law 
beforementioned, who ſtood firmly to their opinion, he 
ordered the parliament to attend him in the Painted- 
chamber, and there in an obſcure- ſpeech, containing 
much about conſcience, and the pains he lad taken to 
ſatisfy himſelf, ; declared, “that he could not under- 
take the government with the title of king.” Though 
at the ſame time he intimated, that he thought the 
fettlement imperfect” without it: and every one might 
diſcover, that the motive of his refuſal was rather n 
ey than conſcience +, 
While this buſineſs was in agitation, the lord Broge- 
hill coming one day to Cromwell, and telling him he 
had been in the city, the protector enquired of him, 
„what news he had heard there?“ Broghill told him, 
«© he had heard he was in treaty with the king, who 
was to be reſtored, and to marry his daughter.“ Crom 
well ſhewing no diſpleaſure at this, his lordſhip eon- 
tinued, In the ſtate to which things are reduced, 1 
can ſee no better expedient: you may bring him in 
upon what terms you pleaſe; and your highneſs may 
retain the ſame authority you now have, with leſs 
trouble.” To this Cromwell -anſwered, ** The king 
can never forgive his father's blood.” Broghill replied, . 
« You ate one of the many that were concerned in 
| | H 6- that, 


this, and received a meſſage from the protector, they © 
met him, and received his refuſal of the N ne 
Memoirs, p. 58 C, &c. 

See in the appendix, No, VI. a large account FE 
the arguments offered by the committee of parhament - 
to perſuade him to accept of the title of king, and — 
protector's own reaſons. for refuſing it. 
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that, but will be alone in the merit of reſtoring.” Up- 


on which the protector ſaid, © He is ſo damnably de- 


| bauched, he will undo us all; and ſo went off to o- 


ther diſcourſe, without any emotion; which made his 


' Jordſhip conclude, that he had often thought of the ex- 


pedient. This ſtory is told by biſhop Burnet, who had 
it from lord Broghill when earl of Orrery +. 
: 8 F. 6. 


+ Mr. Echard tells us of a private application made 
by king Charles himſelf to Cromwell, which he ſays 
came from the mouth of the dutcheſs of Lauderdale, 
who told-the ſame to a perſon, of whoſe credit. he could 
make no queſtion. That lady, afterward dutcheſs of 
Lauderdale, being a particular friend and acquaintance 
of Cromwell's, was employed it ſeems to make a pri- 
vate offer and propoſal to him, in ſubſtance as follows: 
That if be would reſtore, or permit the king to re- 
turn to his throne, he would ſend him a blank paper, 
ſor him to write his own terms and limitations, and 
ſettle what power and riches he pleaſed upon himſelf, 
family, and friends.“ This propoſal was firſt com mu- 
nicated to the protector's lady, who liked it very well; 


believing that, beſides other advantages, it would bring 


abſolute indemnity and ſecurity to her huſband, and 
the whole family. She therefore took an opportunity, 
when ſhe was in bed with him, to mention the offer to 


him, and endeavoured to perſuade him to accept of it, 
as being of the higheſt moment to the happineſs of him - 


ſelf and relations. But he, without minding her ar- 
guments and perſuaſions, preſently told her, „She was 
„a fool;” adding this ſhrewd ſentence; If Charles 
0 Stuart can forgive me all that I have done againſt 
him and his family, he does not deſerve to wear the 
crown of England.” 
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$. 6, Cromwell having refuſed the title of king, the 
parliament ſoon voted, ** 'That he ſhould enjoy the 
title and authority he had already; which was in 
many particulars enlarged beyond what it was by | the 


former inſtrument, by the new one, called the hum- 
ble petition and advice.” This inſtrument conſiſted. of 


eighteen articles; but I ſhall only give the ſubſtance 
of the principal ones, as follows. That his bighneſs, 
under the title of lord protector, would be pleaſed to 
exerciſe the office of chief . magiſtrate over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and to govern according to all 
things in this petition and advice: alſo, that in his 
life time he would appoint the perſon that thould ſuc- 
ceed in the government aſter his death. That be would 
call parliaments conſiſting of two houſes, once in three 


years at fartheſt. That thoſe perſons who were legally 


choſen by a free election of the people to ſerve in pat- 
lament, might not be excluded from doing their du» 


ties, but by conſent of that houſe whereof they. were- 


members, That none but thoſe under the qualificas- 
tions therein mentioned, ſhould be capable to ſerve as 
members in parliament. That the power of the other 
houſe be limited as therein preſcribed. That the laws 
and ſtatutes of the land be obſerved and kept; and no 
laws altered, ſuſpended, abrogated, or repealed, or 
new laws made, but by act of parliament. That the 
yearly. ſum of a million of pounds ſterling be for the 
maintenance of the navy and army; and 300, ooo l. for 
the ſupport of the government, beſides other temporary 
ſupplies, as the commons in parliament ſhould ſee ne- 
ceſſary. That the number. of the protector's council 
ſhould not be above one and twenty whereof the quorum 
to be ſeven, and not under. The chief officers of ſtate, 
as chancellor, keeper of the great ſeal, &c. to be ap- 


proved by parliament. That his highneſs would en- 
| courage 
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eourage a godly miniſtry- in theſe nations; and that 
fuch as do revile or diſturb them in the worſhip of 
God, may be puniſhed according to law; and where 
the laws are defective, new ones to be made in that 
behalf. That the proteſtant chriſtian religion, as it is 
contained in the old and new teſtament, be aſſerted and 
held forth for the publick proſeſſion of theſe nations, 
and no other; and that a confeſſion of faith be agreed 
upon and recommended to the people of theſe nations; 


and none be permitted, by words or writings, to re- 


vile or reproach the ſaid confeſſion of faith.“ 


This inſtrument being digeſted and agreed upon, the 


houſe ſent to the protector for an audience; which he 
appointed to be on the 25th of May, in the Banquet» 
ing - houſe. 'The members waiting upon him accord- 
ingly, their ſpeaker Widdrington preſented and read 


the ſaid inſtrument to him, and deſired bis aſſent; 


which, after a long pauſe, he with all the geſtures of 


concern and perplexity granted; And thus did his 
highneſs accompliſh a chief part of what he deſigned; 
which was to have his power and ere confirmed 


by . 


F. 7. It was thought proper after this tranſaQionz.. 
that the protector ſhould have a ſolemn inveſtiture. 


Notice of this was given to all foreign ambaſſadors and 
miniſters, and Weſtminſter-hall was prepared and a- 
dorned as ſumptuoufly as it could be for a coronation. 
In ſhort, the ceremony was performed on the 26th of 


June, 1657, with the utmoſt grandeur and magnifi- 


cence, amidft the loud acclamations of the people; and 
there was a fine medal ftruck on the occaſion, which 
had on one | fide the protector's buſt, with his title 
round it, and on the other an olive tree flouriſhing in 
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of alluſion to his name. 

Things went on amicably- Lanes the Ln and 
his parliament, many bills were paſſed and ſigned, and 
the greateſt harmony ſeemed eſtabliſned. But about 
the beginming of the year 1658, his highneſs, accord- | 
ing to the tenor of the late petition and advice, ſent 
his writs of ſummons to divers perſons, to fit as meme 
bers of the other, or upper. houſe. . The forms of theſe - 
writs, which were about ſixty, was the ſame uſed by 
our monarchs, . for the ſummoning of peers to parlia- 
ment; and indeed many of the perſons ſummoned were 
actually peers). and others were made ſo in the ſucceeds 
ing reign “. Theſe berkg met in the houſe of lords, 

a the 
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* Their names were, the lord: Richard Cromwell, 
the proteCtor's eldeſt ſon; lord Henty Cromwell, his 
ether ſon, lord deputy of Ireland; Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and John Liſle, lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal ;.. 
Henry Lawrence, lord preſident of the council; Charles 
Fleetwood, lieutenant- general, of the army: Bulſtrode 
Whitelock, and William Sydenham, commiſſioners of 
the treaſury; Robert earl of Warwick, Edmund earl 
of Mulgrave, Edward earl of Mancheſter, William viſ- 
count Say and Seal, Philip viſcount Liſle, Philip lord 
Wharton. Thomas lord Fauconberg, George lord 
Eure, John Clay pole, eſq; Charles: Howard, eſq; whom 
the protector made a viſcount, John Deſborough, and 
Edward Montague, generals at ſea; Sir Charles Wol- 
fley, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Walter Strickland, eſq; 
major · genetal Skippon, , colonel Philip Jones, Sir Wil- 
liam Strickland, Francis Rouſe, eſq; John Fiennes, 
eſq; Sir Francis Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Honey wood, Sir 
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the protector went thither in ** ſtate, and made a 
ſpeech from the throne, beginning in the old ſtile, 
« My lords, and you the knights, n and bur- 
geſſes of the houſe of commons. 
This ſtep, however, occaſioned a diviſion in the 
lower houſe, which ended in the diflolution of this 
his third and laſt parliament. . For ſeveral of theſe new 
lords being taken from among the commons, his in- 
tereſt was weakened in that houſe, to which many of 
the ſecluded members were alſo now admitted. Here- 
upon they fell to examining the authority and juriſdic- 
tion of the other houſe, And his highneſs finding 
them obſtinate on theſe points, after having adviſed 
them to unity without effect, ſent for them by the black 
rod into the lord's houſe, where he declared “ ſeveral 
urgent and weighty reaſons, which made it neceſſary 
for him to diſſolve this parliament ; and r he 
did 4iffolve them. | 


Theſe 


Arthur Haſlerigg,. Sir John Hobart, Sir Richard On- 
low, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Sir William Roberts, lord 
chief · juſtice Glynn; lord chief · juſtice St. John, Wil- 
ham Pierpont, eſq; John Crew, eſq; Alexander Po- 
pham, eſq;. Sir Chriſtopher Pack, Sir Robert Tichburn, 
Edward Whalley, eſq; Sir John Barkſtead, lieutenant 
of the tower; Sir George Fleetwood, Sir Thomas 
Pride, Sir John Hewſon, Richard Ingoldsby, eſq; James 
Berry, eſq; William Goffe, eſq; Thomas Cooper, eſq; 
Edmund Thomas, eſq; George Monk, general in 
Scotland; David earl of Caffils, Sir William Lock» 
hart, Sir Archibald Johnſton, William Steel, lord 
chancellor of Ireland; Roger lord Broghill, Sir Mat- 
thew Tomlinſon, William Lenthal and Richard Hamb- 
den, eſqrs. Some of theſe. were knights. of: the pro- 
tector's s. own. making. 
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Theſe peremptory ſummons's and ſudden diſſolutions, 
it muſt be owned, were not agreeable to the Enpliſh 
conſtitution, as it is now ſettled, and ſeem to have 
the appearance of abſolute deſpotiſm but many ſteps 
that were taken in preceding reigns, by monarchs 
whoſe right was in all the forms acknowledged, and 
who therefore had no excuſe for ſuch violent proceed 
ings as Cromwell's ſituation might ſometimes require, 
may ſerve greatly to alleviate, if not wholly to remove 
the weight of this accuſation 5 eſpecially if we reflect, 
that by all the appearances under his adminiſtration, it 
ſeems evident that Cromwell would never have taken 
one ſtep contrary to the liberties of parliament, pro- 
vided they had only been quiet on the article of his 
authority, which it was not reaſonable to think he 


would ſuffer to be debated, after he was once in poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


$. 8. When Cromwell firſt aſſumed the -govern- 
ment, where there were three great parties in the na- 
tion all againſt him, the epiſcopal party, the presby- 
terians, and the republicans, it required the preateſt 
kill and dexterity to manage theſe very oppoſite fac- 
tions, and to prevent the ill effects of the plots and 
conſpiracies they were ſo ready to run into. All this 
however he -was able to accompliſh, by the ſuperior 
force of his genius; and biſhop Burnet, who was no 
friend to the protector's memory, informs us in what 
manner he proceeded. He had, according to that 
prelate, only the army to rely upon; and that enthu- 
fiaſtick ſpirit he bad taken ſo much pains to raiſe a- 
mong them, rendered them very intractable: So that 
he was forced to break and imprifon many of his ofh- 
cers; and he flattered the reſt as well as he could, go- 
ing on in his old way of long and dark diſcourſes. 


He 
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_ He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, and other plot- 
tings, from the cavalier party: as to the former of 
which, he took a method that proved of great uſe to 
him. He would many times openly declare, * that 
in a war it: was neceſſary to return upon any ſide, all 
the violent things that any of the one fide did to the 
other; and this for the preventing greater miſchief;. # 
and for bringing men. to fair war: and that aſſaſſina- 
tions were ſuch deteſtable things, that he would never 
begin them; but if any of the king's party ſhould en- 
deavour to aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he would 
make an aſſaſſinating war of it, and deſtroy. the whole 
family.“ And he pretended he had inftruments to do 
this, whenever he ſhould order it. This ſtruck ſuch Ml 
a terror, that it proved a better ſecurity to him than 
bis guards. And whenever they. were plotting / againſt 
him, he had his agents and ſpies amongſt them, to. 
give him notice of their preparations and proceedings; 
by which means all their [ſchemes were broken, and 
their deſigns med beſore they could bring thous 
to perfection. 

The presbyterians fs dreaded the fury of the com- 
* oro party, that they looked upon Cromwell's 
turning them out to be a happy deliverance for them: 
and to ſoften theſe the more, he affuredthem that he would 
maintain a publick miniſtry, with all due encourage» 
ment, which the republicans were moſtly. againſt; 
and he joined them in a commiſhon with ſome inde- 
pendants. to be tryers of all public preachers, whe 
ſhould, for the future, be admitted to any benefice. 
The perſons ſo commiſſioned did likewiſe diſpoſe of all 
the livings that were in the gift of the crown, of the 
biſhops,” and of the cathedral churches. Nevertheleſs, 
when he perceived that the presbyterians began 10 take 
too uch upon them, to be uneaſy under the govern» 
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ment, or meddle in civil affairs, he found means to 


mortify them, and let looſe againſt them thoſe of the 
other ſects, who took pleaſure in diſputing with their 
preachers, and interrupting - their religious worſhip : 
and: it is ſaid, he was by many heard to glory; “ that 
he bad curbed that inſolent ſect, that would ſuffer none 
but itſelf.” So chat they were forced to thank him for 
| permitting them the exerciſe of marr W nn 
in their own congregations. 

I be republican party were his Weed enemies, an] 
moſt bent on his ruin; looking on him as the perſon 
who had perfidiouſly: broken all their meaſutes, and 
betrayed their glorious cauſe. This party therefore he 
ſtudied; by all means to divide among themſelves, and 
to ſet the fifth- monarchy men, and other enthufiaſts; 
againſt thoſe who proceeded only upon the principles of 
civil liberty; ſuch: as Algernon Sidney, Henry Ne- 
vill, Martin Ludlow, Wildman, and Harrington. 

Ass to Vane and his party, who were hkewiſe in 
dependants, they indeed, from the time they were 


turned out of the long parliament, retired quietly into 


the country, where they endeavoured to prejudice their 
neighbours againſt the preſent government, and yet 
managed themſelves with ſo much caution, as not to 
diſturb the quiet of the nation, nor give the protector 
any great advantage againſt them. 

The levellers, many of whom had been the moſt ac 
tive agitators-in the army,. were: the. moſt furious and 
deſperate of.all the commonwealth party.. Theſe, from 
the time the general affumed the title of protector, 
which was to them as odious as that of king, profeſſed 


a mortal hatred to his perſon; and be knew very well 


that theſe men, as well as the laſt mentioned, had 
great credit in the army, and with ſome of the chief 
e ſo that he more really dreaded them than all 


the. 
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the king's party, and ſubtily coloured many of ih pre» 


as the great anti-chriſt, which hindred Chriſt's being 
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parations he made againſt them, as if they had been de» 
ſigned againſt the other. th 

The fifth-monarchy men ſeemed to be in daily ex- 
pectation of the coming of king Jeſus, and the pro- 
tector found it no eaſy matter to give them ſatisfaction; 


looked like a ſtep to kingſhip, which they repreſented 


Wi 
ſince his aſſuming the government after this manner, 2 
by 


fet on his throne. To theſe men he would ſay with 
many tears, that he would rather have taken a ſhep» 
herd's ftaff than the protectorſhip; fince nothing was 
more contrary to his genius, than a ſnew of greatneſs: - 
but he ſaw it was necefiary at that time to keep the 
nation from falling into extreme diforder, and from 
being open to the common enemy; and therefore he 
only ſtept in between the living and the dead, in that 
interval, till God ſhould direct them on what bottom 
they ought to ſettle; and then he would ſurrendet the 
heavy load lying upon bim, with 2 joy equal to the 
forrow with which he was affected, while under that 
ſhew of dignity.” He would alſo carry himſelf with I, 
great familiarity towards theſe men, and enter into 
the terms of their old equality, ſhutting the door, and 
making them fit down covered by him, that he might 
ſee how little he cared for thoſe diſtances,” which for 
form's ſake he was forced to keep up with others; and 
their diſcourſe commonly ended in a long prayer, 
Thus, with much ado, he pretty well managed the 
enthuſiaſts of the commonwealth party. As to the 
other republicans, many of whom were inclined to 
deiſm, he called them the. heathens, and acknow- 
ledged he could not ſo eaſily work upon them. | He 
had ſome chaplains of all forts, and became at length 
more gentle to the epiſcopal Party who. had their meet- 


ings 
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ings in ſeveral places about London, without being 
moleſted by him. In the end, even the Roman catho- 
licks courted him; and he with wonderful art carried 
things farther with all parties than was thought poſſible, 
conſidering the great difficulties he had to encounter 
with. For, that he might the better manage the ſe- 
veral factions he ſtood moſt in awe of, he made choice 
of the moſt active and leading men into his council, 


by whoſe influence be had the guiding of all the reſt of 
each . 


6. 9. But notwithſtanding this refined management, 
and the great influence he had over the nation in ge- 
netal, there were ſeveral plots and conſpiracies formed 
againſt him during his protectorſhip. The firſt deſign 
that was diſcovered, at the head of which were Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Gerard, and Mr. Vowel, was to murder him 
in his way to Hampton - court, to ſeize the guards, the 
Tower, and the magazines, and then to proclaim the 
king. For this Gerard was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
and Vowel hanged at Charing-croſs: but Fox, by ma- 
king an open confeſſion, obtained his pardon. a 
In the ſame year, 1654, a deſign was formed for a 
general | rifing of the royaliſts, in divers parts of the. 
kingdom. But the private intelligence which the pro-; 
tector received of it, on which ſeveral perſons were 
apprehended, | and many arms ſeized, prevented the 
fury of the intended blow. Something however was 
attempted in the north, but to no effect; the revolters 
diſperſing before any forces arrived againſt - them, and 
leaving all their arms. The moſt obſtinate ſtruggle was 
in the weſt, at the time of Salisbury aſſizes, where the 
conſpirators ſeized the two judges, and took away their 
eommiſſions: but this too was quickly over, without 
the oe of the army. Colonel Penruddock, cap- 
tain 
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tain Grove, and a'few others, were executed for it a2t 
Exeter; and ſome of the common people concerned 1 
were" tranſported to the Weft-Indies; - This plot, which | 
was deſigned” to ruin the protector, ſerved but to ad- 
vance his credit, and confirm his authority. It elear- 
ed him of the reproach of inventing plots himſelf, as 
a pretenee to keep up the army; and gave him a good 
colour of excuſe for the order wich fooh followed; by 
advice of his council, that all who bad borne arms 
for the king, and declared themſelves of his party, 
ſhould be decimated, or pay a tenth part of their eſlates, 
to: ſupport the charge of ſuch. extraordinary forces, as 
their ſeditious practices obliged him to keep up, This 
Was accompanied with a declatation, that the charge 
ſhould be laid upon thoſe who had occaſioned it, and 
not upon the party, who had ies been ſo en 64d 
ſufferers. lik 
I The laft Aruggle of he o oj Pernes e a gear you 
before the ptotector's death. There was not only to ind 
be an inſurtection in England; but ſeveral regiments a b 
in Flandets commanded by Engliſhmen, who were then live 
aſſiſting the Spaniards againſt. the French and Crom- ¶ you 
well, were to have been ſuddenly” tranſported / over. ¶ ſtor 
And to promote the rifing at home, a very bold Paper? priv 
was induſtriouſſy diſperſed, entitled, „Killing no mur - that 
der ; the deſign of which was to get the protector a- ſwo; 
{z{inated: A. * was written * colonel Han the 
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the borrowed-name of William Allen. But ſo good 

was the intelligence whieh his highneſs kept up, that 

he ſeized ſeveral ef the .confpirators before they could 
| . 0 1 | * : ;, + 4 get 


* 
* 
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bighneſs hath been pleaſed to give me, this following 
paper will give your highneſs an account. How yon 
will pleaſe to interpret it cannot tell; but I can with 
confidence ſay, my intention in it is to procure your 
bighneſs that juſtice no body yet does you; and to let 
the people ſee, the longer they defer it, the greater 
injury they de both themſeives and you. To your 
highneſs juſtly belongs the honour of dying for the” 
people: and it cannot chuſe but be an unſpeakable con- 
ſolation to you in the laſt momenits of your life, to con- 
Gder,. with how, much benefit to the world you are 
like to leave it. It is then only, my lord, the titles 
you now uſurp will be truly yours: you will then be 
indeed the deliverer of your country, and free it from 
Ia bondage little: inferior to that from which Moſes de- 
nirered his: you will then be the true reformer; which 
you would now be thought: religion ſhall be then re- 
. ſtored; liberty aſſerted; and parliaments have their 
privileges they have fought for: we ſhall then hope, 
chat other laws will have place beſides thoſe of the 
ford; and that juſtice ſhall be otherwiſe defined, than 
the will and pleaſure of the ſtrongeſt: and we ſhall 
then bope that mein will keep oaths again, and not 
have the neceſſity of being falſe and perſidious to pre- 
ſerve; themſelyes, and be like their ru lers. 
All this -we hope, from your highneſs's happy E 
piratign, who are the: true father of your country for 
while you ;live,; we can call nothing ours; andlit is 
tom your death, that we hope for inheritaades. 
. Let, this, conſideration arm and fortify your high 


' neſs's 
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get together, and publiſhed a proclamation for appre- 
hending of others. This was followed by addreſſes 
from the city of London to the army, which greatly 
intimidated all that had engaged for the king; and ſo 
upon the execution of Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry Slingſ- 


by, and a few of meaner _y the whole affair n 


over. 
Tbis attempt, however, was thought the more favs 
midable, becauſe another conſpiracy was at the fame 

| | time 


neſs's mind againſt the fears of death, and the terrors 
of your evil conſcience, that the good you will do by 
your. death will ſomewhat ballance the evils of your 
life. And if, in the black catalogue of high malefac- 
tors, few can be found, that have lived more to the 
affliction and diſturbance of mankind, than your high- 


neſs hath done; yet your greateſt enemies will not de- 
ny, but there are likewiſe as few, that have expired 
more to the univerſal unn of ebe than 17 


Highneſs is like to do. 
Jo haſten this great good, is the chief end of my 


writing this paper: and if it have the effect I hope it 
will, yaur'highnels will quickly be out of the reach 


of men's malice, and your enemies will only be able to 


2 in ow. gy which yOu you will 


\ That your Miche may de ſpeedily 1 in this ſecurity, 


is the univerſal wiſh of your grateful country 1 This is 
the defire and prayet of the good and the bad; and, it 
may be, is the only thing, wherein all ſects and fac- 


tions do agree in their devotions, and is our only com- 


mon- prayer. But amongſt Al that put in their requeſts 


and ſupplications for your highneſs' s ſpeedy deliverance 


— none is more aſſidueus, or 


more | 
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time on foot, among the ſiſth- monarchy men. Major- 
general Harriſon was very deep in this affair, and ſeve- 
ral conſultations had been held about it, at a houſe in 
Shoreditch. But their proceedings were all known 
through the means of ſecretary Thurloe, and the heads 
of their party ſeized on the very night appointed for 
their rendezvous. Theſe were committed to priſon; 
and there kept for a long time ; but none of them were 
executed till after the reſtoration, for other crimes. 

There had, before this, been two bold attempts by 
ſome of the, republican party. The firſt was in 16545 
when major John Wildman, who had been expelled the 
houſe of commons by the protector, was ſeized with a 
paper diftated by him, entitled, The declaration of 
the free and well-affected people of England, now in 
arms againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, Efq;” But 
this man, contrary to the expectation of all his friends, 
was after a ſhort impriſonment ſet at liberty. The o- 
ther was in 1656, when Miles Syndercomb, a leveller 
that had been caſhiered, combined with two of the pro- 
tector's life-guard, to aſſaſſinate him near Brentford. 
Syndercomb, being betrayed by the other, ſtoutly de- 
nied the fact, but was condemned'by-lord-chiet-juſtice 
Glynn, He died before the day appointed for his exe- 
cution, and was buried on Tower-hill, where a ſtake 


was drove through his body. 
I We 


more fervent, than he, Py with the ret of the cin 
hath the honour to be, | a 


(May it please your highneſs) 


Your highneſs's et- ſlave and . 
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We have not many inſtances in hiſtory, if any at 
all, of a perſon who roſe from among the people to 
the higheſt authority, that did not ſtain his adminiſtra- 
tion with more blood, in a judiciary way, than our pro- 
tector. Let us only compare his executions with thoſe 
of the ſecond triumeirate at Rome, when all the nobleſt 
patriots of that once flouriſhing common-wealth, were 
facrificed to the ſuſpicions of Mark Anthony, and young 
Ockavius. Let the latter of theſe, through an exceſs 
of good fortune, became the delight of his-people, the 
patron and theme of all the learned and ingenious, and 
the envy of ſucceeding princes. What leſs might have 
been expected of Cromwell, had he lived to get over 
the remains of prejudice, to put the glorious ſchemes 
| he had formed in execution, and to ſhew himſelf what 
he really feems to have been, a true friend of liberty, 
and a loyer of mankind in general ? 


F. 10. In order to make his government ſecure, at 
the time when the royaliſts were plotting his deſtruc- 
tion, Cromwell inftituted a new order of deputies, 
under the name of major-generals, who were in the 
nature of prefects, or governors of provinces. They 
were to have the inſpection of the inferior magiſtrates 
in every county, to commit ſuſpected perſons into 
cuſtody, and to put in execution many other direc- 
tions: there was no appeal from them, but to the pro- 
tector himſelf. This office however continued not 
long: for being inveſted with great power, the major- 
generals carried it in a very high and arbitrary man- 
ner; which occaſioned their ſuppreſſion by the parlia- 
ment, at the motion of Mr. Cleypole, the "m_ $ 
ſon in-law. 

It was hardly poſſible, indeed, for any governor, in 
ach a precarious ſituation, to ſhew more regard than 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell did for the rights and properties of private 
men. He ſupplied the benches at Weſtminſter with 
the ableſt of lawyers, whom he had invited to the pub- 
lic ſervice. Maynard, 'Twiſden, Nudigate, Windham, 
and other gentlemen of great integrity and learning, 
were made by him ſerjeants at law, and Mr. Matthew 
Hale, afterwards'the famous lord chief juſtice Sir Mat- 
thew, was advanced to be a juſtice of the common 
pleas. Mr. John Thurloe, who had been ſecretary to 
the chief juſtice St Jobn, was raiſed to the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, of which he acquitted himfelf with 
indefatigable diligence. Milton, the great Milton, 
was Latin ſecretary; a man that would have done ho- 
nour to the mightieſt monarch, to the moſt polite and 
learned court, in the beſt of ages. In a word, the 
fleet and army were well paid ; the city of London had 
the power of its own militia, under their old major- 
general Skippon ; the common people were eaſed of 


ſome of their taxes: nor can we better ſum up the 


charaQter of the civil government at this time, than in 
the following extract, which is chiefly taken from 
Echard, a moſt virulent enemy of the protector and his 
friends. | | 

« Cromwell, though he proceeded in an arbitrary 
manner againſt thoſe who conteſted his authority, yet 
in all other caſes, where the life of his juriſdiction was 
not concerned, he ſeemed to have a great reverence - 
for the law, and the conſtitution, rarely interpoſing be- 
tween party and party; and to do him juſtice, there 


appeared in his government many things that were truly 


great and praiſe-worthy. Juſtice, as well diſtributive 
as commutive, was y him reſtored almoſt to its antient 
grace and ſplendor ; the judges executed their office 


' without covetouſneſs, according to law and equity, and 


the laws, except ſome few, where himſelf was 1mme- 
I 2 | diately 
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diately concerned, being permitted to have their full 
force upon all, without impediment or delay. Men's 
manners, outwardly at leaſt, became likewiſe reformed, 
either by removing the incentives to luxury, or by 
means of the antient laws now revived, and put in exe- 
cution. There was a ſtrict diſcipline kept in his court, 
where drunkenneſs, whoredom, and extortion, were 
either baniſhed, or ſeverely rebuked. Trade began a- 
gain to flouriſh and proſper, and moſt things to put 
on a happy and promiſing aſpect. The protector alſo 
ſhewed a great regard to the advancement of learnin 
and was a great encourager of it. The univerſity 
Oxford, in particular, acknowledged his highneſs's re- 
ſpect to them, in continuing their chancellor, and be- 
ſtowing on the public library there four /and twenty 
Greek manuſcripts, and munificently allowing an hun- 
dred pounds a year to a divinity reader He alſo or- 
dered a ſcheme to be drawn for founding and endow- 
ing a college at Durham, for the convenience of the 
northern ſtudents. +F Towards all who complied with 


5 his 


+ In purſuance of this ſcheme, (which was drawn 
in conſequence of a petition from the city of Durham, 
the county of Northumberland, and the town of New- 
caſtle) the protector iſſued a long -writ of privy ſeal, con- 
ſiſting of twenty-three articles, and dated May 15, 
1657. It eſtabliſhed a provoſt, two preachers, four 
profeſſors, four tutors, four ſchoolmaſters or fellows, 
twenty-four ſcholars, 12 exhibitioners, and eighteen 
freeſchool ſcholars ; fixed their endowment ; gave them 
the library of the dean and chapter of Durham, with li- 
berty to purchaſe lands, ſue, or be ſued; a common 
ſeal and ſtatutes, with two viſitors, and the privilege 
of printing bibles ; regulated the power of the maſter 


and 
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his pleaſure, and courted his protection, he maniſted 
his great civility, generoſity, and bounty. No man 
affected to ſeem more tender of the clergy than himſelf, 
though he would not liſt himſelf in any particular ſect; 
ſaying, „it was his only wiſh and deſire to ſee the 
church in peace, and that all would gather into one 
ſheepfold,. under one ſhepherd, Jeſus Chriſt, and mu- 
tually love one another.” Though the publick uſe of 
the common-prayer was denied to the epiſcopal party, 
yet he allowed the ufe of their rites in private houſes; 


and milder courſes were taken than under the tyranny 
of: others.“ 


72 E HAP. VII. 
Protector Cromwell's behaviour towards foreign princes 


and ſtates, his zeal for the honour of England, the pro- 
ww religion, and the liberties of mankind. 


7 be 


E are now to view the protector upon the 


very pinacle of fortune, where he be- 
haved with all becoming dignity, as he had done in e- 


very other ſituation. It has been remarked of him, that 
though his great abilities-never appeared till they were 
called into action, yet they were always found ſuperior 
to the preſent occaſion : ſo that whatever character he 
aſſumed, he filled it to the utmoſt, or even ſurpaſſed our 
common ideas of grandeur. Having raiſed himſelf to 
the ſovereign dignity, he carried it higher, both in 


L 3 peace 


and other officers; excuſed them from watch and ward, 
&c, Mr. Peck has preſerved this piece entire, as alſo 
an addreſs from the provoſt and fellows of the college 
of Durham to his highneſs Richard lord protector, &c. 


dated in December 1658, and full of the praiſes of his 
father. 
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peace and war, than any Engliſh monarch. had done be- 
fore him. As the titles of dictator and emperator at 
Rome, which were firſt invented to ward off the odĩium 
attending that of king, were rendered more illuſtrious 
by the great men who bore them, than that of king had 
ever been; ſo the word protector, which was uſed ort- 
ginally only for the guardian of a monarch. under age, 
when it was annexed to the name of Cromwell, though 
for the ſame reaſon that gave riſe to dictator and impe- 
rator, it fignified ſomething more in all the courts of 
Europe, than either king, emperor, or any other title 
then in being. In order to make good this aſſertion, 
I ſhall conſider in a few words ſome of thoſe acts of ſo- 
vereiguty, which he exerciſed towards foreign princes 
and ſtates. 

As I have hitherto in this effay, ſo far as the ſubjets 
would permit, thrown together facts of the ſame or a 
like nature; that I may not here deviate from this me- 
thod, I ſhall firſt take a curſory view of the wars in 
which he was engaged, thoſe in particular againſt Hol- 
land and Spain; then conſider him as improving the 
arts of peace, ſo as to make himſelf honoured, courted, 
and even dreaded by his allies. In both we ſhall meet 
with ſeveral inſtances of his ſurpriſing policy, his true 
regard for the intereſt of his country, and his indefati- 
_ gable induſtry in promoting and executing his deſigns, 

F. 2. In the year 1652, a war broke out between 
the two republicks of England and Holland, which pro- 
duced the moſt terrible ſea-fights that had ever been 
known, fome of them laſting for three days ſucceſhvely. 
'The brave admiral Blake, with Pen, Dean, Monk, and 
Ayſcough, on one fide, were againſt the famous De 
Ruyter, Van Tromp, De Wit, and other gallant Dutch 
commanders, on the other. The quarrel began upon 

the 
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the Engliſh demanding: the tenth herring of the Dutch 
fiſnermen on our coaſt, in acknowledgment of the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſeas. In the ſeveral engagements of the 
firſt year, the Engliſh had ſo much the better, that a- 
bout the beginning of 1653, the ſtates ſent over letters 
to the Engliſh parliament for putting an end to the war, 
offering to pay them a large ſum, beſdes acknowledg - 
ing their ſoveteignty of the ſeas. Though Cromwell 
had not yet aſſumed the-ſupreme power, yet he had it 
ſo far in effect, that particular application was made to 
him-in- this affair. The negotiation, however,. did not 
ſucceed at preſent. 

But upon CromwelPs turning out the long parlia- 
ment, their high mightineſſes did not doubt but they 
ſhould-make an advantage of-the confuſion, which they- 
thought muſt ſucceed. They no longer applied there- 
fore. for peace, but ſent- out a fleet with all imaginable- 
diligence. Cromwell, for his part, was not behind 
hand with them in his preparations, but gave them ſuch: 
a reception, by his admirals, as they did not expect: ſo- 
that after a long and bloody engagement, in which the 
Engliſh loſt little beſides their admiral Dean, the Dutch 
were obliged to ſhelter themſelves behind the ſands be-- 
tween Calais and Dunkirk, to prevent the deſtruction 
of their whole fleet. 'This made the ſtates ſue again for- 
peace, in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner: to which Crom- 
well was not averſe, but would allow'of no ceſſation till 
it was actually concluded. Both parties therefore got 
ready again for an engagement, the Dutch having no 
leſs than 125 fail. 

They came forth with great confidence of ſucceſs ; 
but ſtill found the Engliſh an over match: for after a 
fight for two days, in which Van Tromp was killed, 
and about thirty of their ſhips fired-or ſunk, they made 
all the fail they could towards the Texel. This victo- 
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ry though it coſt the Engliſh dear, was ſo acceptable to 
Cromwell and his parliament, that a day of thankſgiv- 
ing was appointed for it; and gold chains, with fine 
medals repreſenting a ſea-ſight, were given to the ad- 


mirals for their good ſervices. On the other hand-it- 


put the Hollanders into the utmoſt confuſion, and oc- 
caſioned ſome dangerous inſurreCtion# of the common 
people. The ſtates applied themſelves therefore to Crom- 
wells parliament and council; who would grant them 
no other terms, than the taking a leaſe, and paying an 
annual rent for the liberty of fiſhing in the Engliſh ſeas, 

But this parliament and council having ſurrendered 
up their powers to the lord protector, they made a freſh 
application to him alone; who at laſt, when he ſaw no 
greater advantages could be expected, granted them a 
peace upon the following conditions. 1. That they 
ſhould not permit any*of the king's party to reſide with- 


in their dominions. 2, That they ſhould never ſuffer- 


the prince of Orange to be ſtadtholder, general, or ad- 
miral. 3. That they ſhould reſtore the ifland of Pole- 
rone in the Eaft-Indies; which they had taken from the 
Engliſh in the reign of king James the firſt, 4. That 
they ſhould pay 300,960 l. for the barbarities formerly 
exerciſed on the Engliſh at Amboyna. 5. That they 


_ ſhould never diſpute the rights of the Engliſh flag. Glo- 
rious conditions for the protector! and ſuch as none of 
our monarchs could ibcure before him, though the 
terms of 


ird and fourth articles had been often 
conteſted: i NE 0115 2 


6. 3 Abe greateſt diſſit ty the protector met with, 
in relation to foreign afuirs, was, which ſide to chuſe in 


the war between France and Spain“ Great application 
was made to him from both ſides. Spain, ſays biſhop 
Burnet, ordered their ambaſſador de Cardenas, a great 
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and able man, to compliment him, and to engage, that 
in caſe he would join with them, they would pay him 


190,000 crowns per month, and 200,000 crowns by 


way of advance, and not make peace till Calais was a- 
gain recovered to the Engliſh, . which had now been loſt 
about. an hundred years: The prince of Conte like- 
wife, who was then in hoſpitality with France, and 
ſupported by Spain, offered to turn proteſtant, and, up- 


on Cromwell's aſſiſting him, to make a deſcent in 


Guienne, where he doubted not but the proteſtants 


would join him, and enable him ſo to diſtreſs France, 


as to obtain for themſelves, and for England, what con- 
ditions the protector pleaſed to diftate. But that prince's 
ptetenſions, upon farther enquiry,. were found to be ill- 
grounded and vain. Mazarine, on the other hand, en ; 


deavoured to outbid Spain, by offering to affiſt him to 


take Dunkirk, then in the Spaniards hands, and a place 
of much more importance than Calais; and at the ſame 


time infinuated, that in cafe he joined with Spain, an 
army of Huguenots, headed by the king or his brother, . 


ſhould make a deſcent on England; which, at that time, 
might be of dangerous conſequence to Cromwell, con- 
fidering how many enemies he had at-home. * 

This, the biſhop aſſures us, was the thing that deter- 
mined him to join with the French; and in conſequence 
of the treaty, which was concluded ſoon after, the king 
and duke were diſmiſſed the kingdom of France with 
many excuſes, ſome money, and abundance of promiſes, 
The prelate mentions another thing, which, he ſays, 
had great weight with the protector, while he was yet 
balancing in his mind about this alliance. One Gage, 
formerly a prieſt, coming over from the Weſt Indies, 


informed him how weak and how wealthy the Spaniards. 


were there; which made him conclude, that it would 


be both a great and an eaſy conqueſt to ſeize their do- 
1 5. minions. 
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minions. And this he thought would ſupply him with 
ſuch a treaſure, as would thoroughly eſtabliſh his go- 
vernment, 

It has been a queſtion much diſputed, whether crom- 
well, in joining with France againſt Spain, did really 
act conſiſtently with the true intereſt of his country? 
Moſt people have maintained the negative; but I think 
with very little reaſon. 'The condition of France, at 
that time, was far different from what we have ſeen it 
in our days. The king was a minor, and the royal fa- 
mily divided among themſelves, which had reduced the 
conſtitution to a languiſhing ſtate. Whereas the houſe 
of Auſtria was then united and powerful; and the king 
of Spain, in particular, was poſſefled of the Nether- 
lands, juſt in our neighbourhood, which rendered him 
formidable, and made it the intereſt of England to ſup- 
port France againſt him. Cromwell then, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid, might have, and I believe 
had, more general and national views in this alliance, 
than have hitherto been aſcribed to him. 


202 


F. 4. But to put this matter beyond all diſpute, and 
to ſhew that the Spaniards before Cromwell's time were 
too much like what we have found them ſince, which 
made it next to impoſſible for a man of his ſpirit not to 


reſent their inſults and depredations on his countrymen, 


we need only read the manifeſto penned in Latin by the 
immortal Milton, and publiſhed by the protector while 


his fleet was in America, to ſhew © the juſtice of the 


cauſe of this commonwealth againſt the Spaniards.” 1 
ſhall ſet down a few paſſages of it, in order to recom- 
mend the peruſal of the whole, a tranſlation of which 
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After ſetting forth the ſtate of affairs for many years- 
between the two kingdoms, and ſhewing how much the 
two late kings, James and Charles I. had ſuffered 
themſelves and their ſubjeCts to be inſulted by the Spa · 
niards, it proceeds: But as to the diſputes that have 
ariſen in the Weſt-Indies, though we, both in the con- 
tinent itſelf, and in the iſlands, have plantations as well 
as they; and have as good, nay a better right to poſ- 
ſeſs them, than the Spaniards have to poſſeſs theirs; and 
though we have a right to trade in thoſe ſeas, equally. 
good with theirs; yet, without any, reaſon, or any da- 
mage ſuſtained, and that when there was not the leaſt 
diſpute about commerce, they have been continually in- 
vading our colonies in a hoſtile way, killing our men, 
taking our ſhips, robbing us of our goods, laying waſte: 
our houſes and fields, impriſoning and enſlaving our: 
people: this they have been doing all along till theſe 
preſent times, wherein we have of late engaged in an 


expedition againſt. them.. For which reaſon, contrary. 


to what uſed to be done formerly in the like caſe, they 
have detained our ſhips and merchants, and confiſcatedi 
their goods almoſt every where through the Spaniſh do- 


minions: ſo that whether we turn our eyes to America- 


or.Europe, they alone are undoubtedly to be conſidered: 
as the authors of the war.” | 
It then ſets forth the bar barous treatment of many of 
our merchants and ſailors, giving à long lift of particu- 
lar inſtances; and goes on thus. By theſe, and ma- 
ny: more examples of the ſame. kind, too long to be: 
reckoned up, it is abundantly evident, that the king. 
of Spain and his ſubjecls think they are no way bound, 
by any condition. of peace to be. performed to us on 
their part, in theſe places; ſince they have habitually, 
exerciſed all ſorts. of hoſtilities againſt us, nay have even 
done ſuch. things as are more unſuitable, aud more grie- 
| I. 6. vous 
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vous than open acts of hoſtility; and lince that cruelty 
with which they uſually treat the Engliſh in America, 


is ſo contrary to the articles of peace, that it does not ſo 


much as ſeem ſuitable to the laws of the moſt bloody 
War,— 
But the king of Spain Moms to be convinced, that 


the ſacred bonds of friendſhip have been firſt broken on 


his ſide: which thing is fo elear and manifeſt, that our 
. adverſaries in the controverſy are aſhamed to deny the 
fact, and chuſe rather to diſpute with us concerning the 
right of poſſeſſion.— They pretend to have a double title, 
one founded upon the pope's gift, and another upon 
their having firſt diſcovered thoſe places. As to the 
firſt, we know the pope bas always been very liberal in 
his gifts of kingdoms and countries; but in the mean 
time we cannot but think, that in ſo doing, he aQs in 

a very different manner from him, whoſe vicar he pro- 
feſſes himſelf, who would not ſo much as allow himſelf 
to be appointed a judge in the dividing of inheritances. 
But we deny his being veſted with any ſuch authority, 
nor do we think there is any nation ſo void of under- 
_ ſtanding, as to think that ſo great a power is lodged in 
him; or that the Spaniards would belteve this, or ac- 
quieſce in it, if he ſhould 'require them to yield up as 
much as he has beſtowed.— 

Nor 1s the other title of any greater ar Wigs as if ihe 
Spaniards, in conſequence of their having firſt diſcove - 
red ſome few parts of America, and given names to 
ſome iſlands, rivers, and promontories, had for this 
reafon lawfully acquired the government and dominion 
of that new world. But ſuch an imaginary title, found- 


ed on ſuch a filly pretence, without being in poſſeſſion, 


cannot poſſibly create any true and lawful'right. The 


beſt right of poſſeſhon in America, is that which is 


ſounded on one's having planted colonies there, and 
ſettled 
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ſettled in ſuch places as had either no inhabitants, or 
by the conſent of the inhabitants, if there were any; 
or at leaſt in fome of the wild and uncultivated parts of 
the country, which they were not numerous enough to- 
replemiſh and improve. 

If this be true, as the Spaniards will be found to 
hold their poſſeſſions there very unjuſtly, having obtain - 
ed all of them againſt the will of the inhabitants, and, 
as it were, plucked them out of their very bowels; hays 
ing laid the foundation of their empire in that place in 
the blood of the poor natives, and rendered ſeveral large 
iſlands and countries, that were in a tolerable cafe when 
they found them, ſo many barren deſarts, and rooted: 
out all the inhabitants there : ſo the Engliſh hold their 
poſſeſſions there by the beſt right imaginable, eſpecially 
thoſe iſlands where the Spaniards have fallen upon their 
colonies,. and quite demoliſhed them; which iſlands 
had no other inhabitants at all, or if they had, they 
were all flain by the Spaniards, who had likewiſe de- 
ſerted theſe places, and left them without any to im- 
prove or cultivate them.—Although granting we had 
beat the Spaniards out of thoſe places where we have 
planted our colonies,. out of which they had firſt expel - 
led the inhabitants, we ſhould have poſſeſſed them with 
better right, as the avengers of the murder of that people, 
and of the injuries ſuſtained by them, than the Spa- 
niards, their oppreſſors and murderers. — 

All theſe things being conſidered, we hope the time 
will come, when all, but eſpecially true Engliſhmen, 
will lay afide their private animoſities among them- 
ſelves, and renounce their own proper advantages, ra- 
ther than through an exceſſive defire of that fmall profit 
to be made by trading with Spain, which cannot be ob- 
tained but upon ſuch conditions as are diſhonourable, and 
in ſome ſort unlawful; and which may likewiſe be got 
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ſome other way; to-expoſe, as they now do, the ſouls 
of many young traders, by thoſe terms upon which they 
now live and trade there; and ſuffer the lives and for- 

tunes of many chriſtian brethren in America, and, in 
' fine, the honour of this whole nation, to be ex- 
poſed,” —— 


„ 5. Having thus declared the reaſons of his pro- 
_ ceedings, the protector, in order to make the beſt of 
Gage's information, fitted out a fleet, with a force ſuf- 
ficient, as he thought, to ſeize Hiſpaniola. and Cuba. 
When the time of ſetting out this fleet came on, all 
men wondered whither it ſhould be deſigned. Some 
imagined it was to rob the chureh of Loretto; and this 
apprehenſion occaſioned a fortification to be drawn round 
it: others talked of Rome itſelf; for the proteCtor's 
_ preachers often gave out, that if it were. not for the 
diviſions at home, he would go and ſack Babylon.” 
Others thought the deſign was againſt Cadiz, though be 
had not yet broke with Spain. The French knew no- 
thing of the ſecret, and the protector, not having fi- 
niſhed his alliance with them, was not obliged to im- 
part to them the reaſon of his preparations. All be 
ſaid about it was this, that he ſent out the fleet-to 
guard the ſeas, and to reſtore England to its dominion 

on that element.” | 
This fleet, conſiſting of about thirty men of war, 
under. the command of vice-admiral Penn, with about 
four thouſand land- ſoldiers to be commanded by Ve- 
nables, ſet fail the beginning of. this year, directly for 
Barbadoes, where the two commanders were ordered 
to break open their commiſhons. Being ſafely. arrived 
there, and new men taken in to encreaſe the land ar- 
my, they ſailed to the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Venables 
landed his men in an ill place, different from the or- 
| ders 
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ders he had received from the protector, and marched 
them through ſuch thick woods and uneaſy paſlages, 
that the Spaniards, with a very unequal number, beat 
them back; and they were foon forced to re-embark. 
To make ſome amends for this miſcarriage, they made 
another deſcent on the iſland of Jamaica, and obtained 
an eaſy poſſeſſion of it; which iſland has ever ſince re- 
mained in the hands of the Engliſh : where leaving a 
good body of foot to ſecure it, they failed back to Eng- 
land. The protector was never ſo much diſturbed as at 
this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola; ſo that Penn and Venables 
were no ſooner come on ſhore, but he committed them 


both to the Tower, and could never: be prevailed on to 
truſt either of them again *. 


9 6. 


One of our political weekly writers, in a letter 
upon the fitneſs of a late deſign that unfortunately. miſ- 
carried, has ſome paragraphs relating to this expedition 
that are very much to the protector's advantage, and 
therefore ought not to be here omitted. 

*© Theſe thoughts on the fitneſs of the deſign, ſays 
the letter-writer, may, I think, be well ſupported, 'by 
obſerving the councils and deſign of Cromwell, in his 
expedition to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; of which I the 
rather chuſe to ſpeak, becauſe that matter is generally 
miſconceived, and it is miſrepreſented by our noble hi- 
ſtorian lord Clarendon. —But Mr. Burchett, in his na- 
val hiſtory, hath given us a copy of Cromwell's inſtruc- 
tions to Venables, which is ſuperior to all other teſti- 
mony. Lord Clarendon ſays, that their orders were 
very particular, and very poſitive, that they ſhould land 
at ſuch a place at Hiſpaniola, which was deſcribed to 
them. Whereas their orders were at large and general; 
viz. to purſue ſuch methods as they found proper for 

the 
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F. 6. About the time that Penn and Venables - ſet- 


out on this expedition, admiral Blake failed with ano- 


ther fleet into the Mediterranean, to- ſcour thoſe ſeas of 
the 


the general deſign of gaining an intereſt in the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies; and therefore the inſtructions ſay, We 
ſhall not tie you up to a method, by any particular in- 
ſtructions, but only communicate to you what bath 
been under our conſideration.” 

It appears plainly. from theſe inſtructions, that his 
aim was not ſo pidling as to take St. Domingo, with the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola. Even taking the Havanna, with 
the iſland of Cuba, though it was within the compaſs 
of his inſtructions, yet he conſidered it only as part of 
the outworks to his greater deſign; for the treaſures are 
upon the continent, not in the iſlands. The latter are 
of uſe as ſteps, or ſecurities to the former. He there- 
fore meant a rich ſettlement" on the continent; had bis 
eye particularly on Carthagena, which he intended for 
the chief ſeat of the Britiſh empire in that part of the 
world; and which would give a final decifion to all diſ- 
putes, and prevent all further diſturbances from Spain. 
And immediately upon the news of having taken Ja- 
maica, he loſt no time, fays lord Clarendon, but ſent: 
preſently a good ſquadron of ſhips, and a recruit of fif- 


teen hundred men, reſolving to make continual war on 


the Spaniards from that place. 


Theſe inſtructions of Cromwell's were general, as 


tath been faid, to make conqueſt as they found them- 
ſelves able; and the intent was that it ſhould be a hold- 
ing one. To that end there are two or three methods 
communicated to the commander-in chief, which had 
been before under the conſideration of the council. 
They are ſo curious, and ſo much to our preſent pur- 
poſe, 
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the Turkiſh pirates; and not meeting with any of them, 
he bravely reſolved to ſeek. them out in their ports. He 
eame firſt before Algiers, and ſending to the dey, de- 

manded. 


poſe, that it will not be unacceptable, I believe, to tran- 
ſcribe a part of them. 

© The firſt method is to land on ſome of the iſlands, 
particularly Hiſpaniola and St. John's [i. e. Porto Rico] 
one or both; which being poſſeſſed and brought under 
obedience, from thence you may ſend force for the tak - 


| Ing of the Havanna, which is the back door to the 


Weſt-Indies. The taking of the Havanna is fo con- 
fiderable, that we have had thoughts of beginning. the- 
firſt attempt upon that fort and the iſland of Cuba; and 
do till judge it worthy of conſideration. - | 

Another way is for the preſent to leave the iſlands, . 
and to make the firſt attempt on the main land, in one 
or more places, between the river Oronooque and Por- 
to Bello, aiming therein chiefly. at Carthagena, which 
we would make the ſeat of the intended defign ;. where» 
in if you have ſucceſs, you will probably be maſters of. 
all the Spaniſh treaſure, which comes from Peru, by 
way of Panama in the South-ſea to Porto- Bello in the- 
North-ſea. You will have houſes ready built, a coun-- 
try ready planted, and moſt of the people Indians who- 
will ſubmit to you. 

There is a third conſideration, relating both to the 
iſlands and the main, which is to make the firſt attempt 
upon St. Domingo, or Porto- Rico, one or both, and 
1 ſecured them, to go immediately to Cartha- 
gena.“ | 
Now it- will * obſerved that theſe deſigns were form- 
ed, and the fleet and forces ſent, not a year after the 
war was proclaimed, but in the year before; he eſteem- 


ing. 
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manded "thatiall: the Engliſh ſhips might be nd and 
all: the Engliſh ſlaves releaſed. The dey hereupon ſent 
a preſent to Blake, and gave him to underſtand, *©* that. 
the ſhips and captives already taken belonged to private 
men, therefore not ſo much in his power; but yet they 
ſhould be reſtored at a moderate ranſom; and if the ad- 
miral thought good, they would conclude a peace, and 
for the future offer no acts of violence to any of the 
Englith ſhips and natives.” 

A. peace being accordingly concluded, Blake failed 
from thence to Tunis, where, having made the fame 
demand as at Algiers, inſtead of the like ſubmiſſion, 
he received this reſolute anſwer, ** that there were 
their caſtles of Goletta, and their ſhips and caſtles of 
Porto- Ferino; he might do his worſt, for he ſhould 
not think to fright them with the fight of his fleet.” 
Provoked at this anſwer, Blake reſolved to deſtroy their 
ſhips in Porto-Ferino. Accordingly he ordered his 
Captains to man their long-boats with ſtout: ſeamen, and. 
ſent them into the barbour to fire thoſe ſhips, whilſt. 

the 


ing that the war was begun by them, when they began 
to practice ſome depradations on the Engliſh, though not 
to be named with what bath ſince been done. More- 
over it will be obſerved that the deſign was ſecret; not 
ſo ſecret indeed, as to end in nothing, and leave ſuſpi- 
cion that no greater matter was ever intended; but ſo 
as to be concealed from the enemy; not altogether from 
any. ſuſpicion ;. for that. muſt be impoſſible; but from 
any certain afſurance; which was ſo far done that the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador did not believe it, till fraternities 
were entered into on the Exchange in London, for car- 
rying on plantations at Jamaica. See Craftſman. of 
June 27 1741. | 
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the admiral with all his fleet thundered moſt furiouſly 

againſt their caſtles. The ſeamen ſo bravely perform- 
| ed their parts, that all the Turkiſh. ſhips of war were 
ſoon reduced to aſhes, with the loſs of only twenty-five 
men, and forty-eight wounded, on the Engliſh fide. 
Theſe were actions of the higheſt conduct and courage, 
which made the Engliſh name very formidable in thoſe . 
ſeas, | 
There was another reaſon of Blake's failing into the 
Mediterranean; which was, to demand ſatisfaction of all 
princes and ſtates, that had moleſted the Engliſh in the 
time of confuſion at home. Accordingly, among o- 
ther places, he ſailed to Leghorn, and diſpatched his ſe- 
cretary to demand of the great duke of Tuſcany 60, oool. 
for damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh in his dutchy; 
prince Rupert having taken and ſold as many Engliſh. 
ſhips, as mounted to that value, to the great duke's ſub- 
jects. The duke was willing to pay part of the ſum, 
and defired time to conſult. the pope about the reſt. 
Blake ſaid, the pope had nothing to do with it, and he 
would have the whole ſum; which was paid him. The 
duke pretended that the pope ought to pay. part of the 
damage, ſome of the ſhips having been ſold to his ſub» 
jects; accordingly the next ſucceeding pope repaid 
20,000 piſtoles. Admiral Blake ſent home fixteen 
ſhips laden with the effects he had received from ſeve- 
ral ſtates, for ſatisfactions and damages; and they were 


ordered to fail up the Thames together, for a pleaſant 
ſpeRacle to the people. 


F. 7. The king of Spain, provoked at the late at- 
tempt upon the Weſt- Indies, declared war againſt Eng- 
land; and the protector diſpatched orders to Admiral 
Blake, to watch the return of the Spaniſh plate - fleet, 
and make what deſtruction he could upon the coaſts of 


Spain; 
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Spain; and thought fit now to finiſh his alliance with 
France, ſending Lockhart his ambaſſador thither for 


that end.. His highneſs undertook to fend over an ar- 
my of fix thouſand foot; and when the forts. of Dun- 
kirk and Mardyke ſhould be taken, they were to be put 
into his hands. 


Admiral Blake, and Montague aſterwards earl. of 


Sandwich, having blocked up the port of Cadiz for 
ſome weeks, without being able to bring the Spaniards 
to a fight, were obliged to ſail to Wyerſbay in Portu- 
gal, to take in ſupplies. They left behind them cap- 
tain Stayner, with only ſeven ſhips; who, while the 
commanders were retired, perceived the Spaniſh plate- 
fleet making directly to Cadiz. Notwithſtanding the 
fmall force he had with him; Stayner reſolved to fall 
on the Spaniards; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that in a few hours the whole fleet was ſpoiled. One 


ſhip was ſunk; another burnt, in which the viceroy ef. 
Mexico, with his lady, periſhed in the flames: two- 
were forced on ground; one got off, and two remained 


in the conqueror's hands; which being. brought to 


_ Portſmouth, the bullion, to the value of two millions, 


was there Janded, and conveyed in carts to London, as 
a 1 eat of this great victory. 


5 pov” 8. Blake being rms to Cadiz, and having 


there rode out the winter of 165 7, he received intelli- 
gence, that another Spaniſh plate fleet, much richer 


than the former, was coming home; but, thro? fear of the 


Engliſh fleet, had put into the bay of Santa- Cruz in the 
Canaries. Upon this Blake weighed anchor April the 
' 13th, and by the 2oth ſtood off the ſaid bay; where he 
accordingly found the galleons arriv'd. to the num- 
ber of ſixteen men of war. 'The bay was ſecured by 
a mn caſtle well. furniſhed. with. ordnance, beſides 
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ſeven forts more in ſeveral parts of it, mounted with ſix, 
four, and three guns apiece,” and united by a line of 
communicaticn from one fort to another, which was 
mann'd with muſqueteers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spa- 
niſh admiral, cauſed ail his ſmaller ſhips to moor cloſe to 
the ſhore, covered by the caſtles and forts, and poſted the 
6x large galleons farther off at anchor, with their formid- 
able broad-ſides to the fea. A Dutch merchant-man was 
at this time in the bay, the maſter wkereof perceiving the 
Englith were ready to enter, defir'd Don Diego's leave to 
depart : “ For, fail oy IT am very ſure Blake will pre- 
ſently be among us.“ To which the Don reſolutely 
anſwered, Get 2 if you will, and let Blake 
come if he dares.” | 
Blake having called a-council of war, and Gnding It 
impraCticable-to carry off the galleons, reſolved to burn 
them all; to which end he ordered captain Stayner, 
with a ſquadron, to ſtand into the very bay; who by 
eight the next morning fell furiouſly on the Spaniards, 
without the leaſt regard to their forts, and fought them 
almoſt an hour. The admiral ſeeonding him, poſted 
ſome of the larger ſhips to cannonade the caſtle and 
forts; which -play'd their parts ſo well, that the enemy 
was forced to leave them. Blake for the ſpace of four 
hours engaged the galleons, which made a brave reſiſt» 
ance, but were at laſt abandon'd by the enemy: as were 
tkewiſe the ſmaller veſſels, which lay under the forts; 
which were burnt by Stayner, whilſt Blake did the fame 
by the large galleons: ſo that this whole plate-fleet, of 
ineſtimable value, was utterly deſtroyed, - without the 
loſs of one Engliſh ſhip, and with no more than. forty= 
eight men killed, and an hundred and twenty wounded, 
The news of this brave and unparallel'd action being 
brought to England, the parliament ordered a day of 
thankſgiving for this great ſucceſs; and the protector, 


at 
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at their deſire, ſent the admiral a diamond ring of goo l. 
value, and knighted Stayner at his return to England, 


4. 9. Blake, after this noble exploit, failed back to 
Spain, whence, after having long kept all their ports in 
awe, he returned for England. But falling fick of 4 
fever, he died in the 5 9th year of his age, juſt as the 
fleet was entering into Plymouth Sound ; where he paf- 
ſionately enquired for the land, but found his own ele- 
ment the more proper bed of honour. He had a pub- 
lick funeral juſtly. beſtowed upon him, and 'the honour 
of being interred in Henry the ſeventh's chapel. The 

lord Clarendon ſays, He was the firſt man that de- 
clined the old track, and made it manifeſt, that the na- 
val fcience might be attained in leſs time than was ima- 
gined; and deſpiſed thoſe rules which had been long 
in practice, to keep his ſhips and his men out of danger, 
which had been held in former times a point of great 
ability and circumſpeCtion ; as if the principal art requi- 
ſite in the captain of a ſhip, had been to be ſure to 
come home ſafe again. He was the firſt man who 
brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable, and were diſcover- 
ed by him to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe 
who could rately be hurt by them. He was the firſt 
that infuſed that proportion of courage into the feamen, 
by making them ſee by experience, what mighty things 
they could do, if they were reſolved ; and taught them 
to fight in fire as well as upon water : and though he 

hath been very well imitated and followed, he was the 
flirrſt that gave the example of that kind of naval cou- 
rage, and bold and reſolute atchievements.” | A very 
praper ſervant this to ſuch a maſter as Cromwell! 

Blake had a very great regard to the honour of his 
country, and the Engliſh dominion of the ſeas. One 
is | inſtance 
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inſtance of his care to preſerve this honour, mentioned 


by biſhop Burnet, I cannot omit. He fays, that Blake 


happening to be at Malaga with the fleet, before Crom- 
well made war upon Spain, ſome of the ſeamen going 
alhore, met the hoſt, as it was carrying about, and not 
only refuſed to pay any honour to it, but laughed at 
thoſe that did, Whereupon one of the prieſts ſtirred 
up the people: to reſent this affront; and ſo they fell up- 
on them, and beat them ſeverely. The ſeamen return- 
ing to their ſhip, and complaining of the uſage they 
had met with, Blake immediately diſpatched a trumpe- 
ter to the viceroy, to demand the prieſt who had been 
the chief occaſion of it; to which the viceroy returned 
this anſwer, © that he had no authority over the prieſts, 
and ſo could not diſpoſe of him.” But Blake ſent him 
word again, that he would not enquire who had 
power to ſend the prieſt to him; but if he were not 
ſent within three. hours, he would burn their town.” 
And ſo being unable to reſiſt, they ſent the prieſt to 
him; who juſtifying himſelf upon the rude behaviour 
of the ſeamen, Blake anſwered, © that if he had ſent 
a complaint to him of it, he would have puniſhed 
them ſeverely, fince he would not ſuffer his men to af- 
front the eſtabliſhed .religion of any place; but he took 
it ill, that he ſet on the Spaniards to do it; for he 
would have all the world know, that an Engliſhman 
was only to be punifhed by an Engliſhman.” And fo 
he cixilly treated the prieſt, and diſmiſſed him, being 
ſatisfied that he had him at his mercy. Cromwell was 
exceedingly pleaſed with this, and read the letters in 
council with great ſatisfaction, telling them, “he ho- 
, ped he ſhould make the name of an 2 — as "ou. 
as ever eat of a'Roman had been.” 


5 10. „ While I am ſpeaking of the protector's great 
care 
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care to aſſert and maintain the ſovereignty of the ſea, 
and the honour of the Engliſh nation, a paſſage occurs 
from a printed ſpeech made in the houſe of commons, 
by Mr. Poultney, in a debate on the complaints of the 
Weſt-India merchants, two ſeſſions before the preſent 
war againſt Spain was declared. It contains perhaps as 
remarkable a ſtory as is any where to be met with, and 


the reflections - on it are equally honourable to Crom- 


well, and worthy of the gentleman that made them, 
who was neither afraid nor afhamed to introduce the 
conduct of one we call an uſurper, as a pattern to legal 
kings, and modern miniſters, | 

We have been negotiating and treating with Spain 
for theſe twenty years, ſays this great patriot, about no- 
thing that I -know of unleſs it was about reparation and 
ſecurity for our merchants ; and yet, during that whole 
time, they have been plundering and abuſing our mer- 
Chants, almoſt without intermiſhon. If a nation's be- 
ing ſubject to daily inſults and injuries is not a circum- 
ſtance, / that ought to make it peremptory in its de- 
mands, I am ſure no circumſtance can. This has 
been our caſe for many years, and will be our caſe, 
till Spain be made to acknowledge, in the moſt expreſs 
and particular terms, every one of thoſe rights they 
now pretend to diſpute. Ought not this to make us 
peremptory in our demands? Ought not it to have 
made us peremptory long ago? If we had peremptorily 
inſiſted upon full ſatisfaction and reparation, for the 


very firſt injury that was offered us, I may venture to 


affirm, we ſhould never have been expoſed to a ſecond. 
Nay, if we conſider that our inſults and injuries were 
inflicted without any ceremony, we ought to have uſed 


as little ceremony in the revenging them; and to have 


taken ſatisfaction, without being at any great pains to 


This 


demand it. But, I hope, this is not even yet too late. 
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This was what Oliver Cromwell did in a like caſe, 
that happened during his government, and in a caſe 


where a more powerful nation was concerned than ever 


Spain could pretend to be. In the hiſtories of his 


time we are told, that an Engliſh merchant ſhip was 


taken in the chops of the channel, carried into St. Ma- 
loes, and there confiſcated upon ſome. groundleſs pre- 
tence. As ſoon as the maſter of the ſhip, who was an 
honeſt quaker, got home, he preſented a petition to the 
protector in council, ſetting forth his caſe, and praying 
for redreſs. Upon hearing the petition, the protector 
told his council, he would take that affair upon bim- 
ſelf, and ordered the man to attend him next morning. 
He examined him ſtrictly as to all the circumſtances of 
his caſe, and finding by his anſwers that he was a plain 
honeſt man, and that he had been concerned in no un- 
lawful trade, he aſked him, If he would go to Paris 
with a letter? The man anſwered, he could, Well 
then, ſays the protector, prepare for your journey, and 
come to me to-morrow morning. Next morning he 
gave him a letter to cardinal Mazarine, and told him 
he muſt ſtay but three days for an anſwer. The anſwer 
I mean, ſays he, is, the full value of what you might 


have made of your thip and cargo; and tell the cardi- 


nal, that if it is not paid you in three days, you have 
expreſs orders from me to return home. The honeſt, 
blunt quaker, we may ſuppoſe, followed his inſtructions 
to a tittle ; but the cardinal, according to the manner 
of - miniſters when they are any way preſſed, began to 
ſhuffle : therefore the quaker returned, as he was bid. 
As ſoon as the protector ſaw him, he aſked, © Well, 
friend, have you got your money“ And upon the 
man's anſwering he had not, the protector told him, 
« Then leave your direction with my ſecretary, and 
you ſhall ſoon hear from me,” Upon this occaſion, 
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that great man did not ſtay to negotiate, or to explain, 
by long tedious memorials, the reaſonableneſs of his 
demand. No; though there was a French miniſter re- 
Ang here, he did not ſo much as acquaint him with 
the' ſtory, but immediately ſent a man of war or two 
to the channel, with orders to ſeize every French ſhip 
they could meet with. Accordingly, they returned in 
a few days with two or three French prizes, which the 
protector ordered to be immediately ſold, and out of 
the produce, he paid the quaker what he demanded for 
the ſhip and cargo. Then he fent for the French mi- 
niſter, gave him an account of what had happened, and 
told him there was a ballance, which, if he pleaſed, 
{ſhould be paid in to him, to the end that he might de- 
liver it to thoſe of his countrymen, who were the own- 
ers of the French ſhips, that had been ſo taken and ſold. 
This was Oliver Cromwell's manner of negotiating; 
this was the method he took for obtaining reparation. 
And what was the conſequence ? it produced no war 
between the two nations. No; it made the French 
government terribly afraid of giving him the leaſt of- 
fence; and while he lived, they took ſpecial care that 
no injury ſhould be done to any ſubjects of Great Bri- 
\ tain, This ſhews, that Oliver Cromwell had a genius 
and a capacity for government; and however unjuſtly 
he acquired his power, it is certain that this nation was 
43. much reſpected -abroad, and flouriſhed as much at 
home, under his government, as it ever did under any 
government. But when a nation has the misfertune to 
have a man ſet at the head of her affairs, who knows 
nothing of foreign, who knous nothing but the little 
low detail of offices, and has neither capacity or know - 
ledge beyond what can qualify him for being clerk in 
tie rreafury, 0 or luder other publick office, it is then no 

wonder 
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wonder to ſee that nation deſpiſed and inſulted abroad, 
and difſatisfed, mutinous, and ſeditious at home. 

I wiſh thoſe who have now the direction of our ne- 
gotiations abroad, would aſſume, if poſſible, a little of 
the ſpirit and courage of Oliver Cromwell, He ha. as 
powerful a party to ſtruggle with at home, as ever any 
miniſter had; but he never allowed the danger he. was 
in from that party, to deter him from vindicating, up- 
on all occafions, the honour and intereſt of his country 
abroad. He had too much good ſenſe to manage in 
ſuch a puſillanimous manner; for he knew that ſuch 
management would have increaſed the party againſt him, 
and would have made them more daring, as- well as 
more numerous, If our preſent negotiators, or thoſe 
who have the direction of our negotiations, take exam - 
ple by him, I am ſure they will not accept of any po 
neral acknowledgments or promiſes.” 


'F.- 11. To proceed: As victory crowned the protec- 
tor's arms by ſea, ſo bis forces by land were not un- 
ſucceſsful, The 6000 men which his highneſs was ob- 
liged by bis treaty with France to provide, being tranſ- 
ported under the command of Sir John Reynolds, and 
major-general Morgan, the French had uo inclination 
to begin upon Mardyke or Dunkirk, which when ta- 
ken, were to be put into Cromwell's hands; but march- 
ed to other places, which they were to conquer for 
their own uſe. But his highneſs's ambaſſador Lock- 
Hart made ſuch repeated repreſentations to the cardinal, 
not without ſome menaces, „that his Maſter knew 
where to find a more punctual friend,“ that as ſoon as 
they had taken Montmedy and St. Venant, the army 
inveſted Mardyke. The French and Engliſh had not 
lain before this ſtrong place above four days, when it 
was reduced to a ſurrender upon compolition, and de- 
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lirered up wholly i in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, But 


preſently after, the French being withdrawn into their 
winter- quarters, the Spaniards, who were ſenſible of 
what great importance this place was to the preſerving 
of Dunkirk, detached a body of horſe and ſoot to re- 
take it. Among theſe were 2000 Engliſh and Iriſh, 
"commanded by the duke of Vork; and they made two 
very furious ſtorms upon the fort; but were ſtoutly re- 
pulſed, and forced to fly, with the loſs of ſeveral brave 


commanders; 


Marſhal Turenne commanded the -army that took 


Mardyke; to whom cardinal Mazarine wrote thus, at 


Lockhart's inſtance, before the ſiege: “ Nothing can 


de of more fatal conſequence to France, than the loſs 


of Cromwell's friendſhip, and the breach of the union 


with him; which certainly will be broken, if ſome 


ſtrong town is not taken and put into his hands.” 'This 
conqueſt was very grateſul to Cromwell, who imme- 


"diately ſent ten men of war to guard the port of Mar- 


dyke, and cruiſe on that coaſt. A foreign writer, 


"ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, © Nothing could flatter 
the ambition of Cromwell more than this acquiſition, 


knowing that he had thereby won immortal glory: he 
had, without the loſs of a man, accompliſhed a deſign, 


which the greateſt kings of England had often attemp- 
ted in vain, at the expence of their people's blood and 


teeaſure: he had re-eſtabliſhed the Engliſh on the con- 
tinent, and put them in a condition to make them- 


ſelves maſters of both ſides of the channel, which had 
been deſpaired of ſince the loſs of Calais. 


$. 12. Not long after the taking of Mardy ke, an at- 
tempt was made upon Oſtend, but without ſucceſs; 
tor ſome of tbe garriſon having contracted with Maza- 
rine to deliver it up, It e that this was only a 


eint, 
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feint, carried on with the privity of the governor, who 


defended himſelf bravely when the beſiegers appeared, 
killing and taking 1,500 French that were landed, and 
ſorely galling the Engliſh fleet from the forts. But 
this diſappointment had no very ill effect; for preſent- 
ly after Dunkirk was inveited by the French, aſſiſted 
by the 6,000 valiant Engliſhmen, under the inſpection 
of Lockhart, the protector's ambaſſador, but more im- 
mediately under the command of major-general Mor- 
gan. Whilſt they were carrying on their approaches 
towards the town, they had intelligence brought them, 
that the Spaniſh general Don John of Auſtria, with 
the prince of Conde, the prince de Ligny, and the 
dukes of York and - Glouceſter, were adyancing with 
30,000 men to relieve the place. Hereupon the 
French king .and cardinal were perſuaded to withdraw 


to Calais, and leave all to be determined by a council 


of war. In the firſt council, which was beld without 


either Lockhart or Morgan, it was reſolved to raiſe the 


ſiege, if the enemy came on. But in the next, when 
thoſe two were preſent, Morgan immediately oppoſe 
that reſolution, alledging, what a diſhonout it would 
be to the crown of France to have ſummoned a place, 
and broke ground before it, and then raife the ſiege 
and run away;“ and defiring the council to conſider, 
that if they raiſed the ſiege, the alliance with England 
would be broken the ſame hour. Upon which it was 
reſolved, contrary to their former intention, to give 
battle to the enemy, if they came on, and to maintain 


the ſiege. And the enemy coming on, a deſperate 


fight enſued, in which the Spaniards were in a manner 
totally routed by the Engliſh, before the French came 
in. At the end of the purſuit, marſhal Turenne, with 
above 100 officers, came up to the Engliſh, and em- 
bracing the officers, ſaid, They never ſaw a more 
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glorious action in their lives; and that they were ſo 


tranſported with the fight of it, that they had not power 
to move, or do any thing. 

The Spaniſh army being entirely e the 
confederates renewed their attempts upon the town of 
Dunkirk with great vigour and induſtry ; and the mar- 
quis de Leda, the governor, being mortally wounded, 
as he was falling out upon the befiegers, the Spaniards 
within defired a preſent capitulation : which being 
granted, this important place was ſurrendered upon at- 
ticles on the 25th of June 1658; when it was imme- 
diately delivered up into the bands of the Evgliſh, by 
the French king and cardinal in perſon, purſuant to 
the treaty between them and the lord protector. 


$. 13. Thus did Cromwell, in a very ſhort time, 


and with little expence either of men or money, render 


himſelf abſolute maſter of the Britiſh channel: but ſo 
contrary to his were the meaſures taken in the ſucceed- 
ing reign of king Charles II. that in the fecond year of 
that licentious prince, one of whoſe chief ends in get - 
ting money was to oblige his miſtreſſes, Dunkirk was 
publickly ſold to the French: „“ which tranſaction, 
fays biſkop Burnet, mightily impaired the king's credit 
abroad; and the damage we have ſuffered from it fince, 


has made the bargain often reflected on with ſeverity at - 


home.” It was in ſact this ſale, and the other ſteps 
taken in the ame reign, that contributed more to the 
wggrandlaing of the French, than any engagement that 
can be attributed to Cromwell, It appeared, ſays ano- 
ther modern writer, when king Charles had fold Dun- 
kirk, which Cromwell kept as a ſecurity for England, 
and the French king had ſurpriſed many cities and pro- 
vinces to a vaſt increaſe of empire, that a treaty with 
Spain was more preferable * the preſervation of the 
balance 
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balance of power. But was it poſſible for any fuch 
thing as the ſale of Dunkirk to enter into ſuch a head 
as Cromwell's? He would as ſoon. have ſold Portſ- 
mouth. And had Dunkick been ſtill kept in Engliſh 
hands, Cromwell's French treaty would never have been 
complained of.” 

Sir William Temple aſſures us ſarther, that cardinal 
en having ſurmounted his own dangers, and the 
difficulties incident to a minority, purſued the plan left 
him by his predeceſſor, and by the aſſiſtance of an im- 
mortal body of 6,000 Engliſh, made ſuch a progreſs in 

Flanders, that Cromwell perceived the balance was 
| turned, and grown too heavy on the French fide :. 
whereupon he diſpatched a gentleman privately to Ma» 
drid, to: propoſe there a change of his treaty with France, 
; into one with Spain; by which he would draw- his ſor- 
: ces over into their ſerviee, and make them 10, ooo, up- 
d 


on condition, their firſt action ſhould be to beſiege Ca- 
lais, and when taken, to put it into his hands. The 


f perſon: ſent upon this errand was paſt the Pyrenecs, 
A when he was overtaken by the news of Cromwell's 
is death. This was ſoon followed by a peace betweea the 
1, two crowns, called the peace of the Pyrences.” Thus 
it we fee that with whomſoever the protector ſided, his 
e, deſign was to aggrandize and ſtrengthen the Engliſh, 


at and to keep the balance of power in his own hands. 


$. 14. Though the protector lived but a very ſhort 
time after the taking of Dunkirk, yet he received greater 
marks of honour — eſteem from the French court, 
than were ſhewn to any crowned head in Europe. He 
ſent over the lord Falconbridge, his ſon-in-law, with a 
numerous and ſplendid retinue to Calais, where the 
king and cardinal then were; who received him as a 
the I ſovereign prince, the cardinal giving him his right-hand 
ace K 4 in 
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in his apartment, which had never been done to the 
imperial ambaſſador, nor even to the pope's nuncio. 
And when his lordſhip took his leave, both the king 
and his miniſter loaded him with rich preſents, ſome of 
which were for the protector, and others for himſelf. 
The compliment was returned to Cromwell by a very 
ſolemn embaſſy from France, which ſurpaſſed moſt ap- 
pearances of the fame kind. But the protector's death 
put an end to the further effects of this alliance. 

This wonderful man from the very beginning of his 
adminiſtration, was complimented and courted by moſt 
of the powers around him, who acknowledged his ſo- 
vereignty, and gave him the title of highneſs. All 
nations contended, as it were, by their ambaſſadors, 
who ſhould render themſelves moſt acceptable to him. 

Denmark had the favour of being taken into the Dutch 
treaty, upon the good terms of making the ſtates reſpon- 
ſible for 140,000 ]. to repair the damage which the 
Engliſh had ſuffered from the Danes. About the ſame 
time, by the negotiation of his ambaſſador Whitelock, 

i! he made a firm alliance with the kingdom of Sweden. 

He forced Portugal to ſend an ambaſſador to beg peace 

and to ſubmit to make ſatisfaction for the offence they 
a had committed in receiving prince Rupert, by the pay- 
bt - ment of a great ſum of money. Even France and 

Spain, in his earlieſt days, ſued for an alliance with 

i} him, and ſent over their miniſters for that purpoſe, 

whom he received with all the ſtate and ſolemnity of a 
ſovereign prince. , He exaggerated nothing therefore 
in his ſpeech to his ſecond parliament, which he made 

in favour of his own government. 

The truth is, bis name became formidable every- 

where. His favourite alliance was with Sweden; for 
| 

| 


at | Charles 


; 
| 
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Charles Guſtavus and he lived in great conjunction of 
councils. But the ſtates of Holland ſo dreaded him, 
that they took care to give him no manner of umbrage : 
inſomuch that when the king or his brother came at 
any time to vilit their ſiſter, the princeſs of Otange, 
a deputation of the ſtates was immediately with them, 


to let them know they could have no ſhelter there. 


All Italy in like manner trembled at his name, and 
ſeemed to be under a panick fear, as long as he lived. 


His fleets ſcoured the Mediterranean, and the Turks. 


durſt not offend him, but delivered up Hyde, the 
king's ambaſſador there, who was brought over and ex- 
ecuted for aſſuming that character. 

The juſtice done by him on Don Pantaleon-fa, a: 
very eminent perſon, and brother to the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador, was what mightily raiſed the reputation of 
his power. This man had been guilty of a murder,, 
and taken ſanctuary in his brother's houſe, who inſiſted 
upon the privilege due to his character. But Crom- 
wel] obliged him to deliver up the criminal, who be- 


ing tried by a jury. of half Engliſh and half foreigners, 


was condemned to die; and accordingly was beheaded 
on Tower-Hill. And it is very remarkable, that on 
the day of this execution, the Portugal ambaſſador was- 
obliged to ſign the articles of peace between the two. 
nations; whereupon he immediately. went out of town. 
And it is obſerved of this affair, to the honour of the: 
protector, that whatever reaſon the houſe of Auſtria. 
had to hate his memory, the-emperor Leopold, near 
twenty years after Cromwell's death, brought. it as a. 
precedent to juſtify his carrying off the prince of Fur- 
ſtemburg at the treaty of Cologne, notwithſtanding his. 
being a plenipotentiary for the elector of that name. 
And in the printed manifeſto publiſhed by the emperor. 
K 5 0. 
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on that occaſion, this piece of Cromwell's juſtice is re- 
lated at large “. 

Few princes, ſays Wellwood, ever bore their charac- 
ter higher upon all occaſions, than Oliver Cromwell, 
eſpecially in his treaties with crowned heads. And it 
is a thing without example, that is mentioned by one 
of the beſt informed hiſtorians of the age, Puffendorf, 
in his life of the late elector of Brandenburgh; that in 
Cromwell's league with France and Spain, he would 
not allow the French king to-call himſelf king of France, 
but of the French; whereas he took to himſelf not on- 
ly the title of protector of England, but likewiſe of 
France. And which is yet more ſurpriſing, and hardly 


to be believed, but for the authority of the author, 


the protector's name was put before the French king's, 
iy his inſtrument of the treaty. | 


. 15. During his adminiſtration, there were two 
ſignal inftances given him to ſhew his zeal in protect- 
ing the proteſtants, which advanced his character 


abroad. The duke of Savoy raiſed a new perſecution 
| of 


* Tt was while Don Pantaleon-fa lay under ſentence 
of death, that the Latin panegyrick was preſented to 
Cromwell, then lord-general only, in order to ſoften 
him in favour of that Portugueſe nobleman. This cir- 
cumſtance very much heightens the idea of Cromwell's 
inflexibility, that it was proof againſt one of the moſt 
artful and fine pieces of flattery that perhaps ever was 
writ; and which was the more dangerous as it came 
from a foreigner, inveſted. with a publick character, 
and at a time when every body was in doubt what ſyſ- 
tem of government the general intended to introduce, 


— 
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of the Vaudois, maſſacring many, and driving the reſt. 
from their habitations. Whereupon Cromwell ſent to 
the French court, demanding of them to» oblige that 
duke, whom he knew to be in their power, to put a 
ſtop to his unjuſt fury, or otherwiſe he muſt break with 
them. The cardinal objected to this as unreaſonable : 
he wauld do good offices, he ſaid, but could not an- 
ſwer for the effects. However, nothing would fatisfy 
the protector, till they obliged the duke to reftore all 
that he had taken from his proteſtant ſubjects, and to 
renew their former privileges. Cromwell wrote o1 this 
occaſton to the duke himſelf, and by miſtake qmitted 
the title of royal highneſs on his letter; upon which 
the major part of the council of Savoy were for return- 
ing it unopened :. but one of them reprefenting, that 
Cromwell would not paſs by ſuch an affront, but would 
certainly lay Villa Franca in aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs 
cantons upon Savoy, the letter was read, and with the 
cardinals influence had the defired ſucceſs. The pro- 
tector alſo raiſed money in England for the poor ſuffer- 
ers, and ſent over an agent to ſettle all their affairs. 
At another time there happened a tumult at Niſmes, 
wherein ſcare diſorder had been committed by the Hu- 
guenots. They being apprehenſive of ſevere proceed- 
ings upon it, ſent one over, with great expedition and 
ſecrecy, to defire Cromwell's interceſſion and protection. 
This expreſs found ſo good a reception, that he the 
lame evening diſpatched a letter to the cardinal, with 
one incloſed to the king; allo inſtructions to his am- 
baſſador Lockhart, requiring him either to prevail for a 
total impunity of that miſdemeanor, or immediately to 
come away, At Lockhart's application, the diſorder . 
was overlooked ; and, though the French court com- 
plained of this way of proceeding, as a little too impe- 
rious, yet the acceſſity of their affairs made them come 
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| ' ply. This Lockhart, a wiſe and gallant man, who 
| was governor of Dunkirk and ambaſſador at the ſame 
time, and in high ſavour with the protector, told bi- 
ſhop Burnet, “ that when he was ſent afterwards am- 
baſſador by king Charles, he found he had nothing of 
that regard that was paid to him in Cromwell's time.” * 
"ON There 


* To theſe two pieces of hiſtory, we may add his 
letter to the prince of Tarente, as another inſtance. of 
his regard for the proteſtant religion. It was written in 
Latin by Milton, and is thus tranſlated : 

“ Oliver, protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, &c. to the moſt illuſtrious 
prince of 'Tarente, greeting. It was a very great plea- 

 fure arid ſatisfaction to me, to perceive by your high- 
1 neſs's letter which you ſent me, your love of religion, 
and your extraordinary zeal and concern for the re- 
{8 formed churches, eſpecially conſidering that you live 
[! in a country where ſuch great things are promiſed to 
all perſons of your rank, if they forſake the orthodox 
1 faith, and fo many diſcouragements are laid in the 
| way of thoſe who continue ſtedſaſt. Nor was it leſs 
| pleafing to me, to find that your highneſs approved of 
my care and concern for the ſame religion, than which 
nothing ought to be more dear and precious to me. 
And 1 call God to witneſs, how deſirous I am, accord- 
ing as I have ability and opportunity, to anſwer the 
hope and expectation which you fay the churches have 
Concerning me, and to manifeſt it to all. Indeed 1 
A! mould eſteem it the beſt fruit of my labours, and of 
34 this dignity, or office, which I hold in this common- 
| wealth, to be put into a capacity of being ſerviceable 
1 either to the enlargement or the ſafety, or, which is 
\þ ihe chief of all, the peace of the reformed church. 
And 
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There was yet a farther deſign, very advantageous to 
the proteſtant cauſe, wherewith Cromwell intended to 
have begun his kingſhip, had he taken it upon him; 
and that was, the inſtituting a council for the proteſtant 
religion, in oppoſition to the congregration de propa- 
ganda fide at Rome. This body was to conſiſt of ſeven 
counſellors, and four ſecretaries {or different provinces. 
The ſecretaries were to have 500 l. falary a- piece, to 
keep correſpondence every where. len thouſand pounds 
a year was to be a fund for ordinary emergencies: far- 
ther ſupplies were to be provided, as occaſions required; 
and Chelſea-College, then an old ruinous building, 
was to be fitted up for their reception. This was a 
great A" worthy of the man who had formed it, 


Fg. 16. The ſecret correſpondence he kept up, from 
his 


And I earneſtly exhort your highneſs that you with 
hold faſt to the end the orthodox religion you have re- 
ceived from your fathers, with a firmneſs and conſtancy 
of mind equal to the piety and zeal you diſcover in the 


profeſſion of it. Nor indeed can there be any thing 


more worthy of yourſelf and of your moſt pious parents; 
and, though I could deſire all things for your ſake, yet 
I] can wiſh you nothing better, nothing more excellent, 
in return for the civilities you have ſhewn me, than 
that you ſo conduct yourſelf, that the churches, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of - your own country, in whoſe diſcipline 
you were born with, ſo happy a diſpoſition and of ſuch 
a noble family, may find in you a protection anſwerable 
to the high Ration in which you are placed above others. 
Farewell. Wbitehall; June 26, 1654. Your high- 
neſs's moſt affectionate and molt devoted, 
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his firſt appearance on the theatre of affairs, was what 
every one wondered at. When he was only deputy of 
Ireland, he ſtopped the lord Broghill in London, as he 
was going over to the king, to take out a commiſſion 
againſt the parliament, and ſo wrought on bim, that he 


went over in the parliament's ſervice, and continued - 
faithful to Cromwell ever after. - And when he was 


mounted to the ſummit of authority, he brought over 
a company of Jews into England, and gave them tole- 


ration to build a ſynagogue; becauſe he knew, by rea- 
ſon of their negotiation of money in all countries, that 


they were excellently fitred for the purpoſe of bringing 
him intelligence. It was by the information of one of 


thoſe, who came to him in a poor beggarly habit, that 


he intercepted a large ſum of money, which the Spa- 
niards, who were then at war with him, were ſending 


over in a Dutch ſhip, to pay their army in Flanders. He 


alſo prevailed on Sir Richard Willis, chancellor Hyde's 


great confident, to let him know all that paffed in king 


Charles's court; pretending, that his aim in diſcovering 
the plots of the royaliſts, ſor whom he had a great ten- 
derneſs, was only to diſconcert them, that none of them 
might ſuffer for their raſhneſs. This practiee of Sir 
Richard was not diſcovered till after the protector's 
death, when he {til} continued his correſpondence with 
Thurloe, whoſe nenn Moreland, detected 
him to the king. 

There could not be any conſiderable perſon in Lon- 
don, of the royal party, but Cromwell immediately 
knew of it. He once told lord Broghill, that there 


was a friend of his in town; and upon his aſking. 


Who, faid, my lord Ormond; mentioning the day 
when he arrived, and the place where he now was. 


Progzill had leave from the e to go to Or- 
mond, 
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mond, and inform him of all this, that he might make 
his eſcape 3 which was done accordingly. | 

In matters of greateſt moment, the protector truſted 
none but his ſecretary Thurloe, and oftentimes not him. 
An inſtance of which Thurloe uſed to tell of himfelf ; 
© that he was once commanded by Cromwell to go at 
a certain hour to Gray's Inn, and at ſuch a place deli- 
ver a bill of 20,000 I. payavle to the bearer at Genoa, 
to a man he ſhould find walking in ſuch a habit and po- 
ſture as he deſcribed him, without ſpeaking one word.” 
Which accordingly 'Thurloe did: and never knew, to 
his dying day, either the pecion or the occaſion, 

At anather time the protector coming late at night 
to Thurloe's office, and beginning to give him direc- 
tions about ſamethiag of great importance and ſecrecy, 
he took notice that Mr. Moreland, afterward Sir Sa- 
muel Moreland, was in the room, which he had not 
obſerved before; and fearing he might have overheard 
their diſcourſe, though he pretended to be aſleep upon 
his deſk, he drew a ponyard, which he always carticd 
under his coat, and was going to diſpatch Moreland up- 
on the ſpot; if Thurloe had not with great intreaties 
prevailed with him to deſiſt, aſſuring him that More- 
. land had fat up two nights together, and was now cer- 
tainly ſaſt aſleep. A 

There was not the ſmalleſt accident that beſel king 
Charles II. in his exile, but he knew it perfectly well; 
inſomuch that having given leave to an Engliſh noble» 
man to travel, upon condition he ſhould not ſee Charles 
Stuart; he aſked him, at his return, If he had 
pun®tually obeyed his commands?“ Which the other 
allirming he had; Cromwell replied, It is true you 
did not ſee him; for to keep your word with me, you 
agreed to meet in the dark, the candles being put out 
for that end.” Aud withal told him all the particulars 

I that 
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that paſſed in converſation betwixt the king and him at 
their eee 


. 17. That he had ſpies about bin Charles, was 
molt ſtrange : but his int. lligence reached: the moſt ſe- 
cret tranſactions of other princes, and when the mat- 
ter was communicated to but very few: of which we 
have a notable inſtance in the buſineſs of Dunkirk. 
There was an article, as we have obſerved, in the 


treaty between France and the protector, that if Dun- 


kirk eame to be taken, it ſhould immediately be deli- 


vered up to the Engliſh; and his ambaſſudor Lockhart: 


had orders to take poſſeſſion of it accordingly. When 
the French army, being joined by the Engliſh auxilia- 
ries, was in its march to inveſt the town, Cromwell 
ſent one morning for the French ambaſſador to White-- 
hall, and upbfaided him publickly for his maſter's de- 
ſigned breach of promiſe, in giving ſecret orders to the 
French general to keep poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, in caſe 
it was taken, contrary to. the treaty between them. 


| The ambaſlador proteſted he knew nothing of the mat- 


ter, as indeed he did not, and begged leave to aſſure 
him, that there was no ſuch thing thought of. Upon 
which Cromwell pulled a paper out of his pocket, 
„ Here, ſays he, is a copy of the cardinal's order: 
and I deſire you to diſpatch immediately an expreſs, to 
let him know, that I am not to be impoſed upon; and 
that if he deliver not up the keys of the town of Dun- 
kirk to Lockhart within an hour aſter it ſhould be taken, 
tell him Vit come in perſon, and demand them at the 
gates of Paris.” There were but four perſons faid to be 
privy to this order, the queen-mother,. the cardinal,. 
the marechal de Turenne, and a ſecretary, whoſe name, 


- fays Wellwood, it is not fit to mention. The cardinal 


for a * time blamed the queen, as ſne might poſſibly 
| have. 
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have blabbed it out to ſome of her women: whereas it 
was found after the ſecretary's death, that he had kept 
a ſecret correſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral years; 
and therefore it was not doubted but he had ſent him the 
py of the order above-mentioned: 


The meſſage had its effect; for Dania was put in- 


to poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. And to palliate the matter, 


the duke and marechal Crequy was diſpatched into 
England, ambaſſador extraordinary, to compliment 
Cromwell, attended with a numerous and ſplendid train 
of perſons of quality; among whom was a prince of the 
blood, and Mancini, Mazarine's nephew, who brought 
a letter from his uncle, to the protector, full of the 
higheſt expreſſions of reſpect; and affuring his high- 
neſs, that being within view of the Engliſh ſhore, 
nothing but the king's indiſpoſition (who lay then ill of 
the ſmall-pox at Calais) could have hindered him to 
come over to England, that he might enjoy the honour: 
of waiting upon one of the greateſt men that ever was; 
and whom, next to his maſter, bis greateſt ambition 
was to ſerve. But being deprived of ſo great an hap- 
pineſs, he had ſent the perſon that was neareſt to bim 
in blood, to aſſure him of the profound veneration he 
had for his perſon and how much he was reſolved, to 
the utmoſt of his power, to cultivate a perpetual amity 
and friendſhip betwixt his maſter and him.“ 


To 


Four years before this, viz. on the 29th of March 
1654, the French ambaſſador, M. de Bourdeaux, had 
an audience of his highneſs in the banquetting-houſe, 
Whitehall, with the ſame ſtate and ceremony, as is 
wont to be uſed towards ſovereign princes; when he 
addreſſed himſelf thus to him. 

6 . moſt ſerene highneſs has already received 


ſome 
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To coneclude; it appears from numberleſs inſtan ces, 
that as no man practiſed the arts of government with 
more policy than Cromwell, ſo he became more for mi- 
dable, both at home and abroad, than moſt princes that 
had ever fat upon the Eogliſh throne. It was ſaid, 

N k 7 e | __ 
dome vritfeipal aſſurances ob the! ive my tens of his 
deſire to eſtabliſn a perfect correfpondency betwixt his 
dominions and England. His majeſty, this day, gives 
to your highaefs: ſome publick demonſtration of the 
ſame; and his ſending his ambaſſador to your highneſs, 
daes plainly ſhe that the eſteem which his majeſty 
makes of your highneſs, and the intereſt of his people, 
have more power in bis councils than inany conſi dera - 
tions, that would be of great concernment to a prince 
leſs affected with the one and the other. This proceed- 
ing, grounded upon ſuch principles, and ſo different 
from what is only guided by ambition, renders the a- 
mity of the king my maſter as conſiderable for its firm- 
neſs as its utility; for which reaſon it is ſo eminently 
eſteemed and courted by all the greateſt princes and 
potentates of the earth. But his majeſty communicates 
none to any with fo much joy and chearfulneſs, as to 
thoſe whoſe virtuous acts and extraordinary merits ren- 
der them more conſpicuoufly famous, than the large - 
neſs of their dominions. His majeſty is ſenſible, that 
all thoſe advantages do wholly reſide in your highneſs ; 
and that the divine providence, after ſo many calami- 
ties, could not deal more favourably with theſe three 
nations, nor cauſe them to forget their paſt miſeries 
with greater ſatis faction, than by ſubmitting them to ſo 
juſt a government. And ſince it is not ſufficient; ſor 
the compleating of their happineſs, to make them enjoy 
one at home, — it depends no leſs on good cor- 

| reipondency - 
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that cardinal Mazarine would change countenance when- 
ever he heard him named; ſo that it paſſe@ into a pro- 
verb in France, „ that he was not ſo much afraid of 
the devil, as of Oliver Cromwell.“ And this autho- 
rity Cromwell kept up till the laſt: for after a long 
chain of ſucceſſes, he died in the peaceful poſſeſſion of 
the ſovereign power, though diſguiſed under another 
name; but left it to a fon that little reſembled him, 
one that had neither heart nor abilities to keep it. The 
protector was buried among our kings, * with a royal 


yours 


reſpondency with nations abroad; the king my maſter 
does not doubt but to find alfo the ſame difpoſition in 
your highneſs, which his majeſty here exprefes in his 
letters. After fo many diſpoſitions expreſſed both by 
his majeſty and your highneſs, towards the accommo- 
dation of the two nations, there is reaſon to believe, 
that their wiſhes will be foon accomplifhed. As for 
me, I have none greater, than to be able to ſerve the 
king my maſter, with the good pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
of your highneſs; and that the happineſs I have, to 
tender to your bighneſs the firſt aſſurances of his ma- 
jeſty's eſteem may give me occaſion, by my ſervices to 
merit the honour of your gracious affection.“ 

* The author of the compleat hiſtory of England 
obſerves, in his notes, that it remains a queſtion, where 
his body was really buried. It was, ſays he, in ap- 
pearance in Weſtminſter Abbey, Some report it was 
carried below bridge, and thrown into the 'Thames. 
But it is moſt probable that it was buried in Naſeby 
Field. This account, continues he, is given, as a- 
verred, and ready to be depoſed, if occaſion required, 
by Mr. Barkſtead, fon to Barkſtead the regicide, who 
was about fifteen years old at the time of Cromwell's 

, death : 


— . N— 
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pomp, and his death condoled by the g.eateſt princes 
and ſtates in Chriſtendom, in ſolemn embaſſies to his 
fon. It has been obſerved, that as the ides of March 
were equally fortunate and fatal to Julius Cæſar, ſo was 

the 


death: „ That the ſaid Barkſtead his father, being 
lieutenant of the Tower, and a great confident of Crom- 
well's, did, among other ſuch confidents, in the time 
of his illneſs, defire to know where he would be bu- 
ried: To which the protector anſwered, ©** Where he 
had obtained the greateſt victory and glory, and as nigh 
the ſpot as could be gueſſed where the heat of the ac- 
tion was, viz. in the field at Naſeby, Com' Northamp- 
ton.” Which accordingly was thus performed. At 
midnight, ſoon after his death, the body (being firſt 
imbalmed and wrapped in a leaden coffin) was in a herſe 
conveyed to the ſaid field, Mr. Barkſtead himſelf at- 
tending by order of his father, cloſe to the herſe. Being 
| come to the field, they found about the midſt of it, a 
nf grave dug about 'nine foot deep, with the green-ſod 
4 carefully laid on one ſide, and the mould on the other; 
5 in which the coffin being put, the grave was inſtantly 
filled up, and the green-fod laid exactly flat upon it; 
care being taken that the ſurplus mould ſhould be clean 
removed. Soon after, the like care was taken that the 
field ſhould be entirely ploughed up, and it was ſown 
three or four years ſucceſſively with corn.” Several o- 
ther material circumſtances, ſays the fore mentioned 
33 author, the ſaid Mr. Barkſtead, (who now frequents 
Richard's coffee-houſe within Temple bar) relates, too 
long to be here inſerted. - 
| As to the ſtory of hie body being ſunk in the Thames, 
i it was related by a gentlewoman who attended Oliver 
F in luis laſt ſickneſs, as we are told by the author of the 
W | i hiſtory 
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the third of September .to Cromwell : for on that day 
he won the two great victories of Dunbar and Wor- 


ceſter, in 1650, and 165, and on that day 1658, he 
died, 


CH A&P If; 
Cromwell's character, with a parallel between him and 
king Charles I. 
$2; HOU GH every reader will be able, from 


what has been ſaid in the preceding chap- 

ters, to form to himſelf an idea of the great man who 
is the ſubjeCt of them; yet, as I apprehend it will be 
expected from me, that I ſhould ſum up the contents 
of all that has been related, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
what has been written on this head by others, deduce 
from them a ſort of ſketch picture; I ſhall here attempt 
that moſt difficult part of my whole work. And ſince 
it has been cuſtomary, in order to raiſe our yeneration 


for 


hiſtory of England during the reigns of the royal houſe 
of Stuart. She told him, “ that the day after the 
proteCtor's death, it was conſulted how to diſpoſe of his 
corpſe; when it was concluded, that conſidering the 
malice of the cavaliers, it was moſt certain they would 
inſult the body of their moſt dreadful enemy, if ever it 
ſhould be in their power; to prevent which, it was re- 
ſolved to wrap it up in lead, to put it on board a barge, 
and fink it in the deepeſt part of the Thames; which 
was undertaken and performed by two of his near rela- 
tions, and ſome truſty ſoldiers, the following night.” 
So that, upon the whole, it remains a doubt whether 
his body was really carried in that pompous funcral pro- 
ceſſion to Weſtminſter Abbey. 


F = 
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for the royal ſufferer, to oppoſe the chatacter of king 


.. ͤ³U . at ee ,, 
* 


Charles I. to that of Cromwell, 1 ſhall take the liberty 
of comparing them, paragraph by paragraph, in ſuch 


particulars as will admit of compariſon. 


Cromwell, as to his perſon, had a manly ſtern look, 


and wes of an active healthſul conſtitution, able to en- 


dure the greateſt toil and fatigue. In fchool acquire» 
ments the king ſeems to have been his ſuperior; and 
no wonder, fince he was not only born the ſon of a 
monarch, but ſuch a momarch as picqued himſelf more 
upon his great Jearning than on his good government, 
However, if king Charles ſpoke' ſeveral Janguages with 


a good grace, and had a more than ordinary ſkill in the 


liberal | ſciences: it is alſo certain that Cromwell had 
knowledge of the Latin and French tongues, and could 
both ſpeak and write them; that he was very well read 


in Greek and Roman hiſtory, and not only reſpe&ed, 


but patronized men of genius and wit, whom he would 
even take pains to find out. And the ſame writer, “ 
Who tells us that king Charles writ a tolerable hand for a 
king, but that his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his ſtyle la- 
conick; afſures us likewiſe,” that Cromwell writ a tole- 
rable good band, + and a ſtile becoming a gentleman. 


F. 2. Cromwell's natural abilities muſt always have 
been very great; though at firſt he diſcovered none of 
thoſe ee talents that ufe- to gain applauſe, 

and 


* Welleoed. : 5 b © 
f In Mr. PecF's memoirs of Cromwell's life, may 
be ſeen a ſpecimen of his hand writing, engraved from 
a ſignature of his name to a writ of ſummons, dated 


June 6, 165%, 
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and work upon the aſfections of the hearers and ſtan- 

ders by.“ His parts ſeemed to be raiſed as he grew 
into place and authority, as if he had faculties that lay 
concealed, till he had cccaſon to ufe tbem. When 
be was to act the part of a great man, he did it with- 
out any indecency, notwithſtanding his want of cuſtom. 
Though his ſpeeches were for the moſt part ambiguous, 
eſpecially in publick meetings, wherein he rather left 
others to pick out bis meaning than told it himſelf ; 
yet at other times he ſufaciently ſhewed he could com- 
mand his ſtile as there was occahon, and would deliver 


himſelf with ſuch energy and firength of expreſſion, - 


that it was commonly ſaid, every word he ſpoke was a 
thing. In this part of his character king Charles was 
| | | eZ no 


* Sir Philip Warwick, his cotemporary, deſcribes 
Cromwell's firſt appearance in parliament in the fol- 
lowing manner. A gentleman, fays he, ſpeaking 
very ordinarily ; apparelled in a plain cloth ſuit, made 
by an ill country taylor: bis linen mean and not 
very clean: his band unfaſhionable, with a ſpeck or 


two of blood upon it: his hat without a batband': his 


ſword cloſe to his fide: his countenance ſwoln and 
reddiſh : his voice ſharp and untunable; and his elo- 
.cution ſul] of fervor. Defending ſome libels againſt 
the queen, he was much hearkened to. But he ſoon 
improved, and ſhewed himſelf another man; and by 
the help of good cloaths, converſation and ſucceſs, ap- 
peared of a great and majeſtick deportment, and ef a2 
lofty and comely preſence; towards which he bad fin- 
gular advantages from two great maſters, Mr. Pym and 
Mr. Hampden, who cunningly made uſe of his bold 
and enterpriſing ſpirit, at a time when he had nothing 
to loſe, and very much to expect.” ; 
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no way his ſuperior; for though his majeſty ſpoke with 

a good grace, yet when he grew warm in diſcourſe, he 

Was apt, ſays Dr. Wellwood, to ſtammer. And as to | 
his behaviour, it was ſaid of him, that he beſtowed F 
favours with a worſe grace than his ſon Charles the }F: 
ſecond refuſed them, and many times obliterated the 
ſenſe of an obligation by the manner of it. 
But what was the ſtrongeſt indication of Cromwell's 
great abilities, was the knowledge he ſhewed of man- 
kind. No man ever dived into the manners and minds 
of thoſe about him with more penetration, nor ſooner 
diſcovered their natural talents and tempers than him- 
ſelf. If he chanced to hear of a man fit for his pur- 
Poſe, though never ſo obſcure, he ſent for him and 
-employed him ; ſuicing the employment to the perſon, 
and not the perſon to the employment. Upon this | 
maxim in his government, ſays one, depended in a 
great meaſure his ſucceſs. And what maxim could be 
nobler than this, and more worthy . of a governor? 
Had king Charles followed it, and not truſted the ma- 
nagement of his weightieſt affairs to paraſites and prieſts, 

the only creatures who engtoſſed his favour, his advo- 
cates would never have had that popular ſubject, his 
martyrdom, to harangue on, nor the uſurpation of 
Cromwell to complain of f. 


| 6. 3. 
1 How this prince comes to be ſo extremely po- 
pular amongſt many of the clergy, and conſequently a- 
mongſt many of the laity, influenced by them, is ob- 
vious enough. He was a very great bigot to the church, 
to ceremonies, and ſhew in religion, and to the power 
and pomp. of churchmen. Theſe he cheriſned, and 
exalted, and ſurrendered to them almoſt the whole ſu- 
premacy ; and not 'only fuſfered them to enjoy the uſe 
of 
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F. 3. The -piety and virtue of king Charles, with 

Tome people, are inexhauſtible themes of declamation. 

| They tell us, he was a proteſtant in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
g firm to the church of England, conſtant and regular in 
devotion: that he was never guilty of any exceſs, never 
regarded any woman but his queen, and could not bear 
any diſcourſe that was lewd or profane. All this may 
be granted, without any prejudice to the character of 
Cromwell; though it is a matter of much doubt, if 
every particular of what is here ſaid be exactly true. 
For if, as ſome affirm, he was for a middle way be- 
tween proteſtants and papiits z or as others, did even 
compliment the pope by letter with his uſual title, and 
was willing to reſtore the revenues of the eccleſiaſtics, 
which had been divided by Henry VIII. among the 
HEE 57>! „ f nobility; 


4 of it as a preſent from him, but ſuffered them to ſeize 
it for themſelves, and even to deny bis title to it. 
[See note at the end of 9. 5. ] For ſuch court and fa- 
vour to them, for humouring them in their perſecution 
of the puritans, for his glutting them with power, and 
becoming their creature rather than ſovereign and head 
of the church, they promoted and conſecrated all the 
exceſſes, oppreſſions, and lawleſs meaſures of his reign, 
becauſe all theſe violences were exerciſed over the laity; 
and the churchmen were fo far from feeling them, that 
they ſhared in his domination, and acted the king too 
in their place and turn. This is the true ſource of ſo 


ö much merit and praiſe; for this he is adored and faint- 
, ed; for this he has been often compared to Jeſus Chriſt 
3 in his ſufferings; and for this the guilt of murdering 
il him has been repreſented as greater than that of cruci- 
5 fying our Bleſſed Saviour. Vide a Layman's ſermon 


before the ſociety of Lincc)n's Inn, Jan, 30, 1731. 
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nobility ; I cannot ſee how he can be eſteemed ſo hearty 


a Proteſtant. But who ever doubted of Cromwell's 
fncere zeal ſor proteſtantiſm, againſt the errors of the 


church of Rome? Did he not give many ſignal in- 


ſtances * of it, both at home and abroad? As to his 
devotion, we have as good a'proof of his fincerity there- 
in, as we can have of any ſuch matter; I mean, his 
whole outward deportment. And it is allowed that 
he was very temperate, ſparing in his diet, and though 
he would ſometimes drink freely, yet never to exceſs : 
that he was moderate in all other pleaſures, and after 


his firſt reformation, free from all viſible immoralities : 


that he ſeemed to be a great-enemy to vice, and a lover 
of virtue; always taking care to fuppreſs the former, 
and to encourage the latter, 

King Charles's high opinion of the royal dignity, 
and the extraordinary qualities he aſſumed to himſelf 


thereupon, could not but hinder him from being an o- 


pen and chearful companion. Accordingly we are told, 
that he was of a grave and melancholic diſpoſition, 
But Cromwell, at the height of his fortune, was very 
diverting and familiar in converſation, when among 
his friends; though in publick, for decorum ſake, he 
was more reſerved. | On theſe familiar occaſions he 
commonly called for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and 
would now and then take a pipe himſelf. But when 
ÞbuGneſs came upon the carpet, he would paſs from 
theſe relaxations to the moſt ſerious diſcourſe, and ad- 
viſe with his friends about his weighty and important 
affairs. Add to this, that he affected, for the moſt 
part, a plainneſs in his clothes; but in them, as well 

| as 


* See thoſe that we have quoted in the VIIIth 
chapter. 
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as in his guards and attendants, he appeared, with mag- 
niſicence upon publick occaſions, This ſhews he had 
a more true taſte of real grandeur and majeſty, than 
many who were born to the enjoyment of them. 


g. 4. It cannot be proved, ſays Rapin, that king 
Charles excited the Iriſn rebellion : however, it may 
be affirmed, it was not-againſt him that the Iriſh took 
arms. The papiſts, both Iriſh and Engliſh, always 
looked upon this prince as their protector, and were 
ever ready to aſſiſt him “.“ If fo, and conſequently 
it ſhould be found that the Iriſh rebellion was not diſ- 
agreeable to him, with what face can his advocates 
call him a merciful prince, and accuſe Cromwell of 
cruelty ? Can Cromwell be charged with conniving at 
any ſingle aſſaſſination, much leſs with permitting the 
maſſacre of thouſands? He was in his temper good- 
natured and humane, even to his known enemies, He 
would ſometimes be very merry and jocund with ſome 


of the nobility; and would then take occaſion to tell 


them, what company they had lately kept, and when 
and where they had drank the king and the royal ſa- 
mily's health; adviſing them when they did ſo again, 
to do it more privately: and this without the leaſt ſign 
of paſſion. 5 

We need not deny perſonal courage to king Charles, 
in order to prove that Cromwell was braver than he. 
It was no great compliment therefore that was paſſed 
on him by the French miniſter, when he called the 
protector the firſt captain of the age. His courage 
and conduct in the field were undoubtedly admirable : 
he had a dignity of ſoul, which the greateſt dangers 


L 2 and 


* Vide note at the end of 6. 5. 
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and difficulties rather animated than diſcouraged ; and 


Bis diſcipline and government of the army, in all re- 
ſpects, was ſuch as might become the moſt renown- 
ed and accompliſhed general. Nor was it any dimi- 
nution of this part of his character, that he was wary 
in his conduct, and that, after he was declared pro- 
tector, he always wore a coat of mail under his other 
clothes. Leſs caution than he made uſe” of, in the 
place that he poſſeſſed, and furrounded as he was by 
ſecret and open enemies, might have deſerved the name 
of negligence. | . 


$. 5. I come now to that part of the parallel, in 
which king Charles is thought by many to have had 
much the advantage, I mean ſincerity. Cromwell 
indeed was a great diſſembler “: but was he greater 
| than 


* I cannot help making a quotation here from a 
modern hiſtorian, who has taken much pains to blacken 


Cromwell's character, as there appears to be a good 


deal of truth in his words, mingled up with ſome ma- 
nice. He tells us, that the uſurper brought. about his 
ends»by the moſt exquiſite hypocriſy, and artful ma- 
nagement of the ſeveral tribes of bigots and enthuſiaſts 
under his command, „ Other generals, ſays he, by 
interpreting omens and uncommon accidents, have ac- 
compliſhed mighty things; but none ever knew how 
to work up the paſſions, and apply the wild whimſies 
of melancholy men to their particular deſtgns, like this 
ſon of diſimulation and atheiſm. He had well ſtudied 
the weakneſs and folly peculiar to every ſect, and could 
direct their rage and fury to the deſtruction of his 
enemies; and, when it grew dangerous to himſelf, as 
artfully play them againſt each other. Princes of old 
ſent 


a 


— 
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than the man who deceived him? Muſt not every one' 
who reads his hiſtory, acknowledge with Rapin, that 
ſincerity was not the favourite virtue of king Charles ? 
He that made frequent uſe of mental reſervations, con- 
cealed in ambiguous terms and general expreſſions, 
whereof he reſerved the explication for a proper place 
and ſeaſon; he who gave his aſſent to acts of parlia- 


ment, the moſt ſolemn promiſe a king of England can 


make, merely in a belief of their being void in them» 
felves, and conſequently that he was not bound by the 
engagement; he who courted the parliament's gene- 
rals, in whoſe power he was, to 1eſtore him, with a 
view all the time to deſtroy them, ruin their maſters, 
and introduce an arbitrary power by right of conqueſt 
over his own people; could he be the honeſteſt, fin- 
cereſt, beſt man in, England, as Cromwell once thought 
him by miſtake, and others, who cannot now be . miſ- 
taken, have ſince repreſented him? Was it ſtrange that 
the parliament ſhould not conſide in his promiſes ? or 
that Cromwell, after diſcovering his intentions, ſhould 
abandon his intereſt, and even endeavour to counter- 
mine him in his own way? I cannot help thinking, 
that Cromwell had never been that finiſhed diſſembler 
he afterwards appeared, if the king firſt, and afterwards 


L 3 | his 


ſent to conſult the oracles of diſtant countries; this 
prodigy of a man was himſelf the ſoldier's oracle; and, 
if he ſaid heaven approved his purpoſe, they undertook 
the moſt hazardous enterprize as chearfully as if an an- 
gel had promiſed them ſucceſs.” Salmon's hiſtory of 
England, vol. vii. p. 184. It is not my deſign to 
prove that Cromwell was not a great diſſembler, but that 
king Charles actually was ſo too. See more concern- 
ing the king in the extracts, Y. 7. = 
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his own party, had not made it neceflary ro his preſer-. 
vation; which ſeems to be all he once aimed at: but. 
when he had tried the experiment, and found himſelf 
an over-match both for the one and the other, he pur- 
ſued the advantage, till he had joſtled royalty firſt, and. 
afterwards the new-fangled commonwealth monſter, out 
of all authority, and erected monarchy again in his 
own perfon upon another baſis, under a name that had 
not yet become obnoxious. 


We are told that Cromwell was an enthuſiaſt. But 


the good ſenſe that appeared in all his actions, publick 
and private, is a ſufficient teſtimony that enthuſiaſm. 
had not the aſcendant over him. And indeed, not- 


withſtanding his pretenſions of grace and regeneration. 


one would be tempted to think that he could have no 
real reliſh of the doctrines he. profeſſed, but only that 
he ſuited his diſſimulation to all parties and tempers. 
Mr. Waller, who was his kinſman, frequently waited 


on him during his protectorſnip ; and, as he often de- 


clared, obſerved him to be very well read in antient 
learning; and that his rude cant and ſpiritual ſimpli- 
city were downright affectation. Waller frequently 
took notice, that in the midſt of their diſcourſe a ſer- 
vant has come in, to tell him ſuch and ſuch perſons 
attended: upon which Cromwell would rife, and ſtop 
them, talking at the door, where he- could over- hear 
hear him ſay, The Lord will reveal, the Lord will 
help,” and ſeveral ſuch expreſſions ; which, when he 
returned to Mr. Waller, he excuſed, ſaying, ** Senn 
Waller, I muſt talk to theſe men after their own way;“ 
and would then go on where they left off. This cre- 
ated in Mr. Waller an opinion, that he We deſpiſed 
thoſe whom he ſeemed to court. 
But if Cromwell was no enthuſiaſt, it is certain that 
king Charles was a very great one. Pomp and cere- 
mony, 
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mony, which were then called decency and good or- 
der, with the divine right of epiſcopacy, as well as 
royalty, had got ſo thorough a poſſeſſion of his under- 
ſtanding, that he could ſee nothing but through the 
medium of theſe. So had he been faſhioned by Laud, 
Neile, Wren, Montague, and the other Sacheverels 
of thoſe times, that if he may in any ſenſe be called a. 
martyr, it was to the pride and ambition of ecclefiaſtics, 
rather than, as is weakly pretended, to the proteſtant 
religion, and the church of England f. ; 


L 4 $. 6. 


+ We have an unexeeptionable picture of the prin- 
cipal clergy of this reign, from a ſpeech of the excel- 
lent lord Falkland, a nobleman who was aſterwards- 
ſlain in the king's ſervice. * It ſeemed, ſays he, their 
work [the biſhops] to try how much of a papiſt might 


be brought in without popery, and to deſtroy as much 


as they could of the goſpel, without bringing them- 
ſelves into danger of being deſtroyed by the law. Some 
of them have ſo induſtriouſly laboured to deduce them- 
ſelves from Rome, that they have given great ſuſpicion, 
that in gratitude they deſire to return thither, or at leaſt 
to- meet it half way. Some have evidently laboured to- 
bring in an Engliſh, though not a Roman, popery : I 
mean, not only the outſide and dreſs of it, but equally 
abſolute, a blind dependence of the people upon the 
clergy, and of the clergy upon themſelves; and have. 
oppoſed the papacy beyond the ſea, that they might 
ſettle one. beyond- the Water [namely, at Lambeth.}. 
Nay, common fame is more than ordinarily falſe, if 
none of them have found a way to reconcile the opi - 


nions of Rome to the preferments of England, and be 


ſo abſolutely, directly, and cordially papiſts, that it is 
all that. fifteen. hundred pounds. a. year can do. to keeyy 
thera. 


———— K 
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F. 6. I ſhall continue this parallel only in two in- 
ſtances more, which regard the exerciſe of their autho- 


rity 3 


them from confeſſing it —He had ſaid juſt before, 


„That they had firſt depreſſed preaching to their power, 
and next laboured to make it ſuch, as the harm had 
not been much if it had been depreſſed. The moſt 
frequent ſubjects, even in the moſt ſecret auditories, 
being the divine right of biſhops and tithes, the ſacred- 
neſs of the clergy, the ſacrilege of impropriations, the 
demoliſhing of puritaniſm and property, the building 
the prerogative at St. Paul's; the introduction of ſuch 
doCtrines, as, admitting them true, the truth would not 
recompenſe the ſcandal ; or of ſuch that were ſo falſe, 
that, as Sir Thomas Moore ſaid of the caſuiſts, they 
ſerved but to inform them how near they might ap- 
proach to ſin, without ſinning. 

A late author aſſerts farther, and it ſeems upon very 
good ground, That archbiſhop Laud was already af- 


fecting the title of holineſs, and moſt holy father. The 


books of papiſts were licenſed by his chaplains, or ap- 
proved by himſelf. New books againſt popery were 
by him forbid to be printed; ſome ſuch already print- 
edvwere called in. The beſt proteſtant books of long 
ſtanding and formerly publiſhed by authority, were not 
ſuffered to be reprinted ; not even Fox's famous acts 
and monuments, a common place'book to proteſtants 
of their ſufferings and burnings under queen Mary, 


and of the popiſh cruelty then and before. The very 
Practice of piety, a proteſtant book, which had gone 
through fix and thirty editions, was not permitted to 


be reprinted. Biſhop Wren put this extraordinary ar- 
ticle among thoſe of his viſitation : © That the church» 
wardens in every pariſh in his dioceſe ſhould enquire 

whether 
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rity ; and theſe are, their juſtice in the adminiſtration 
of affairs at home, and their zeal for the honour of their 


L 5 country 


whether any perſons preſumed to talk of religion at 
their tables, or in their families.” It was made one of 
the articles againſt biſhop Williams, that he had ſaid, 
„ He did not allow the prieſts to jeer, nor to make 
invectives againſt the people.“ It was another article 
againſt him, * that he had wickedly jeſted on St. Mar- 
tin's hood,” And it was another article againſt him, 
that he had ſaid, that the people are God's and the 
king's, and not the prieſt's people ;?? though for this he 
quoted a national council. Poor Gillebrand, an alma- 
nack-maker, was proſecuted by the archbiſhop in the 
high-commiſhon court, for leaving the names of the 
old popiſh ſaints out of his calendar, and inſerting in 
their room the names of the proteſtant martyrs. Bi- 
ſhop Coſins of Durham cauſed three hundred wax» 


candles to be lighted up in the church on. Candlemas- 


day, in honour of our lady. He forbad any pſalms to 
be ſung before or after the ſermon, but, inſtead of 


pfſalms, an anthem in praiſe of the three kings of Co- 


len. He declared. in the pulpit, that when our re- 
formers aboliſhed the maſs, they took away all good 
order. He ſaid that the king had no more power over 
the church, than the boy that rubbed his horſes heels. 
For the clergy had then aſſumed to themſelves the real 
ſupremacy; and as the crown had taken it from the: 
pope, who had uſurped it, they had uſurped it now 
from the crown, to the diſgrace of the king, the ſub-- 
verſion of the conſtitution, and to their own thame, 
and even perjury.” Vide examination of the facts and 
reaſonings in the biſhop of Chicheſter's ſermon before 
the houſe of lords, Jan, 30, 1731. What mult the 

king. 


—— 
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country abroad. As to the firſt, © King Charles, ac- 
cording to his advocate lord Clarendon was ſo great a 
lover cf juſtice, that no temptation could diſpoſe him 
to a wrongful action, except it was ſq diſguiſed to him, 
that he believed it to be juſt.” Upon which Rapin 
has the- following remark. * This, fays he, may be 
true, if applied to particular perſons : but beſides the 
juſtice which a king ought to adminiſter impartially to 
private perſons, there is another ſort of juſtice due. 
from bim to all his people in general. With reſpect 
to this latter, it may juſtly be doubted, that lord Cla- 
rendon's encomium is inconſiſtent with the project of 
altering the conſtitution, and aſſuming a power which 
was certainly illegal.“ 

But more than this, methinks we may even quel- 
tion the whole of lord Clarendon's affertion. Could 
he be ſo great a lover of juſlice, who ſuffered it to be 
daily perverted, in the moſt notorious manner, by the 
ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion courts ? Were levies 
upcn the people without conſent of parliament, and 
arbitrary impriſonments and fines for non-payment; 
were thoſe, inſtances of a tender regard for private pro- 
perty, and the liberty of the ſubject? But perhaps 
theſe were the actions that came diſguiſed to him, ſo. 
as to appear juſt. If that was the caſe, he muſt either 
have been more ignorant, or more indolent, than be- 
came-a king. But the imputation of ignorance he re- 
moved himſelf, when he declared, that“ he knew the 
law, as well as any private gentleman in England.” 
What then, did he entirely neglect the examination of 


affairs ? 


king be, who cculd bear all this, and even ſuffer him- 
ſelt in defence of theſe uſurpations ? See note at the 
end of 5. 2. of this chapter. 
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affairs? did he leave all to his miniſters, the Villiers, 
the Lauds, and the Straffords? will not even this be 
allowed? Then let thoſe, who can, acquit him of the 
many illegal acts of ſovereignty, that blacken his reign. 

I need not take much pains to prove that Cromwell 
was herein unlike king Charles; fince the. worſt of his 
enemies call him a lover of juſtice, without any ſuch. 
ſaving clauſe about the diſguiſing of a wrongful action. 
Cromwell ſaw and judged for him; if an action was 
diſguiſed, he knew how to unmaſk it, which he cer- 
tainly did. Whatever arbitrary. proceedings he has 
been charged with, were only in inſtanccs where his 

authority was controverted ; which, as things then were, 
it was neceſſary to have eſtabliſhed, not for his particu-- - } 
lar ſecurity alone, but in order that the law, in other 


caſes, might have due fourſe. 
. And if he claims this pre- eminence in the adminis 
* ſtration at home, what ſhall we ſay of the other point, 
8 his maintaining the honour. of the Engliſh nation in 
1 foreign parts? By this, it has been well obſerved, he 
"I gratified the temper which is ſo very natural to Eng- 
a liſhmen. He would often ſay, that the dignity of 
6 the crown was upon the account of the nation, of 
9 which the king was ouly.the repreſentative head; and? 
r therefore the nation being ſtill the ſame, he would: 
5 have the ſame reſpect paid to his miniſters as if he had 
2 been a king.“ Was it not an inſtance without ex- 
\e ample, that in four or five years he ſhould revenge all 
KL the inſults committed on his. country during a civil/ 
of war, retrieve.the credit that had been gradually ſink- 
3 ing through two long reigns of near fifty years, extend 
bis dominions in remote parts, acquire the real maſtery. 
n- of the Britiſh channel, and in fine, render himſelf the 
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arbiter of Europe“? Not a ſingle Briton, in his time, 
but could demand reparation, or at leaſt revenge, for 


injuries fuſlanied, whether from the corſairs of Bar- 


e England, fays M. de Voltaire, (ſpeaking of the 
ſtate of Europe at the beginning of Lewis XIV's reign) 


which was much more powerful [than Holland] claim- 


ed the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and pretended to bal- 
lance the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, But Charles I. who 
aſcended the throne” in 1625, fo far from being able 
to held the weight of this ballanee, found the ſcepter 
dropping from his hand. His deſign was to raiſe his 
power to ſuch a height in England, as to make it in- 
dependent on the laws; and to change the religion 
ellabliſned in Scotland. Too obſtinate to deſiſt from 
his views, and too weak to put them in execution, this 
kind hu{band and tender father, this good man and ill 
adviſed monarch, engaged in a civil war, which at laſt 
brought him to a ſcaffold, where, with bie crown, he 
loſt his life. | 
This civil war, begun in the minority of Lewis XIV, 
prevented England for fome time from concerning it- 
ſelf with the iatereſts \ of its neighbours, whereby that 
countty loſt its eſteem and felicity. Its trade was in- 
terrupted ; fo that all other nations imagined England 
was buried under its own ruins, when on a ſudden, it 
emerged and grew more formidable than ever under the - 
government of Oliver. This man poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


| ſupreme power, by carrying the goſpel] in one hand, 


a {word in the other, and by wearing the vizor of re- 
liglon; and, during his adminiſtration, he veiled the 
crimes of an uſurper with the qualities of a great 
king.” Eſſay on the age of Lewis XIV. p. 26. in 
Ecgl.ſh. SY 
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bary, France, or Spain +. Not an opprefſedforeigner 
claimed his protection, but it was immediately and ef- 
fectually granted. What ſhall we compare to this in 
the reign of king Charles or his father? Was the ho- 
nour of the flag then aſſerted? Were not we duped, 
deſpiſed, and inſulted ? How was the eleQor Palatine: 
protected, though the ſon-in-law of king James? How 
was the duke of Rohen aſſiſted, in the proteſtant war 


at Rochelle, notwithſtanding the ſolemn engagement 


of king Charles, under his own hand ? But I have done 
with comparing of perſons between whom there is ſo 
little ſhadow of reſemblance; and ſhall content myſelf 
with throwing together a few more ſuch particulars 
with regard to each of them, as I find to be the ſenti - 
ments of thoſe who have written of theſe times. 


$. 7. To begin with the king. And here I ſhalt 


have recourſe to the words of a modern author 1, 


who has drawn his character I am afraid but too juſtly, 
though perhaps with a little more warmth. and freedom, 
of expreſſion than were abſolutely neceſſary. * The 
violation, ſays he, the repeated and continual violation 
of his coronation-oath; his paſſing the bill of rights, 
and owning all theſe rights. to be legal and juſt, and 
thence confeſſing that he had broken them all; nay, 
his violating that very bill in all its parts, almoſt as 
ſoon as he had paſſed it, were but ill marks of a heart 
very upright and ſincere. Of all theſe exceſſes he was 
guilty, at a time when his parliament were well dif- 

poſed 


+ Vide the ſtory of the quaker in the preceding 


chapter. | 
+ Examination of the fats and reaſonings in the bi- 


ſhop of Chicheſter's ſermon, Jan. 30. 1731. 
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poſed for the honourable ſupport of his government, 
and free from any. deſign to diſtreſs it, much leſs to 
alter it; nay, were ready to grant him very noble ſup- 
plies, if he would but have ſuffered juſtice to be done 
upon public traitors, the infamous inſtruments of ille- 
gal power, and of mutual diſtruſt ew. bim and his 
people. 

He actually committed, or attempted to commit, all. 
the enormities, all the acts of uſurpation, committed 
by the late king James; levied money againſt law ;, 
levied forces, and obliged his ſubjects to maintain them, 
againſt law; raiſed a body of foreign forces to deſtroy: 
the law, and enſlave his peeple at once; diſpenſed: with 
all the laws; filled the priſons with illuſtrious patriots. 
who defended the law, and themſelves by the law; en- 


couraged and rewarded hireling doCtors to maintain 


that his will was above law, nay itſelf the higheſt law, 
and binding upon the conſciences of his ſubjects, on 
pain of eternal damnation; and that ſuch as reſiſted 
his royal will, reſiſted God, and were guilty of impiety 
and rebellion. He robbed cities of their charters, the. 
publick of its money and liberty, and treated his free 
born ſubjects as ſlaves born only to obey him. 

It is ſaid, that he was not a papiſt: perhaps he was. 
not; that is, not a ſubject to the pope of Rome: but 
he was bent upon ſetting up an hierarchy in England, 


reſembling that of Rome in all its power and errors. 


Nor does it avail, if men are to be perſecuted and op- 
preſſed for their conſcience, whether they ſuffer from. 
the tyranny of a Hildebrand, a Luther, or a Laud. 


It is certain, that of all the diſſenters, none but the 


papiſts had any mercy ſhewn them, and theſe were in 
high favour: 


Had he not laid afide parliaments, [ſpeaking of the 
latter part of bis reign]. laid them aſide for twelve years: 
tagether ? 
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together? Had he not made it penal even to talk of 
parliaments? Nor does it at all appear, that he ever 
intended to call another, till the diſtreſſes brought up- 
on him by his wanton conduct, and by ihe wiſe advice 
of the biſhops, (who involved him in a war with his 
own people for words and forms, and the violent eſta- 
bliſhment of prelacy in Scotland) forced him to it. 
Nay, I think it apparent, that he very early meditated 
to rule like his brother of France; at leaſt, that this 
bad ſpirit was infuſed into him by his traiterous coun- 
ſellors, and particularly animated by the bifkops and 
clergy.—— 

His judges were public traitors, enemies to their 
country, the hirelings of power, wretches who ſancti- 
fied by the name of law, as many of the clergy did by 
the name of Chriſt, the moſt complicated wickedneſſes 
under the ſun, that of over-turning all laws human and 
divine, and of enſlaving a whole people. It avails not 
what ſufficiency they had in the knowledge of the Jaw, 
farther than to condemn them; nor does it avail what 
bas been faid to their advantage, ſince facts, the moſt 
notorious, contradict it.—Did king James's judges-go 
greater lengths to legitimate lawleſs power and oppreſ- 
ſion ? Amongſt them too were able men; they were 
therefore the» more inexcuſable, The truth is, both 
theſe princes ſeem to have conſidered their judges as 
the machines and champions of uſurpation, as the 


abandoned inſtruments of cancelling law by chicane- 
ry. 


As to his declarations and conceſſions, [to his laſt 
parliament] to govern for the future by the known laws 
of the land, and to maintain the juſt rights and privi- 
leges of parliaments ; I have already taken ſome notice 
how much his actions contradicted his declarations. 
He had already contradicted, over and over, all his 
profſetiong 
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profeſſions to former parliaments : he had manifeſted 
ſuch an affection for lawlels power, and ſuch a ſettled 
intention to introduce it; fuch a fondneſs for the pro- 
moters of it, and ſuch diſlike of all-other men and mea- 
ſures ; that it was no wonder his Jaſt parliament was 
loth to truſt him, and for guarding themſelves with all 
poſhble ſecurities againſt a relapſe into their former 


bondage: and I doubt his readineſs in his conceſſions, 


was no proof of a purpoſe to obſerve them. They till 
remembered how wantonly he had broke his coronation 
oath, the bill of rights, and all the ties of law; ſeized. 
their properties, and impriſoned their perfons. And 
all his compliance ſeemed only the effects of diſtreſs, 
all his other reſources having failed him, nor had he 
recourſe to parliament, till violence, and power, and 
ſtratagems, and every ſcheme of ſupport from any other 
quarter, bad miſcarried ; and he conformed to old ways, 
when new would no longer do. 

This ſeemed. to be the opinion of the parliament, 
and this the ground of their diſtruſt. They remem- 
bered his profeſſions to former parliaments, and how 
little his actions had correſponded with theſe profeſ- 
fions ; how he had inſulted parliaments when he thought 
he could ſubſiſt, however lawleſsly, without them ;, 
how wantonly he had diſſolved them; how barbarouſly 
he had uſed their perſons aſter ſuch. diſſolution ; a diſ- 
ſolution called by lord Clarendon © unreaſonable, un- 
ſkilful, and precipitate.” Theſe jealouſies poſſeſſed the 
whole parliament, at leaſt a great majority; and ſome 
concurring accidents terribly heightened them, 1 par- 
ticulatly his ſuppoſed tampering with the army in the 
North, and the Iriſh maſſacrce. Yet amongſt all theſe 

g EA bow | , alarms, 
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alarms, there ſeems not the leaſt view in that aſſembly 
to aboliſh the monarchy, or to introduce a new govern- 
ment. It was compoſed of many great and able men, 
who all concurred in putting reſtraints upon the king, 
fuch as he might not be able to break through. What 
events followed no man foreſaw, or could foreſee, - A 


war enſued, and on doch ſides chere appeared conſider- 


able men. 


Vet the great men who adhered to the king, though 
they thought the parliament too violent, ſeem to have 
had no confidence in him, that he meant well to the 
conſtitution: and it was probably owing to ſuch their 
diſtruſt of his humour and defigns, that after the battle 
of Edgehill, where he had the advantage on his ſide, 
they did not proceed to London, where he might have 
had a chance for being maſter. They who gave him 
good counſel at Oxford, found but cold countenance, 
and ſome of them were diſgraced, —And, if I remem- 
ber right, it appears even from my lord Clarendon, that 
the conceſſions which he made, proceeded from no pur- 
poſe to obſerve them. _ 

As to what has been further offered, in proof of the 
king's ſincerity and good intentions, namely, his Chri- 


; ſtian fortitude at his death; this. reaſon will [equally] 


juſtify thoſe who doomed him to die. Did not the re- 
gicides meet death with great intrepidity, ſome of them 
with raptures? Do not almoſt all enthuſiaſts die ſo, e- 
ven the moſt criminal and bloody, even traitors-and 
aſſaſſins ? I think the goodneſs of his intention had been 
more clear, had he fairly owned the many grievous 
iniquities of his reign, his oppreſſion and arbitrary rule. 
But we ſee in this, as in other inſtances, the great 
partiality of men to themſelves and their own actions, 
and how little their opinions ought to weigh in ſuch 
caſes, Cardinal Richelieu, who had done a thouſand 
acts 
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acts of violence and injuſtice, ſaw at his death no guilt 
in any part of his life, eſpecially as a miniſter.” 


There need be nothing added to theſe extracts, which 


ſome perhaps may think aburtdantly too ſevere. But 
if ſuch things are true, why ſhould they not be ſpo- 
ken? Is the name of king Charles ſo very ſacred, that 
every name elſe mutt be aſperſed to preſerve it ſpot- 
leſs? Admit but a very ſmall part of what is here ſaid,. 
and aſcribe all the reſt to partiality and malice ; and I 
doubt there will itil] be enough to deprive the royal 
martyr of much of the veneration that is paid to his 


memory. 2 xa. 11 0 


. 8. I now come to my other character, that of 
Cromwell. We are told by all parties that he had an 
abſolute command over all his paſſions and affections, 
ſo that he could ſuit his carriage to all companies and 

caſions; while himſelf, ſounding the opinions of 


/ others, artfully concealed his own : that he applied 


himſelf ſo induſtriouſly to the buſineſs of the common- 
wealth, and diſcovered ſuch abilities for the managing. 
of it, that his greateſt enemies acknowledged he was 
not unworthy of the government, if his way to it had: 
been juſt and innocent. In a word, we have this cha- 
racter of him by lord Clarendon, who proſeſſedly hated 
his memory. He muſt have had a wonderful un- 


*  derſtanding in the natures and humours of men, and as 


great a dexterity in applying them, who, from a pri- 
vate and obſcure birth (though of a good family) with- 
aut intereſt or eſtate, alliance or friendſhip, could raiſe 


himſelf to ſuch a height, and compound and knead ſuch 


oppoſite and contradictory tempers, humours, and in- 
tereſt, into a conſiſtence that contributed to his deſigns, 
and to their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew in- 


ſenſibly powerful enough to cut off thoſe by whom he. 
5 | e 
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had climbed, in. the inſtant that they axojetied to de- 
moliſn their own building.“ | 

Though Cromwell was ambitious to a very high de- 
gree, yet at the ſame time he had a paſlionate regard 
for the publick good. It is certain he did more things 
for the honour and advantage of the nation, notwith- 
ſtanding his own precarious ſituation, than had been 
done for whole ages in the preceding times. Some of 
them were laboured at long before to no effect, and 
being dropped upon the reſtoration, have been ſince: 
reſumed, and carried on with great difficulty. To in- 
ſtance only in two, the union of the "three kingdoms. 
and the reformation of the laws. King James had 
wiſhed, from his firſt coming to England, to cement. 
an union between South and North Britain : neither he 
nor his ſon could ever accompliſh it; but Cromwell 
united not only England and Scotland, but brought in 
Ireland alſo, How many years was it afterwards, and 
with what expence and labour, that king James's ori- 
ginal plan, which was. but half ſo extenſive as Crom- 
well's, was firmly eftabliſhed ? And then as to the 
laws, he outvied the beſt of our kings that had gone 
before him, and every one ſince him till his preſent 
moſt ſacred majeſty. Edward III. permitted pleading 
in the Engliſh tongue, but he went no farther z where- 
as Cromwell rendered not only the pleadings, but the 
practice, and even the laws themſelves into Engliſh. 
And what a noble ſcheme this was, is manifeſted from 
the reſumption. of it in our own days. 

If Cromwell united three kingdoms. in one, he firſt 
conquered two of. thoſe kingdoms. Ireland had long 
been. reckoned a demeſne of the crown of England, 
but had never been ſo ſubdued as to render the natives 
tractable and docile. They were now at open war with 


the Engliſh parliament, and had got poſſeſſion of all the 
garriſons 
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garriſons but one or two. But Cromwell ſoon re- 
duced them to obedience, and put them out of a capa- 
eity of being ever ſo formidable ſince. He did the 
ſame by the hardy Scots; and even took their impreg- 
nable caſtle of Edinburgh, which, they ſay, had never 
before ſubmitted to a conqueror. With all theſe ex- 
traordinary qualities, and this wonderful ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſs, need we think it ſtrange that he was the admira- 
tion of the age in which he lived, and that thoſe who 
hated him moſt, even praiſed him in their invectives? 
That Dryden, Waller, Sprat, and other fine poets, 
who afterwards inſulted his memory, in order to pay 
their court to the riſing ſun, found themſelves inſpired 
with his praiſe, while his actions were freſh on their 
minds, and could not help paying that tribute to his. 
remains, which the muſes never - beſtow voluntarily: 
but on rhe greateſt of men, the heroes and patrons of 
mankind ? Pe tt 


FS. 9. Having mentioned the poets, I cannot in 
juſtice but take notice that Mr. Abraham Cowley, the 
celebrated wit of that age, was ſo far from falling in 
with this panegyrizing humour of his brethren, that 
he has written a diſcourſe by way of viſion, concern- 
ing the government of Oliver Cromwell,” with an ex- 
_ preſs view to render his name and memory odious to 
all poſterity. But if it be conſidered, that Mr. Cow- 
ley had altogether as ſtrong perſonal reaſons, at leaſt 
in his own opinion, to prejudice him againſt the pro- 
tector, as Mr. Waller had to engage him in his intereſt, 
we ſhall have juſt grounds to ſuſpect the impartiality 


ok the ſatiriſt, as much as that of the encomiait. Wal- 
ler had been fined and baniſhed in the heat of the civil 
war, for a conſpiracy againſt the parliament, of which 
he was a member: he was recalled when Cromwell 
aſſumed 
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2Tumed the ſupreme power, and had his eſtate, what 
was left of it, reſtored to him by the protector 8. 
Cowley had all along been a ſharer in the diſtreſſes f 
the royal family, and ſpent above twelve years in their 
ſervice abroad ; and when it was thought fit, by thoſe 
on whom he depended, that he ſhould come over 1nto 
England, and, under ptetence of privacy and retire- * 
ment, take occalion here of giving notice of the poſture 
of affairs; he was ſeiged ſoon after his arrival, being 
miſtaken for another gentleman, and after examination 


detained, and put under a ſevere reſtraint, from which 


he was not relcaſed without giving a thouſand pounds 
bail, which kept him in England a ſort of priſoner at 
large till after CromwelPs death ; a circumſtance 
that, added to his native loyalty to his maſter, would 
hardly fail of ſouring his temper againſt the govern- 
ment of thoſe times. Though in fact, to an unpreju- 
diced perſon at this day, if the buſineſs he came over 
upon was really diſcovered at his examination, it rather 
proves the lenity than the ſeverity of CromwelPs admi- 
niſtration, that a man of Mr. Cowley's dangerous ge» 
nius and firm attachment to the king, and whom it had 
been found impoſſible to bring over to the other party, 


ſhould have his liberty upon ſuch eaſy terms. But the 


light in which Mr. Cowley beheld the protector's au- 

thority, made every act of power he exerted, though 

ever ſo tenderly, look like heavy oppreſhon, and met 
inſupportable tyranny. | 

Yet when I read this gentleman's abovementioned 

. difcourſe, 


* Scc his life, as printed before many editions of his 
works. 

See the life of Mr. Abraham Cowley, written by 
Dr. Sprat, and prefixed to Mr. Cowley's works. 
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diſcourſe, (which is couched in the form of a dialogue 
between the guardian, or rather governing demon of 
the deceaſed protector, and the author,) I cannot but 
think he has put ſome arguments into the mouth of 
his evil ſpirit, that he ſeems not able ſatisfactorily to 
anſwer afterwards, and that too in . thoſe. particulars on 
which he the moit ſtrenuouſly inſiſts. I will give the 
Teader only two n with a few ſhort reflections 
on them. 
6% What can be more extraordinary, ſays our ima- 
ginary demon, than that a perſon of mean birth, no 
fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
ſometimes, nor of mind, which have often, raiſed men 
to the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to at- 
tempt, and the happineſs to ſucceed in, ſo improbable 
a deſign, as the deſtruction of one of the moſt antient, 
and moſt ſolid founded monarchies upon earth? That 
he ſhould have the power or boldneſs to put his prince 
and maſter to an open and infamous death ? To baniſh 
that numerous and ſtrongly allied family? To do all 
this under the name and wages of a parliament? To 
trample upon them as he pleaſed, and ſpurn them out 
of doors when he grew weary of them? To raiſe up 
a new, and unheard-of monſter out of their aſhes? To 
ſtifle that in the very infancy, and fet up himſelf above 
all things that ever were called ſovereign in England? 
Jo oppreſs his enemies by arms, and all his friends 
afterwards by artifice ? To ſerve all parties patiently 
for a while, and to command them victoriouſly at 
laſt? To over-run each corner of the three nations, 
and overcome, with equal facility, both the riches of 
the ſouth, and the poverty of the north? To be fear- 
ed and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a 
brother to the gods of the earth? To call together par- 
liaments with a word of his Pen, and ſcatter them a- 
gain 
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tain with the breath of his mouth.? To be humbly 
and daily petitioned, that he would pleaſe to be hired, 
at the rate of two millions a year, to be the maſter of 
thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant ? 
To have the eſtates and lives of three kingdoms as 
much at his diſpoſal, 2s was the little inheritance of 
his father; and to be as noble and liberal in the ſpend- 
ing of them? And laſtly (for there is no end of all 


the particulars of his glory) to bequeath all this with 


one word to his poſterity ? To die with peace at home, 
and triumph abroad? To be buried among kings with 
more than regal ſolemnity? And to leave a name be- 
hind him, not to be extinguiſhed but with the whole 
world; which, as it is now too little for his praiſes, 
fo might it have been too for his conqueſts, if the ſhort 
line of his human life could have been ſtretched out to 
the extent of immortal deſigns ?” * 

J took notice, at the beginning of this review , of 
the great abſurdity of depriving Cromwell of every great 
and noble quality, and at the ſame time aſcribing to 
him ſuch actions as none but a great man was ever 


| known to perform. Mr. Cowley, we ſee, among the 


other loyal writers of that age, has fallen into the ab- 
ſurdity, and even put it into the mouth of the pro- 
tector's apologiſt, as a thing acknowledged by his own 
party. But needs there any other anſwer to the poſtu- 
latum in the firſt queſtion, than what 1s contained in 


that, and all the queſtions: that follow? It lay upon 
him to prove, that the man who did all the wonderful 


things he there enumerates, had no extraordinary qua- 
lities either of body or mind ; otherwiſe we are not 
obliged 


See Cowley's works 12 mo. p. 585, m vol. II. 
+ Cbap. 4. 5. 2. 
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"obliged to admit ſuch an improbability on his mere ſup» 


poſition, againſt all the evidence of facts, that no man 
attempts to contradict? The whole diſpute thereſore 
concerning his merit, muſt turn at laſt, I believe, up- 


on his moral qualifications, and not upon his abilities 
natural or acquired. And the only queſtion then is, 


(and indeed Mr, Cowley's declamation againſt him 
hinges chicfly on that point) whether Cromwell was an 
honeſt, not whether he was a great man? and how ü far 


what he did will admit of a juſtification ? This is the 


propoſition I have had in view throughout the preſent 
eſſay : every reader muſt judge, according to his own 
ſentiments of government, and the critical fituation of 
thoſe times, how much I have carried it in his favour. 
For till the points are ſettled, in what cafes, and how 
far, refiſtance to the ſupreme magiſtrate be lawful z and 
at what criſis a man may, to prevent confuſion, aſſume 
that power to himſelf which he ſees to be falling away 


from others; I cannot ſee that we have any certainty 


to determine theſe matters by Cromwell's ſincerity, 
which I have almoſt every where given up, eſpecially 
aſter his breaking off with the king; but this, I think, 
is done with no more diſadvantage to him, than the 
king himſelf is ſtripped of the ſame virtue, upon evi- 
dence equally valid. And allowing him to be deſec- 


tive in this, and that he was a moſt finiſhed diſſembler 


(if indeed diſſimulation were in him properly a defect) 
I thould be glad to know what other qualification, ne- 
ceſſary to the forming a great prince, I will not ven · 
ture to ſay a y”= man, —_ to be wanting in 
bim. 


But I proceed to my other quotation, in which the 
author makes his demon diſcuſs the queſtion, Whether 
the protector were a tyrant in the enn of power? 


The paſſage runs thus: 
16 ] 
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- * I fay, that not only he, but no man ever was ſo, 
[a tyrant in the uſurpation of power ;] and that for theſe 
reaſons. Firſt, becauſe all power belongs only to God, 
who is the ſource and fountain of it, as kings are of 
all honours in their dominions. Princes are but his 
viceroys in the little provinces of this world; and to 
ſome he gives their places for a few years, to ſome ſor 
their lives, and to others (upon ends and deſerts beſt 
known to himſelf, or merely for his indiſputable good 
pleaſure) he beſtows, as it were, leaſes upon them, and 
their poſterity, for fuch a date of time as is prefixed in 
that patent of their deſtiny, which is not legible to you 
men below. Neither is it more unlawful for Oliver to 
ſucceed. Charles in the kingdom of England, when God 
ſo diſpoſes of it, than it had been for him to have 
ſucceeded the lord Strafford in the lieutenancy. of Ire- 
land, if he had been appointed to it by the king then 
reigning. Men are in, both caſes obliged to obey him, 
whom they ſee aCtually inveſted with the authority, by 
that ſovereign from whom he ought to derive it, with- 
out diſputing or examining the cauſes, either of the 
removal of the one, or the preferment of the other. - 
Seconely, becauſe all power is attended either by the 
election or conſent of the people, and that takes away 
the objection of forcible intruſion; or elſe by a con- 
quelt of them, and that gives ſuch a legal authority as 
muſt be wanting in the uſurpation of a tyrant : ſo that 


© «Either this title is right, and then there are no uſur- 


pers, or elſe it is a wrong one, and then there are 
none elſe but uſurpers, if you examine the original pre- - 
tences of the princes of the world. Thirdly, (which, 
quitting the diſpute in general, is a particular juſtifica- 
tion of his highneſs) the government of England was 
totally broken and diſſolved, and extinguiſhed by the 
confuſions of a civil war; ſo that his highneſs could not 
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J 
| | | | be accuſed. of poſſeſſing himſelf violently of the antient 
1 building of the commonwealth, but to have prudently 
5 and peaceably built up a new one out of the ruins and 
1 aſhes of the former: and he who, after a deplorable 
| | ſhipwreck, . can with extraordinary induſtry gather to- 
| gether the diſperſed and broken planks and pieces of it, 
and with no leſs wonderful art and felicity ſo rejoin 
them, as to make a new veſſel more tight and beautiful 
than the old one, deſerves, no doubt, to have the com- | 
mand of her (even as his bighneſs had) by the defire 
| of the ſeamen and paſſengers themſelves. - And do but 
W | conſider laſtly, (for I omit a multitude of weighty things 
that might be ſpoken upon this noble argument) do but 
|  - conſider ſeriouſly and impartially with yourſelf, what 
admirable parts of wit and prudence, what indefatigable 
diligence and invincible courage muſt of neceſſity have 
! - .concurred in the perſon of that man, who on ſo con- | 
| temptible beginnings, and through ſo many thouſand | 
| difficulties, was able not only to make himſelf the great- 
' eſt and moſt abſolute monarch of this nation, but to 
add to it the-entire conqueſt of Ireland and Scotland 
(which the whole force of the world, joined with the 
Roman virtue, could never attain to) and to crown all 8 
| this with illuſtrious and heroical undertakings, and ſuc- 
ceſſes upon all our foreign enemies; do but, I ſay, 
| confider this, and you will confeſs, that his prodigious 
merits were a better title to imperial dignity, than the 
| blood of an hundred royal progenitors ; and will rather 
! lament that he lived not to overcome more nations, 
than envy him the conqueſt and dominion of theſe'” * 
I I wxefer the reader to the author's works for his an- 
4 Cxer at large to the foregoing propoſitions, it being 
0 EFT * 5 to 
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too long to be inſerted here; but muſt inform him be- 
forehand, that if he is not prejudiced by notions of ab- 
ſolute indefeaſible right, I am apt to think he will 
imagine Mr. Cowley might, upon the main, as well 
have let this enquiry alone; and that he has ſtated the 
points of aſſumption and tranſlation of empire a little 
too ſtrongly on the protector's ſide, unleſs his own ar- 
guments had been better founded, and more conclu- 
ſi ve. 

To make Cromwell the ſole author of all that con- 
fuſion, and diſſolution of government, in which he 


manifeſtly bore only a part, and that in the capacity of 


a ſervant; but which he ſingly reſtored again at a cri- 
tical time to his own advantage; and yet to deny him 
every great endowment, moral and intellectual; nay 
the very honour of having once ſaid a wiſe and witty 


thing; this is more of the ſame abſurdity that was be- 


fore exploded, and what might well enough make his 
antagoniſt “ fall a laughing, as the author himſelf ex- 
preſſes it, at the ſimplicity of his diſcourſe.” 4 As to 
the reſt, there may be much truth in what he advances 
upon moral and chriſtian principles, and ſomewhat im- 
moral and unchriſtian in a few. of the Machiavellian . 
maxims above recited : yet the admitting of all this 

does not derogate from Cromwell's abilities, nor leſſen 
the merit of his making a good uſe of power, when he 
might, without controul, have abuſed it to the vileſt 


purpoſes. 


+ Page 617. 
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No. I. 


A LETTER of the marquis of Montroſs to king 
| Charles I. delivered during the treaty of Uxbridge, 
and which was the occaſion of breaking off the con- 
ferences. | 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

|. IHE laſt diſpatch I ſent your majeſty was by my 
worthy friend, and your majeſty's brave ſervant, 
| _ Sir William Rollock, from Kintore, near Aberdeen, 
| dated the 14th of September laſt ; wherein I acquaint- 
| ed your majeſty with the good ſucceſs of your arms in 
this kingdom, and of the battles the juſtice-of your 
| cauſe has won over your obdured rebel ſubjects. Since 
F Sir William Rollock went, I have traverſed all the 


6 
* * 


| 437 north of Scotland, up to Argyle's country, who durſt 


| not ſtay my coming, or I ſhould have given your majeſty 
a2 a good account of him e'er now. But at laſt I have 
| met with him yeſterday to his coſt; of which your 
| gracious 
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gracious majeſty be pleaſed to receive the following par - 
ticulars. 

After I had laid waſte the whole county- of Argyle, 
and brought off proviſions for my army of what could 
be found, I received information, that Argyle was got 
together with a conſiderable army made up chiefly of 


his own clan, and vaſſals, and tenants, with others of 


the rebels that joined him; and that he was at Inver- 
lochy, where he expected the earl of Seaforth, and the 
Sept (family) of the Fraziers, to come up to him with 
all the forces they could get together. Upon this in- 
telligence I departed out of Argyleſhire, and marched 
through Lorn, Glencow, and Aber, till I came to Lock- 
neſs; my deſign being to fall upon Argyle, before Sea- 


forth, and the Fraziers could join him. My march 


was through inacceſhble mountains, where I could have 
no guides but cowherds, and they ſcarce acquainted 
with a place but ſix miles from their own habitations. 
If I had been attacked but with one hundred men in- 
ſome of theſe paſſes, I muit have certainly returned 
back; for it would have been impoſlible to force my 
way, moſt of the paſſes being ſo ſtrait, that three men 
could not march a-breaſt. I was willing to let the. 
world ſee, that Argyle was not the man his highland 
men believed him to be, and that it was not impoſſible 
to beat him in his own highlands. The difficulteſt 
march of all, was over the Lochaber mountains, which 
we at laſt ſurmounted, and came upon the back of the 
enemy when they leaſt ſuſpected us, having cut off 
ſome ſcouts we met four miles from Inverlochy. Our- 
van came within view of them about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, and we made a halt till our rear was got- 
up, which could not be done till eight at night. The- 
rebels took the alarm and ſtood to their arms, as well 
as. we, all night, which was moon-light,, and very 

M 3 | clear. 
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clear. There were ſome few ſkirmiſhes between. the 
rebels and us all the night, and with no loſs on our \ 
[| - fide, but one man. By break of day I ordered my 
[ | men to be ready to fall on upon the firſt ſignal ; and 
4 I underſtood fince by the priſoners, the rebels did the 
ſame. A little after the ſun was up both armies met, 
| and the rebels fought for ſome time with great bravery; 
. the prime of the Campbells giving the firſt onſet as 
maen that deſerved.to fight in a better cauſe. Our men, 
f | having a nobler cauſe, did wonders, and came imme- 
W || Giately to puſh of pike, and dint of ſword, after their 
| 
; 


{| firſt firing. The rebels could not ſtand: it, but, after 
WW |: ſome reſiſtance at firſt, began to run, whom we pur 
miued for nine miles together, making a great ſhughter 
which I would have hindered, if poſhble, that I might 
| | fave your majeſty's rebel ſubjeCts;. for well I know 
| your majeſty does not delight in their blood, but in 
'|; their returning to their duty. There were at leaſt fit- 
'}! teen hundred killed in the battle, and the purſuit; a- 
1 mong whom were a great many of the moſt conſider- 
1 | able gentlemen of the name of Campbell, and ſome of 
chem nearly related to the earl. I have ſaved and ta- 
ken priſoners ſeveral of them, that. have acknowledged. 
to me their fault, and lay all the blame on their chief. 
Some gentlemen of the low lands, that had behaved 
| themſelves bravely in the battle, when they ſaw all loſt, 
| fled into their old caſtic; and upon their ſurrender IL 
have treated them honourably, and taken their parole, 
{i} | never to bear arms againſt your majeſty. We have of 
'f | your majeſty's army about two hundred wounded, but 
ll hope few of them dangerouſly. I can hear but of four 
killed, and one of them whom I cannot name to your 
| 5} | majeſty but with grief of mind, Sir Thomas Ogilvy, of 
whom I wrote to you in my laſt. . He is not yet dead, 
8 they ſay he cannot poſſibly lire, and we give him 
over 
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over for dead. Your majeſty had never a truer ſervant, 
nor there never was a braver honeſter gentleman. For 
the reſt of the particulars of this action, I refer myſelf 
to the bearer, Mr. Hay, whom your majeſty knows al - 
ready, and therefore I need not recommend him. 
Now, facred Sir, let me humbly intreat your maje- 
ſty's pardon, if I preſume to write you my poor thoughts 
and opinion about what I heard by a letter I received 
from my friends in the ſouth laſt week, as if your ma- 
jeſty was entering into a treaty with your rebel parlia- 
ment in England. The ſucceſs of your arms in Scots 
land does not more rejoice my heart, than that news 


from England is like to break it. And whatever comes 


of me, I will ſpeak my mind freely to your majeſty ; for 
it is not mine, but your majeſty's intereſt I ſeek. When 
I had the honour of waiting upon your majeſty the laſt, 
I told you at full length what I fully underſtood, of the 
deſigns of your rebel ſubjects in both kingdoms 3 which 
I had occaſion to know, as much as any one whatſoever, . 


= being at that time, as they thought, entirely-in their in- 


tereſt. Your majeſty may remember how much you 


faid you were convinced I was in the right in my opi- 


nion of them. I am ſure there is nothing fallen out 


ſince, to make your majeſty change your judgment in 
all thoſe things I laid before your majeſty. at that time. 


The more your majeſty. grants, the more will be aſked; 
and I have too much reaſon to know, that they will not 
reſt ſatisfied with leſs than-making your majeſty a king 
of ſtraw. I hope the news I have received about a trea+ 
ty may be a miſtake; and the rather, that. the letter 
wherewith the queen was pleaſed to honour me, dated 
the 3oth of December, mentions no ſuch thing. Yet- 
I know not what to make of the intelligence I receiv- 
ed, ſince it comes from Sir Robert Spotſwood, who 
writes it with great regret; and it is no wonder, confi» 
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dering that no man living is a more true ſubject, than 
he. Forgive me, ſacred ſovereign, to tell your maje- 
ſty, that in my poor opinion, - it is unworthy of a king 
to treat with rebel ſubjects, while they have the ſword 
in their hands. And though God forbid I ſhould ſtint 
your majeſty's mercy, yet I muſt declare the horror 
that I am in, when I think of a treaty, while your ma- 
jeſty and they are in a field with two armies ; unleſs 
they diſband, and ſubmit themſelves entirely to your 
majeſty's goodneſs and pardon. As to the ſtate of af- 
fairs in this kingdom, the bearer will fully inform your 
majeſty in every particular. And give'me leave, with 
all humility, to aſſure your majeſty, that through God's 
bleſſing, I am in the faireſt way to reduce this kingdom 
to your majeſty's obedience. And if the meaſures I 
bave concerted with your other loyal ſubjects fail me 


not, Which they hardly can, I doubt not but before the 
end of this ſummer I ſhall be able to come to your ma- 


jeſty's aſſiſtance with a brave army; which, backed 
with the juſtice of your majeſty's cauſe, will make the 
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rebels in England, as well as in Scotland, feel the juſt 


rewards of rebellion. Only give me leave, after I 
have reduced this country to your majeſty's obedience, 
and conquered from Dan to Beerſheba, to ſay to your 
majeſty then, as David's general did to his maſter, 
cc —_ thou thyſelf, leſt this country be called by my 
name; for, in all my actions, I am only at your ma- 
jeſty's honour and intereſt, as becomes one that is to his 
laſt breat, 
| May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

Tour majeſty's moſt bumble, 

molt faithful, and 

2797 1 moſt obedient ſervant and ſubject, 
Innerlochy | 4 
in Lochaber, 

Feb. 3. 1645 
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No. II. 


The ſubſtance of Cromwell's firſt conference with the 
members and officers concerning ſettling the nation. 
Whitelock's memoirs, p. 516. a. 


ENTHALL the ſpeaker began thus: “ My lord, 

this company were very ready to attend your ex- 
cellency; and the buſineſs you are pleaſed to propound 
to us, is very neceſſary to be conſidered. God bath 
given marvellous ſucceſs to our forces under your com- 
mand, and if we do not improve theſe mercies to ſome. 
ſettlement, ſuch as may be to God's honour, and the 
good of this commonwealth, we ſhall be ey much 
blame-worthy. 

Harriſon. I think that which my lord- general hath 
propounded, is to adviſe us to a ſettlement both of our 
civil and ſpiritual liberties, and fo that the mercies 
which the Lord hath given in to us, may not be calt. 
away; how this may be done is the great queſtion, 

Whitelock. It is a great queſtion indeed, and not 
ſuddenly to be reſolved; yet it were pity that a meet- 
ing of ſo many able worthy perſons as I ſee here, ſhould 


be fruitleſs. I ſhould humbly offer in the rſt place, whe- 


ther it be not requiſite to be underſtood, in what way 
this ſettlement is deſired, whether of an abſolute repub- 
lic, or with any mixture of monarchy, 

General Cromwell. My lord commiſſioner White- 
lock hath put us upon the right point; and indeed it is 
my meaning, that we ſhould conſider, whether a re- 
public, or a mixed monarchical government will be beſt 

to be ſettled: and if any thing monarchical, then in- 
whom that power ſhall be placed. 
is Tho, Widdrington. I think a mixed monarchi-- 
M. s. cal: 


—— — — 
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cal government will be moſt ſuitable to the laws and 
people of this nation; and if any monarchical, I ſup- 
poſe we ſhall hold it moſt juſt to place that payer ; in 
one of the ſons of the late king. 

Fleetwood. I think that the queſtion, Whether an 
abſolute republick, or a mixed monarchy, be beſt to 
be ſettled in this mation; will not be very eaſy to be de- 


termined. 


Lord · chief - juſtice St. John. It will be found that 
the goverament of this nation, without ſomething of 
monarchical power, will be very difficult to be ſo ſettled, 
as not to ſhake the foundation of our laws, "and the lis 
berties of the people. | 

- Lenthall. It will be a ſtrange confuſion to ſettle a 
zovernment of * nation without ſomething of monar- 
chy. 

Detborough. I beſeech you, my lord, why may 
not this, as well as other nations, be 2 . in the 
way of a republick. | | 

Whitelock. The laws of England are ſo interwo- 
ven with the power and practice of monarchy, that to 
tettle a government without ſomething of monarchy in 
it, would make fo great an alteration in the proceedings 
of our law, that you have ſcarce time to reCtify, 
can we well foreſee the inconveniencies which will a- 
riſe thereby. 

Whalley. I do not well underſtand matters of law; 
but it ſeems to me the beſt way, not to have any thing 
of monarchical power in the ſettlement of our govern- 
ment. And if we ſhould reſolve upon any, whom 


have we to pitch upon? The king's eldeſt ſon hath © 


been in arms againſt us, and his ſecond fon r 18 
Gur enemy. 


Sir Thomas Widdrington. But the late king's third 
ſon, the duke of Glouceller, 1 is {till among us, and too 


young 
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1 young to have been in arms againſt ut, or infected 
with the prineiples-of our enemies. ; 
Whitelock. There may be a day given for the 
king's eldeſt ſon, or for the duke of York his brother, 
to come in to the parliament; and upon ſuch terms 
as ſhall be thought fit, and agreeable both to our civil 
and ſpiritual liberties, a ſettlement may be made witk 
them. 
General Cromwell. That will be a- buſineſs of more 
than ordinary difficulty : but really, I think, if it may 
be done with ſafety, and preſervation of our rights, 
both as Engliſhmen and as chriſtians, that a ſettlement 


with ſomething of monarchical power in it would be ve- 
| ry effectual. 


No. III. 


A remarkable conference between general Cromwell 
and Whitelock on the ſame ſubject. Whitelock, b. 
548. b. & ſeq. 


ME lord - general Cromwell meeting with commif- 
ſioner Whitelock one evening in the park, ſalut- 
ed him with more than ordinary courteſy, and deſited 
to have ſome private diſcourſe with him. Whitelock 
waited on him accordingly, and after ſome previous - 
diſcourſe, the lord-general proceeded thus: Tour- 
lordſhip hath obſerved moſt truly the inclinations of 
the officers of the army to particular factions, and to 
n murmurings, that they are not rewarded according to 
5 | - their deſerts; and others, who have ventured leaſt, have 
gained moſt, and they have neither profit nor prefer- 


ment, nor place in government, which others hold, 
4 who have undergone no hardſhips or bazards for the 
- || commonwealth; and herein they bave too much of: 
1 | M.6- truth; 
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truth; yet their inſolence is very great, and their in · 
fluence on the private ſoldiers works them to the like 
diſcontents and murmurings. 

Then as for the members of parliament, the army 
begins to have a ſtrange diſtaſte againſt them, and I 
wiſh their pride, and ambition, and ſelf-ſeeking, in- 
groſſing all places of honour and profit to themſelves 
and their friends, and their daily breaking forth into 
new and violent parties and factions; their. delays of 
buſineſs, and deſigns to perpetuate themſelves, and to 
continue the power in their own hands; their meddling 
in private matters between party and party, contrary to 
the inſtitution of patliaments, and their injuſtice and 
partiality in thoſe matters, and the ſcandalous lives of 
ſome of the chief of them; theſe things, my lord, do 
give too much ground for the people to open their 
mouths againſt them, and to diſlike them. Nor can 
they be kept within the bounds of Juſtice, and law or 
reaſon, they themſelves being the ſupreme power of the 
nation, liable to no account to any, nor to be controul- 
ed or regulated by any other power, there being none 
ſuperior, or - co-ordinate with them. 80 that unleſs 
there be ſome authority and power ſo full and ſo high, 
as to reſtrain and keep things in better order, and that 
may be a check to thoſe exorbitancies, it will be im- 
polkible i in human reaſon to prevent our ruin.” 


W kitelock anſwered : „I confeſs the Gadger we are in 


by theſe extravagancies and inordinate powers, is more 


than I doubt is generally apprehended ; yet as to that 


part of it which concerns the ſoldiery, your excellency's 
power and commiſſion is ſufhcient already to reſtrain and 
keep them in their due obedience: and bleſſed be God, 
yau have done it hitherto, and I doubt not but by your 
wiſdom you will be able ſtill to do it. As to the mem- 
bers of parliament, I confeſs the greateſt difficulty lies 

there, 


— . I <p. 
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there, your commiſſion being from them, and they 
being acknowledged the ſupreme power of the nation; 
ſubject to no controuls, nor allowing any appeal from 
them. Yet, I am ſure, your excellency will not look 
upon them as generally depraved : too many. of them 
aremuch to blame in thoſe things you have mentioned, 
and many unfit things have paſſed among them ; but L 
hope well of the major part of them, when great mat- 
ters come to a deciſion.” 
The lord-general replied, © There is little hopes of 
a good ſettlement to be made by them, really there is 
not; but a great deal of fear, that they will deſtroy a- 
gain what the Lord - hath done graciouſly for them and 
us. We all forget God, and God will forget us, and 
give us up to confuſion; and theſe men will help it on, 
if they be ſuffered to proceed in their ways; ſome courſe 
muſt be thought on to curb or re/train them, or we ſhall 
be ruined by them.” | 
Upon this Whitelock ſaid, © We ourſelves have ac- 
knowledged them the fupreme power, and taken our 
com miſſions and authority in the higheſt concernments 
from them; and how to reſtrain and curb them after 
this, it will be hard to fiud out a way for it.” 
The general then put this ſhort queſtion to White» 
lock, What if a man ſhould take upon him to be 
king?“ Whitelock ſaid, (he thought that the remedy 
would be worſe than the diſeaſe:” And the general 
aſking him, Why he thought fo,” he proceeded: 
« As to your own perſon, the title of king would be 
of no advantage, becauſe you have the full kingly pow- 
er in you already, concerning the militia, as you are 
general: as to the nomination of eivil officers, thoſe 
whom you think fitteſt are ſeldom refuſed; and although 
you have no negative vote in the paſhng of laws, yet 
what you diſlike will not eaſily be carried; and the 
| taxes 
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taxes are already ſettled, and in your power to diſpofe 
the money raiſed. And as to foreign affairs, though 
the ceremonial application be made to the parliament, 
yet the expeCtation of good or bad ſucceſs in it, is from 
your excellency ; and particular ſolicitations of foreign 
-miniſters are made to you only. So that L apprehend 
indeed leſs envy, and danger, and pomp, but no lefs 
power and real opportunities of doing good in your 
being general, than would be if you had alumed the 
title of king.” 

Cromwell replied, © I have heard ſome of your pro- 
feſſion obſerve, that whoever is actually king by elee- 
tion, the acts done by him are as lawful and juſtiſiable, 
as if done by a king, who had the crown by inheritance ;. 
and that by an act of parliament in king Henry the ſe- 
venth's reign, it was fafer for the people to act under a- 
king, let his title be what it will, than under any o- 
ther power. 

Whitelock agreed to the jegality, but mach be- 
ed the expediency of it; and being aſked, © What dan- 
-ger he apprehended in taking this title,” he anſwered, 
« The danger I think will be this: one of the main 
points of controverſy betwixt us and our adverſaries, is, 
W hether the government of this nation ſhall be eſtabli- 
 thed in monarchy, or in a free ſtate or commonwealth? 
And moſt of our friends have. engaged with us, upon 
the hopes of having the government ſettled in a free 
ſtate, and to effect that, have undergone all their ha- 
zards and difficulties; they being perſuaded (though I 
think much miſtaken) that under the government of a 
: commonwealth, they ſhall enjoy more liberty and right, 
both as to their ſpiritual and civil concernments, than 
they ſhall under monarchy, the preſſures and diſlike. 
.: whereof are ſo freſh in their memories and ſufferings. 


No if your 2 {hall take upon you the title of 
king, 
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king, this ſtate of your cauſe will be thereby wholly 
determined, and monarchy eſtabliſhed in your perſon; 
and the queſtion will be no more, whether our govern- 
ment fhall be by a monarch or by a free ſtate, but, whe- 
ther Cromwell or Stuart ſhall be our king and monarch. 
And that queſtion, wherein before ſo great parties of 
the nation were engaged, and which was univeiſal, will 
by this means become in effect a private controverſy 
only; before it was national, what kind of government 
we ſhould bave; now it will become particular, who 
ſhall be our governor, whether of the family of the Stu- 
arts, or of the family of the Cromwells. Thus the 
ſtate of our controverſy being totally changed, all thoſe 
who were for a commonwealth: (and they are a very 
great and conſiderable party) having their hopes there» 
'1n- fruſtrated, will deſert you; your hands will be weak- 
ened, your intereſt ſtreightened, and your cauſe in ap- 
parent danger to be ruined.” | 
The general here acknowledged that Whitelock 
ſpoke reaſon, and aſked him, What other thing be 
could propound, that might obviate the preſent dangers 
and difficulties, wherein they were all involved.” White- 
lock confeſſed, it would be the greateſt difficulty to 
find out ſuch an expedient; but ſaid, he had ſome 
things in his private thoughts upon this matter, which 
he feared were not fit or ſafe for him to communieate. 
But upon the general's preſſing him to diſſolve them, 
and promifing there ſhould no prejudice come to him 
by any private &;courſe betwixt them, and aſſuring 
him, he ſhould never betray his friend, and that he 
ſhould take kindly whatever he ſhould offer ; White- 
lock began thus: © Give me leave then firlt to conſi- 
der your exccllency's condition. Tou are environed 
with ſecret enemies. Upon your ſubduing the publick 
enemy, the officers of your army account themſelves all 


victors, 
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victors, and to have had an equal ſhare in the conqueſt 
with you. The ſucceſs which God hath given us, hath 
not a little elated their minds, and many of them are 


"buſy, and of turbulent fpirits, and are not without 


their deſigns how they may diſmount your excellency, 


and ſome of themſelves: get up into the ſaddle; how 


they may bring you down, and ſet up themſelves. They 
want not counſel and encouragement herein, it may be, 
from ſome members of the parliament, who may be 
jealous of your power and greatneſs, leſt you ſhould - 
grow too high for them, and in time over-maſter them; 
and they wi + plot to bring you down firſt, or to clip 
your wings.” 

The general upon this thanked Whitelock for ſo ful- 
ly conſidering his condition: It is, ſaid he, a teſti- 
mony of your love to me and care for me, and you 


have rightly conſidered it; and I may ſay, without va- 
nity, that in my condition yours is involved and all 


our friends, and thoſe that plot my ruin will bardly 
bear your continuance in any condition worthy of you. 
Beſides this, the caufe itſelf may poſſibly receive ſome 
diſadvantage, by the ftrugglings and contentions a- 
mong ourſelves. But what, Sir, are your thoughts 
for prevention of weer miſchiefs that 1 over our 
heads?“ 

Whitelock then proceeded: Pardon Oy > in the 
next place alittle to confider the condition of the king of 
Scots. This prince being now by your valour, and the 


ſucceſs which God hath given to the. parliament, and to 


the army under your command, reduced to a very low 
condition, both he, and all about him, cannot but be 
very inclinable to hearken to any terms, whereby their 
Joſt hopes may be revived of his being reſtored to the 
crown, and they to their fortunes and native country. 


By a dias treaty with him you may ſecure yourſelf, 
and 
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and your friends, and their fortunes; you may make 
yourſelf and poſterity as great and permanent, to all 
human probability, as ever any ſubject was, and provide 
for your friends; you may put ſuch limits to monarchi- 
cal power, as will ſecure our ſpiritual and civil liberties, 
and you may ſecure the cauſe in which we are all enga- 
ged; and this may be effectually done, by having the 
power of the militia continue in yourſelf, and whom 
you ſhall agree upon after you. 1 propound therefore 
for your excellency to ſend to the king of Scots, and 


have a private treaty with him for that purpoſe.” 


The general hereupon told him, he thought he had 
much reaſon for what he propounded : But, ſaid he, it 
1s a matter of ſo high importance and difficulty, that it 
deſerves more time of conſideration and debate, than 
is at preſent allowed us: we ſhall therefore take a far 
ther time to diſcourſe of it. 

Whitelock ſays, “ With this the general broke off, 
and went to other company, and fo into Whitchall, 
ſeeming by his countenance and carriage diſpleaſed with 
what I had faid. Yet he never objected it againſt me 
in any publick meeting afterwards: only his carriage to- 
wards me from that time was altered, and his adviſing 
with me not ſo frequent and intimate as before, 


No. IV. 
N the inftrument of government, ſubſcribed the ſix- 
teenth of December i653, by Cromwell when he 
was lord protector, it was declared that the members 
for the future be thus elected, to the end that the king- 
dom might be more equally n 


Bedford, county 5, town 1. | 
Berks, county 5, Abingdon 1, Reading 1. 5. 
| Bucks, - 


f 
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Bucks, county 5, Buckingham 1, Aileſbury 1, Wice 


combi. 

Cambridge, county 4, Iſle of Ely 2g dn town 1, 
Univerſity 1. 

Cheſter, county 4, city 1. 

Cornwall, county 8, Launceſton 1, Truro 1, Penryn 1, 

. Eaſtlow and Weſtlow 1. 

Cumberland, county 2, Carliſle 1. 

Derby, county 4,.town x. 

Devon, county 11, Exeter 2, Plymouth 2, Dartmouth, 
Clifton and Harderneſs 1, Totneſs 1, Tiverton 1, 

HFHoniton 1. 

Dorſet, county 6, Dorcheſter I, Sm and Mel- 

- comb Regis 1, Lyme-Regis 1, Pool I. | 

Durham, county 2, city 1. 

Eſſex, county 12, Malden 1, Sheer 8 

Glouceſter, county 5, city 25 aun I, Ciren» 

ceſter 1. | 

Hereford, county 4, city I, 1 WE: 

Hertford, county 5, town 1, St. Albans Ev. 

Huntingdon, county. 3, town 1. . 

Kent, county 11, Canterbury 2, Rocheſter 1, Maids 

_ None 1, Dover 1, Sandwich 1, Queenborough 1. 

Lancaſter, county 4, town 1, Prefton 1, Liverpool 3, 
Mancheſter 1. | 

Leiceſter, county 4, town 2. - 

Lincoln, county 10, city 2. Boſton 1, Grantham rx, 
Stamford 1, Great Grimſby 1. 

Middleſex, county 4, London 6, Weſtminſter 23 

Monmouth, county 3. 

Norfolk, county 16, Norwich 2, Lowe 2, Yarmouth 2. 

Northampton, county 6, town 1, Peterborough 1. 

Nottingham, county 4, town 2. 

Northumberland, county 3, Newcaſtle 1, Berwick 1. 

Oxon, county 5, City 1, univerſity 1, Woodſtock T. 

3 
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Rutland, county 2. 
Salop, county 4, Shrewſbury 2, Bridgenorth 1, Lud- 


low 1, 

Stafford, county 3, town 1, Litchfield 1, Newcaſtle 1. 

Somerſet, eounty 11, Briſtol 2, Taunton 2, Bath 1, 
Wells 1, Bridgewater 1. 

Southampton, county 8, town 1, Wincheſter 1, Portſ- 
mouth 1, Wight Ifle 2, Andover 1. 

Suffolk, county 10, Ipſwich 2, Bury St. Edmonds 25 
Dunwich 1, Sudbury 1. 5 

Surry, county 6, Southwark 2, Guildford 1, "> 1. 


Suſſex, county 9, Chicheſter 1, Lewes 1, Eaſt-Grim» 
ſtead 1, Arundel r, Rye 1. 


Weſtmoreland, county 2. | 
Warwick, county 4, town-1, Coventry 2. 
Worceſter, county 5, city 2. 


Wells, county 10, New Sarum 2, Marlborough I, 


Devizes 1. 


Tork, Weſt riding 6, Eaſt- _ 4, North-riding 4, 


city 2, Hull 1, Beverley 1, Scarborough 1, Richmond 2, 
Leeds 1, Hallifax 1. 


Angleſea, county 2. 
Brecon, county 2. 
Cardigan, county 2. 


Caermarthen, county 2. 


Denbigh, county 2. 

Flint, county 2. 

Glamorgan, county 2, Cardiffe 1. 
Merioneth, county 1. 

Montgomery, county 2. 

Pembroke, county 3, Haverford Weſk I, 
Radnor, county 2. 
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No. V. 


A Debate between the committee of the houſe of com- 
mons in 1657, and O. Cromwell, upon the humble 
petition and advice of the parliament, by which he 

was deſired to aſſume the title of KIR G. 


N April the 11th, according to Whitelock, on the 


\ 4th] the protector was attended by the commit- 


tee, appointed by the parliament, to receive and an- 
{wer his doubts and ſcruples relating to their requeſt and 
advice, that he would aſſume the title of king; but the 


.proteCtor being unwilling to diſcloſe his own ſentiments, 


till he was informed of the reaſons by which the parlia- 
ment had been determined, the following arguments 
were offered by the committee, which confiſted of 100 


members; thoſe who were deputed to treat on this ſubs» 


* being | 
Oliver St. John, lord chief jultice. 


Lord chief juſtice Glynne. 
Mr. Whitelock, one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, 
— * : Commiſſioners of en great ſeal. 
Lord Broghill. 
Sir Charles Wolſeley. 
Sir Richard Onſlow. 
Colonel Jones. 


N. B. We have taken their arguments in one ſeries or 
diſcourſe, as they are given by a modern compiler; 
the whole debate, as it was printed in 1660, being fo 
tedious and intricate, that it would rather tire than en- 
tertain the reader, unleſs he were more than ordinari- 
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ly curious to know what was ſaid on f ee 


a ſubject. 


May it pleaſe your highneſs, 


T is with great fatisfaQtion, that we ſee ourſelves de- 

puted by the parliament to confer with your high- 
neſs, upon the ſettlement of the public tranquillity, and 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a form of government as may 
beſt promote the great ends for which government was 
inſtituted, for which we have been ſo long labouring, 
and for which we have hazarded our fortunes and our 
lives. We doubt not of finding your highneſs ready to 
concur in any lawful meaſures, that can contribute to 
the happineſs of the public, to the pacification of thoſe 
differences that have ſo divided them, and to the per- 


petuity of that freedom which has been ſo dearly pur- 


chaſed, and ſo ſucceſsfully defended. And we cannot 
forbear to inform you that, in our opinion, in the opi- 


nion of the parliament, and of the people who are re- 


preſented by it, theſe purpoſes cannot be effectually 


proſecuted by your highneſs without aſſuming not the 


ofnce only, but the title likewiſe of king. 
Your highneſs may demand why, having. already 
made you protector, inveſted you with the office of 


chief magiſtrate, and intruſted you with the care of our 


liberties, our commerce and our honour, we are now 
grown weary of our inſtitution, and deſire to reſtore a 
title, which a long ſeries of wicked adminiſtration has 
made it proper to abrogate? to this we can eaſily an- 


ſwer, that our requeſt i is the requeſt of the people, the 


people whoſe intereſt is chiefly to be conſidered, and to 
whom it is your higheſt honour to be a faithful ſervant, 
That they have a right to judge for themſelves, to pro» 
mote their own happineſs by their own meaſures, and 

to 
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te diſtinguiſh their ſervants by what name or titles they 
ſhall judge moſt proper, cannot be denied. Monarchy 
has always been thought by this nation, the moſt eli- 
gible form of government, and the title of KING has, 
been always conſidered by them as efſential to it. The 
office has never been complained of, nor the title chan- 
ged, even by thoſe parliaments that have made the 
ſtricteſt enquiries into the defects of our conſtitution," 
and have had power to reform whateyer they diſliked. 
The office in general was always regarded as uſeful and 
neceſſary, and the title was reverenced, when the con- 
duct of him that held it was condemned. It is never 


- prudent to make needleſs alterations, becanſe we, are 


already acquainted with all the conſequences of known 
eſtabliſhments and antient forms; but new methods of 
adminiſtration may produce evils which the moſt pru- 
dent cannot. foreſee, nor the moſt diligent reCtify. But 
leaſt of all are ſuch changes to be made as draw after 
them the neceſſity of endleſs alterations, and extend 
their effects through the whole frame of government. 

That the change of the title k IN to that of PRO- 
TECTOR, or any other, would affect the remoteſt links 
of ſubordination, and alter the whole conſtitution, is e- 
vident, at the moſt ſuperficial and tranſient view of the 
laws and cuſtoms of the nation. Every officer of ju- 
ſlice acts in the king's name, and by the king's autho- 
rity, an authority that gives life and efficacy to law, and 
makes every ſentence valid and binding. In all crimi- 
nal caſes the law knows not any proſecutor but the king, 
nor can infliẽt any puniſhment but in his name. 

If it be urged, that the judges have already taken 
their commiſſions in the name of the lord protector, and 
ſuppoſed his authority and that of the king to be the 
ſame, let it be remembered that the judges themſelves 
were far from concu:iing in their opinions; they whoſe 
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province is to juſtify the proceedings of the govern- 
ment to the people, were not ſatisſied themſelves, and 

even thoſe that complied with leaſt reluctance pleaded 
rather the reſiſtleſs force of neceſſity, than the authority 
of law or the evidence of reaſon; and let us not reduce 


_ our-judges to ſay, when either the captious or conſcien- 
tious enquirer ſhall demand the reaſons of their con- 


duct, that they act not as they ought but as they muſt. 

In deſiring you to aſſume this title, the parliament 
has regard not only to conſcience but prudence, not 
only to the people's happineſs but to your ſafety, The 
office of protector is new and unheard of till now, and 
by conſequence unknown to the law, nor underſtood 
with regard to its relation to other parts of the conſti - 
tution ; ſo that neither the duties of the protector are 
known by the people, nor thoſe of the people by the 
protector: ſuch ignorance and uncertainty can produce 
nothing but diſputes, murmurs, and confuſions. | 
The knowledge of our duty is neceſſarily previous 
to the practice of it, and how can any man know his 
duty to a magiſtrate to whoſe authority he is a ſtranger? 
The limits of obedience to a protector are ſettled by no 
law, nor is there any ſtatute in being that condemns a- 


ny attempt to ſhake off his authority. For this reaſon' 


it is not without long heſitation and importunate per- 
ſuaſion, tbat juries are prevatled upon to aſhgn the name, 


and fix the guilt of treaſon to any conſpiracies againſt 


your life or government. The king's authority is ſup- 
ported by the law, and his perſon is exempt from vio- 
lation; but the protector's office has no ſuch ſanction, 
and his power may therefore be, if not juſtly, yet le- 
gally reſiſted; nor is his perſon ſecured any otherwiſe 
than that of the meaneſt ſubject. 
The protector is indeed, in a ſtate of greater difficul- | 
ty and embarraſſment than any other member of the 
community : 
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community: he is obliged to obey the laws, but with 
regard to his office is not protected by them; he is re- 
ſtrained by the law from any exorbitant exertions of 
bis authority: thoſe who act by the proteQtor's com- 
miſſion, can receive from him no other power than ſach 
as he is inveſted with, a — which the laws of the 
nation, thoſe laws which on all occaſions every man 
muſt appeal, diſavow, and reje So that no man 


can be obliged by law to admit the determinations of 


the court as obligatory and concluſive; and how great 
the number is of thoſe who deny any moral or con- 
ſcientious reaſon for obedience to the preſent govern» 
ment, your highneſs needs not be informed. Theſe 


men, however at preſent ſubjected, are at leaſt formi- 


dable by their multitudes, and it is always more eli- 
gible to procure a chearful and willing, than to con- 
train an involuntary and reluctant obedience, All 


- theſe men allow the authority of regal government, and 


profeſs their willingneſs to ſubmit to it; ſo that all o- 


pinions unite in this point, and all parties concur to 


make a compliance with this pee neceſſary to your 
highneſs. 

Nat is it only for your own ſake that this defire is 
warmly preſſed, but for the ſecurity of thoſe whoſe en- 


deavours have contributed to the eſtabliſhment of the 


preſent government, or ſhall hereafter act by your au- 
thority. All thoſe who receive commiſſions from the 


king, by whatever means exalted to the throne, are ſe- 
cured from proſecution and puniſhment in any change I 
of affairs, by the ſtatute of the eleventh year of Henry 


the ſeventh; but the name of protector can confer no 
ſuch ſecurity, and therefore the cautious and vigilent 
will always decline your ſervice, or proſecute your af- 


fairs with diffidence and timidity; even the honeſt and 


2 will be fearful of kengatzing where they have 
nothing 
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nothing but their own opinion -to fet in balance againſt 
the law; and the artful and the avaricious, the diſcon- 
tented and the turbulent, will never ceaſe to contrive 2 


revolution by which they may revenge the wrongs that 
they imagine themſelves to have received, and riot in 
the ſpoils of their enemies. 


The preſent alienation of the crown of theſe realms 
from him who pretends to claim them by his birth, may 
be compared to a divorce, which may, by the mutual 
conſent of both parties, be ſet afide. It is therefore ne- 
ceflary, to prevent any future reunion, that the crown 
be conſigned to another. 

Were the reaſons for your aſſumption of this title leſs 
weighty than they appear, the defire of parliament 
ought to add to their efficacy. It is not to be conceived 


that we are able to aſſign all the arguments that might 


be formed by the united and concurrent wiſdom of fo 
numerous and difcerning an aſſembly, an aſſembly de- 
puted by the whole people to judge and att for them. 
The deſires of a parliament are never to be confidered 
as ſudden tarts of imagination, or to be rejected as tri- 
vial, or unworthy of conſideration : the deſire of the par- 
liament, is the voice of the people: nor can it, indeed, 
be now diſregarded, without breaking all the rules of 
policy, and neglecting the firſt opportunity of reinſtat- 
ing the nation in tranquillity. The parliament, the on- 
Iy authority which the nation reverences, has now firſt 
attempted to eſtabliſh a legal and fertled government, 
by conferring on your highneſs the title of KIx e, which 
you therefore cannot refaſe without encouraging the e- 
nemies of our government, by ſhowing not only, that 
the chief magiſtrate of the nation bears a title unknown . 
to the law, but even ſuch as is diſapproved by the par- 
liament, that parliament which himſelf -· called. 


But the parliament is far from deſiring that their au- 
N thority 
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thority afoul mould qoſaries their Jefins, for which 
they have ſo: many and fo ſtrong reaſons to alledge; nor 
are their own reaſons alone to be conſidered, but the 
authority of all former parliaments, who have ever 
been to the laſt degree cautious of admitting the leaſt 
change in any thing that related to the conſtituent pars 
of our government. 6 

When king James, after his deren to the crown 
of England, was deſirous of changing his title to that 
of king of Great Britain, the parliament refuſed to ad- 
mit any alteration in the regal ſtile; not that they diſ- 
covered any apparent ill n arifing from it, 
but becauſe they did not know how far it might affect. 
the conſtitution, nor to what farther th it might 
make way. 

In the late parliament, din" it was propoſed that 
the name of parliament ſhould be changed to that of re- 
preſentative of the people, the propoſal was for the ſame 
reaſon diſapproved. Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari” 


was a fixed principle of the antient barons, and cer- 


tainly nothing can thew greater weakneſs than to 


change without proſpect of advantage. Long preſcrip- 


tion is a ſufficient argument in favour of a practice a- 
gainſt which nothing can be alledged ; nor is it ſütf- 
ficient to affirm that the change may be made without 


inconvenience, for change itſelf is an evil, and ought. 


to be balanced by ſome equivalent advantage, and 
bad eonſequences may ariſe though we do not foreſee 
them. | 

| But the conſequences of the FAIRY now e 
are neither remote nor doubtful; by ſubſtituting the 
name and office of protector in the place of thoſe of 
bing, we ſhall immediately alarm the people, we ſhall 
awaken the jealouſy of the wiſe, and the frars of the ti- 


morous; there will be indeed ſome reaſons for appre- 
h-rfon 
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. kenfon and ſuſpicion, which deſigning men will not 


fail to exaggerate for their own purpoſes. The firſt 
queſtion that will naturally ariſe will be, what is this 
new office o: protector, upon what law is it founded, 


and what are the limits of his authority? To theſe en- 
quiries what anſwer can be returned? Shall it be ſaid 


that his authority. is independent, deſpotick, and un- 
limited? Where then is the liberty for which the wiſeſt 
and beſt men of this nation has been ſo long contend- 
ing? What is the advantage of all our battles and all 
our victories? If we ſay that the authority of the pro- 
teQor is bounded by the laws, how {hall we prove the 
aſlertion? What law ſhall we able to cite, by which the 
duties of the protector to the people, or thoſe of the 


people to the protector, are marked out. 


This then is the great reaſon upon which the parlia- 
ment have made their requeſt. The people are to be 
governed according to the law, and the law acknowled- 
ges no ſupreme raogiſtrate but the KING, It is neceſ- 
ſary to the good adminiſtration of the tate, that the du- 
ty both of governors and ſubjects ſhould be known, li- 
mited, and ſtated, that neither the governors may op- 
preſs the people, nor the people rebel againſt the goret- 


nors: the parliament therefore deſites that the oſſice and 


title of KING may be reſtored as they are underſtood in 
their whole extent, and in all their relations. Every 
man is well informed when the king acts in conformity 
to the law, and when he tranſgrefics the limits of his 
authority. But of the power of the proteCtor they know 
nothing, and therefore will ſuſpect every thing: nor in- 
deed can their ſuſpicions be reatonably cenſured ; for 
till they are informed what are the claims of this new 
magiſtrate, how can they know their own rights? 
{f your highneſs ſhould injure,, or oppreſs auy man, 
to what law can he appeal? He may, indeed, diſcover 
1 that 
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that the king could not have attacked his property, but 

will never be able to prove that the protector is ſubject 

to the ſame reſtraint; ſo that neither your highneſs is 

protected by the law when you do right, nor the ſub- 
ject redreſſed if you ſhould do wrong. 


The end for which monarchy has been ſor ſome time 


ſuſpended, is the happineſs of the people, and this end 
can only be attained by reviving it. The queſtion may 
indeed be brought to a ſhort iſſue, for either the office 
of protector is the ſame with that of KING, or ſome- 
thing different from it; if it be the ſame, let us not be 
ſo weak as to impoſe upon ourſelves, or ſo diſhoneſt as 
to endeavour to deceive others, by rejecting the name 
while we retain the thing; let not an averſion to an idle 
found, to a name reverenced by the people, and ap- 
proved by the parliament, incite you to reject the peti- 
tion of the whole nation, to raiſe difficulties in the di- 
ſtribution of juſtice, and awaken themſelves in the mir as 
of all thoſe who attend more to names than things, 
who will always be the greateſt number, and whoſe ſa- 


tisfaction ought therefore to be endeavoured by all law- | 


ful compliances. | 

It is a certain truth, that old inſtitutions are, mere- 
1y becauſe they are old, preferable to new plans, in their 
nature equally good; becauſe a very ſmall part of man- 
kind judges from any other principles than cuſtom, and 
it will be long before new titles attract their regard; e- 
ſteem, and veneration. 

But if the office of protector be not only in its deno- 
mination, but in nature alſo, abſolutely new, we are 
the yet in a ſtate of uncertainty, confuſion, and mi- 
ſery: we have the bounds of his authority to ſettle, the 
righ 5 of parliament to ſtate, all our laws to new model, 


a. our whole ſyſtem of government to conſtitute afreſh, | 


An endleſs and a _ from which we in- 
treat 
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treat your highneſs to exempt us, by aſſuming, accor- 
ding to the advice of parliament, the office and title of 
KING. | 


The protector having deſired ſome time to conſider the 

arguments that had been offered, returned on April 

the 13th (the 7th, as may be collected from White- 
lock) his anſwer to this effect. : 


My lords, 


HOUGH I am far from imagining myſelf quali- 
hed to controvert a queſtion of ſo great impot- 
tance, with the learned members of this committee, e- 
ſpecially as the arguments have been founded chiefly 
upon the laws and antient conſtitution of this nation, 
with which 1 have had no opportunity to be well ac- 
quainted; yet, ſince it may be reaſonably required of 
gte either to yield to your reaſons, or to aſſign the dif- 
ficulties and objections that hinder me from yielding, I 
ſhall attempt to conſider and diſcuſs them diligently and 
diſtinctly. 

It has been urged, with great appearance of ſtrength, 
that the title of KING is the only title by which the 
laws acknowledge the chief magiſtrate of this nation; 
that the title cannot be changed without ſuppoling a 
change in the office; and that a change in the office 
would be a dangerous innovation, productive of debate, 
jealouſy, and ſuſpicion; that the limits of this new-e- 


| rected authority would be unknown to the people, as 


being unſetiled by the law; that the people are beſt 
pleaſed with inſtitutions which they have long known ; 
and that therefore it would neither contribute to the. 
public happineſs, nor to our on ſecutity, to chtrude 
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upon the nation titles and offices either new in reality 
or in appearance. 

The apprehenſion that the parliaments have always 
expreſſed of changes and innovations, has been made 
appear by two remarkable inſtances; and to ſhew the 
cceſſity of reſtoring the title of Kix it has been al- 
ledged, that not only the dangers and diſcontents that 
novelty produces will be eſcaped by it ; but that both 
the chief magiſtrate, and thoſe that act by his authori - 
ty, will be more ellectually protected by the laws of 
the nation. 

© Thefe are the chief arguments that hive dwelt upon 
my memory. Arguments doubtleſs of force, and ſuch as 
do not admit of any eaſy confutation, but which, how- 
ever, in my opinion, prove rather the expediency than 
neceſſity of reviving monarchy under its antient title, 
aid as ſuch I ſha!l conſider them; for where abſolute 
Inevitable neceſſity 1 15 contended for, the controverſy 
will be very ſhort; abſolute neceſſity will foon appear 
by the impoffibility of thewing any method of avoiding 
it; and where any expedient may be propoſed that may 
probably produce the ſame cffeAs, neceſſity vaniſhes at 
once. Very few actions are really neccflary, moſt of 
| them are only expedient, or comparatively preferable,to 
other meaſures that may be taken. Where there is 
room for compariſons, there 1 is room for diverſity of o- 
pinions. | 

That the title of king is not neceſſary, how long ſo · 
ever it may have been in uſe, or what regard ſoever 
may have been paid it, is plain from the very nature 
of language; words have not their import from the na- 
tural power of particular combinations of characters, or 
from the real efficacy of certain ſounds, but from the 
| conſent of thoſe that uſe them, and arbitrarily annex 
- certain ideas to them, which might have been ſignified 
with 
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with equal propriety by any other. Whoever original- 
ly diſtinguiſhed the chief magiſtrate by the appellation. of 
king, might have aſſigned him any other denomina- 
tion, and the power of the people can never. be loſt or 
impaired, / If that might once have been done, it may 
be done now ; for ſurely words are of no other value 
than their ſignifications, and the name of king can have 
no other uſe than any other word of the ſame import. 

That the law may be as regularly executed, and as 
chearfully obeyed, though the name of king be entire- 
ly rejected, is, in my opinion, plain, from the expe- 
- rience both of the time in which I have adminiſtred the 
government, and of that when the execution of the laws 
was intruſted to the (cuſtodes libertatis Angliz) keepers 
of the liberty of England, in which juſtice has been as 
regularly, as equally, and as expiditioully diſtributed, 
as in the happieſt days of the moſt celebrated kings. 
The judges. did, indeed, heßtate for ſome time about 
the legality of their commiſnions, but a ſhort delibera- 
tion freed them from their doubts; and certainly their 
authority ought to be of weight, as they have been ex- 
celled by none of their predeceſſors in learning or abi- 
lities. : 

That I have never 1 the courſe of juſtice, 
all the judges can atteſt, and, I believe, affirm with e- 
qual confidence, that it has not been more obſtructed 
by any other impediment than in former times; ſo that 
the title of x xNG appears by no means neceflary to the 
efficacy of the law. 

Such obedience has been paid to the ſupreme magi- 
ſtracy under two different denominations, neither of 
which were eſtabliſhed by a parliamentary ſanction; 
and why ſhould we imagine any other title would ob- 
tain leſs regard, when confirmed by the power to 
N 4 hich. 
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which the title that you now contend for owes its Yay 


296 


lidity? 


There was once a time when every office, and the 


- title annexed to that office, was newly invented and in- 


troduced; from what did it derive its legality, and its 
importance, at its firſt introduction, but from general 
conſent? 'The great, the binding, the inviolable law, 
is the - conſent of the people: without this nothing is 
right, and ſupported by this nothing can be wrong. 


Antiquity adds nothing to this great ſanction, nor can 


novelty take away its authority. What is now deter- 
mined by the people, or by their proper repreſenta» 
tives, is of equal validity with the earlieft inſtitutionsz 
and whether they will be governed by a fupreme magt- 
itrate under the title of KIN e, or r any vena the govern» 

ment is equally lawful. | 
As therefore neither reaſon nor experience ean prove, 
that this title is abſolutely eſſential to the due admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, it is proper to enquire how far it may 
be convenient, what proportions of advantage or detri- 
ment will arife from it. In this inquiry I hope that 
the honeſty of my intentions, and the purity of my 
heart, will not be miſtaken. I hope that neither hy- 
pocriſy nor artifice will be imputed to my open decla- 
rations, and ſincere profeſſions; declarations and pro- 
feſſions which I make not haſtily and negligently, but 
with care, reflection, and deliberate caution, in the pre- 
ſence of the Almighty power, by whoſe providence L 
have been guided, and in whoſe preſence I ſtand. I 
hope it will not be imagined, that I reject the title of 
KING from fondneſs for that of proteCtor, a name and an 
office to which I was far from aſpiring, and which I on- 
ly did not refuſe when it was offered me: nor did T 
then accept it as imagining myſelf qualified to govern 
others, who find it ſufficiently diſſicult to regulate my 
own 
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own conduct, nor even from a confidence, that I ſhould 
be able much to benefit the nation; the only motive by 
which I was induced to engage in ſo arduous and invi- 
dious an employment, was the deſire of obviating thoſe 
evils which I ſaw impending over the nation, and to 
prevent the revival of - thoſe diſputes in which ſo much 
blood had been already ſhed, and which muſt inevitably 
involve us in endlefs confuſion 

Having theſe proſpects before me, I thought it not 
lawful to reject an opportunity of preventing calamities, 
even when there was no hope of promoting happineſs; 
E theretore could not but accept, what at the ſame time 
F could not ardently deſire. For nothing can deſerve 
to be purtued with eagerneſs and aſſiduity but the pow- 
er of doing good, ot conferring real and ſolid benefits 
upon mankind. And ſurely, while the only end for 
which greatneſs and authority are deſired, is publick 
good, thoje deſires are at leaſt lawiul, and perhaps wor- 
thy of applauſe; they are certainly lawful, if he that 
entertains them has, by a long and diligent examina-- 
tion of bis own heart, an examination ſerious and ſin- 
cere, without any of thoſe fallacious arts by which the 
conſcience is too eaſily. deceived, ſatisfied himſelf that 
his- ultimate views are not his own honour or intereſt, 
but the welfare of mankind, and the promotion of 
virtue, and that his advancement. will contribute to 
them. 

Having informed you by what means I was-raiſed to 
the protectorſhip, and for what reaſons I accepted it, I 
may properly proceed to deliver my own ſentiments of 
'the office in which. I have engaged, that it may ap- 
pear, from my own notions of my preſent ſituation, 
how little it can be preferred by me, on account” of a- 
ny perſonal views, to thet which the parliament now 
aſters; and that whatever arguments 1 hall make uſe 
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of in this queſtion are not dictated by private intereſt, 
but by a 6 incere and unfeigned regard for the happineſs 


of the nation. 


I have often conſidered, with a degree of attention 
ſuitable to the importance of the i inquiry, what is the 
nature of my preſent office, and what is the purpoſe 


which I am principally to have in view; and could ne- 


ver attain to any ſarther determination than that I was 
the chief conſtable of the nation, and was intruſted with 
the care of che publick peace, This truſt I have endea- 
voured faithfully to difcharge, and have been ſo far ſue- 


celsful, that peace has never been long interrupted, 


and whatever miferies have been feared or felt, we have 
enjoyed the bleſſing of quiet, a bleſſing, in my opinion, 
too valuable to be hazarded by any unneceſſary or in- 
confiderate innovations, and for. the fake of which I 
think it therefore neceſſary to decline the title which is 
now offered me. | 

This argument will not, perhaps, be immediately 
underſtood; nor is it eaſy for me to make it intelligible 

without giving an account of ſome paſt tranſactions, 


too long to be excuſed but by the importance of the 


fubj ect. ̃ 
At the beginning of the late war between the king 


and parliament, I obferved. that in all encounters the 
royaliſts prevaited, and our men, though ſuperior in 
unmber, or other advantages, were ſhamefully routed, 
P diſperſed, end flaughtered; and diſcourſing upon this 


Tubject with my worthy frien ]! Mr. John Hampden, a 
name remembered by moſt of you with reverence, I 


told him, that this calamity, formidable as it was, ad- 


mitted, in my opinion, of a remedy, and that by a pro- 
per choice of ſoldiers the ſtate of the war might ſoon 
be changed. You are, ſays I, in comparing our for- 
des with thofe of the Fs to regard, in the firſt 


plac eo 


_ 
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place, the difference between their education and habi- 
tual ſentiments. Our followers are, for the moſt part, 
the gleanings of the loweſt rank of the people, ſerving- 
men diſcarded, and mechanics without employments, 
men uſed to infults and ſervility from” their cradles,. 
without any principles of honour, or incitements to o- 
verbalance the ſenſe of immediate danger. Their army 
is crowded with men whoſe profeſſion is courage, who. 
have been by their education fortified againſt cowardice, 
and have been eſteemed throughout their lives in pro- 
portion to their bravery. All their officers are men of 
quality, and their ſoldiers the ſons of gentlemen, men 
animated by a ſenſe of reputation, who had rather die- 

than ſupport the ignominy of having turned their backs. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that education has no force, and 
that principles exert no influence upon actions? Can 
men that fight only for pay, without any ſenſe of ho- 
nour from conqueſt, or diſgrace from being overcome, 
withſtand the charge of gentlemen, of men that act up- 
on principles of honour, and confirm themſelves and 
each other in their reſolutions by reaſon and reflection? 
To motives ſuch as theſe, what can be oppoſed by our 
men that may exalt them to the ſame degree of gallan- 
try, and animate them with the ſame contempt. of dan» | 
ger of death? Zeal for religion is the only motive more 
active and powerful than theſe, and that is in our pow- 
er to inculcate. Let us chuſe men warm with regard 
for their religion, men who ſhall think it an high de- 
gree of impiety to fly before the wicked and profane, to 
forſake the cauſe of heaven, and prefer ſafety to truth; 
and our enemies will quickly be ſubdued. 

This advice was not otherwiſe diſapproved than as 
difficult to be put in execution. This difficulty J ima- 
gined myſelf in ſome degtee able to ſurmount, and ap- 
plied all my induſtry. to levy ſuch men as. were animat- 
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ed with the zeal of religion, and to inflame their ſer - 
vour: nor did the effect deceive my expectation; for 
when theſe men were led to the fteld, no veterans could 
ſtand beſore them, no obſtructions could retard, or 
danger affright them; and to thefe men are to be attri- 
buted the victories that we have gained, and the ms 
that we enjoy. 

Of this account there may be many uſes: it may 


contribute to confirm us in our perſeverance in this. 


cauſe, that it has hitherto ſucceeded by the endeavours 


of good men; it may tend to the confirmation of reli- 


gious men in their purpoſes of an holy life, that thoſe 


principles are more efficacious and powerful than any 


other: but with regard to the preſent diſpute, I mean 
only to obſerve how highly theſe men are to be valued, 
how much of our regard they may juſtly claim, and 


how weak it would be to alienate them from us by re- 


viving a title which they have been taught to abhor. 


It may be urged, that to refuſe obedience to lawful 


authority, under. whatſoever name, is not conſiſtent 
with the character of piety; and that to abhor the title 
and office of Kix e, the title lawfully conferred, and 
the office juſtly adminiſtred, is not ſo much religion as 
pre judice, and rather folly than conſcience. Nor can 
1 deny either of theſe'affertions; I am far from thinking 
it lawſul to with-hold obedience from lawful govern- 
ment, and freely ccntefs, that to reverence or deteſt a 
mere name is equally- weak. And I am confident, 
that thoſe good men of whom I have been ſpeaking, 
will obey the legiflatibe power, by what title ſoever 
exerciſed ; and 'with regard to their ſcruples, however 
unreaſonable, it is my opinion, that they who have 
cone and ſufered fo much, deſerve that ſome indulgence 
ihculd be ſhewed, even to their weakneſs, and that 
they ſhould not be grieved with imaginary hardthips, 

or 


| 


— — 


their readineſs to comply with authority is a plea for 


— 


God, it appears in me no leſs than pieſumption to at- 
tempt to reſtore it. Ho juſt theſe proceedings were 
with regard to thoſe that traniacted them, I am not 
now to diſpute; nor need I ſay how I would act, were 


veſted me with this authority, was the tit!e aboliſhed, 
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or perplexed with tormenting ſcruples without neceſſity: 


tendernefs and regard, which will contribute to unite 
their endeavours with ours, for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
who ſeem to look upon it as their duty to oppoſe all go- 
vernment, and whoſe opinions lead them to imagine all 
human authority impious and deteſtable. | 

The reaſon for which theſe men will be offended at- 
the revival of the title and office of KING, a reaſon. 
which, I confeſs, has ſome weight with me, and may, 


perhaps, more ſtrongly affect weaker minds, if any 
ſuch there are, is this: We are, indeed, principally to- 
.conſult the fcriptures as the rule of our conſcienees, 
but we are likewiſe to have regard to the viſible hand 
of God, and the diſpenſations of providence, by which 
the ſcripture may be often very clearly and uſefully ex- 
palaincd: in theſe. explications, indeed, we may be ea» 
ily deceived; and therefore ought not to depend upon 
them with a preſumptuous degree of confidence, but 
to uſe them with caution, modeſty, and a careful at- 


tention to every ciicumſtance that may rectify our 
miſtakes; but we certainly eught not to pals great e- 
vents over without reflection, obſervation, or regard. 

. When, in con'ormity to this rule, I confider the late 
revolution that has happened in this nation, and ſee 
that not only the royal family is ſubdued and exiled, 
but the name and title eradicated by; the providence of 


the fame circumſtances to recur; I only defice. you to 
remember, that neither by me, not by thofe who in- 


but by the long parliament. It is ſufficient ior my pur- 
poſe 
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poſe to remark, that the title was not laid aſide by ca- 
price, or aceidental diſguſt, but after ten years war, by 
long and ſober deliberation; and what is this leſs than 
the hand of God? When I ſee' that by theſe inſtru» 
ments of vengeance he has not only expelled the fami- 
Ty, but blaſted the title; would not an attempt to re- 
ſtore it be like an endeavour to build up Jericho, to de- 
feat the deſigns of providence, and Ee the "om Ru- 
ler of the univerſe? wk 
Theſe are the reaſons for which I think the office and 

title of K1NG neither neceffary nor expedient: whether 
they ought to convince you I am not able to determine, 
nor wiſh they ſhould have any force which their own 
weight does not give them. In the defire of a firm and 
ſettled form of government, the great end for which this 
propoſal is made, I concur with the parliament, and hope 
that no reaſons or reſolutions of mine will in the leaſt 
tend to obſtruct it; for a firm and legal eſtabliſhment, 
as it is the only method by which*happineſs and liberty 
can be ſecured, is equally the concern of every wife 
and honeſt man; and whoever oppoſes it, deferves no- 
thing leſs than to be marked out as an enemy to his 
country. I would not wiſh, that this great deſign 
ſhould be fruſtrated by a comphance with my incliaa- 
tions; for ſettlement and order are ſurely neceſſary, 
whether royalty be neceffary or not: whatever may con- 

tribute to this, I intreat you ſteadily ro purſue; nor 
mould I adviſe even to deny that gratification to the 
particular prejudices or paſſions of private men, that 
may ſecure their affections to good for the advancement 
of it. For my part, could I multiply my perſon, or 
dilate my Power, I ſhould dedicate myſelf wholly to this 
great end, in the profecution of which, 1 {hall implore 
the blefling of God _ _ counſels and endea- 
VOUrs. | 


On 
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On the 13th of April (according to Whitelock), the 
committee attended the rr and offered the 
following reply. i 


9 the rei of the parliament is of too great im- 
A portance to be either granted or refuſed without 
long deliberation, we have thought | it neceſſary to at- 
tend your highneſs a ſecond time, that this great que- 
ſtion, after having been on both ſides attentively confi- 
dered, may at laſt be diligently difcuffed, and determi- 
ned with that caution which is always to be uſed, where 
the happineſs and tranquillity of the public is evidently 
concerned, 

That the title of KING is not abſolutely and phyſi- 
cally neceflary to government, will be readily admitted; 
for, if government can ſubſiſt an hour, or a day, with- 
out it, no man can afhrm that it is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry. Neceſlity in this ſenſe has no place in political 
tranſactions. Laws themfelves are not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; the will of the prince may ſupply them, and 
the wiſdom, and vigilance of a good prince make a 
people happy without them. Natural neceſſity allows 
no room for diſputation, being always evident beyond 
controverſy, and powerful beyond refiſtance. There- 
fore in all debates of this kind, by neceſſity, moral ne- 
ceſſity is to be underſtood, which is nothing more than 
a high degree of expedience, or inconteſtable reaſons 
of preference. 

That the title of KING is in this ſenſe necelaly to 
the government of theſe nations, may perhaps be proy- 
ed; but an attempt to prove it ſeems in the prefent ſtate 
of the queſtion ſuperfluous, becauſe the requeſt of the 
parliament is in itſelf a reaſon ſufficient to overbalance 
all that has been urged in oppoſition to it. And it 
may therefore rather be required of your highneſs to 

| prove 
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prove the neceſſity of rejecting that title which the 


whole people of England entreat you to accept. 
For nothing leſs than neceſſity ought to be put in ba- 


lance with the deſires of the whole people legally repre 


ſented. But how can fuch neceſſity be evinced? Or 
| whence can it ariſe? That either monarchy, or any o- 
ther form of government, is contrary to the revealed. 
will of God, cannot be pretended. No kind of go- 
vernment is unlawful in its own nature, nor is any one 
dignified with a higher degree of the divine approba-- 


tion than another: political inſtitutions are-like other 


contracts, in which ſuch ſtipulations are to be made as. 


the eontratting parties ſhall. judge conducive to tteir 
, bappineſs, and they muſt therefore vary according to 


the various opinions of thoſe that make them; but when 


made they are all obligatory. aud en There is 


therefore no neceſſity from the divine commands either 
of accepting this title, or refuſing it; there is nothing 
in the name of a king either ſacred, as. ſome have had 
the weakneſs to affert, or profane, as others have ima- 
gined with no better reaſon. he neceility on cither 
fide muſt therefore be accidental, and ariſe from cir- 
cumſtances and relations. And ſurely the preſcription” 


of many hundred years, the authority of the law, and 


the approbation of the people, are circumſtances that 
will conſticute the higheſt degree of een neces 


That monarchy under the title of KIR has all the 
fanQion that antiquiry can give, is too evident for con- 


trorerſy; but it may perhaps be queſtioned bow far 
the ſanction of antiquity deſerves to be regarded; The 


long continuance of any practice, which might have 


| been altered or diſuſed at pleaſure, is at leaſt a p:oof 


that no inconveniences have been found to ariſe from- 
it; and a cultom not in itſelf detrimental becomes cve- 
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ry day better eſtabliſhed, becauſe the other part of liſe 
will be regulated with relation to it, till what was 
merely arbitrary at firſt, appears in time eſlential and 
indiſpenſable. The nation might doubtleſs, when go- 
veinment was firſt inſtituted here, have choſen any o- 
ther conſtitution no leſs lawfully than that of monat- N 
chy; but monarchy, either by delibcration or chance, 
was eſtabliſhed, and the laws have all been made in 
conſequence of that eſtabliſhment, and fo ſtrongly con- 
nected with it, that they muſt ſtand or fall together. 
The king is obliged to act in contormity to the laws, 
and the law can only act by commiſhon from the king: 
The prerogative of our monarchs, and the authority of 
our laws, it has been already the taſk of ſeveral ages 
to regulate and aſcertain; a taſk which muſt be again 
begun, if the ſupreme magiſtrate has another title. 

If it be urged, that this labour may be ſpared by one 
general act, declaring the power of the protector the 
fame with that of our former kings, what then have we 
been contending for? A mere name! an empty ſound? 
yet a ſound of ſuch importance as to be preferred to the 
voice of the whole people. But this certainly will not 
be propoſed, becauſe if ſuch an act be public, all mult 
be immediately convinced, that they are governed as be- 
fore by a king; and therefore all objeCtions to our 
antient conſtitution remain in their full ftreagth. _ 

Burt indeed the long continuance of monarchy is an 
irrefragable proof, that in the opinion of the people 
there have hitherto ariſen no laſling or heavy calamities 
from it, and that therefore nothing can reaſonably be 
feared from reviving it, at leaft nothing equivalent to 
the diſcontent that will be produced by a total altera- 
tion of our conſtitution, and the apprehenſions which 
a new power, or new title, muſt certainly create; 4 
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title of which the import is unknown, and a power of 
which the limits are unſettled. 

Antiquity, which to the wiſe and inquiſitive is often 
only a proof of general apptobation, becomes to the 
vulgar a foundation for reverence. Inſtitutions and 
cuſtoms are long continued becauſe they are good, and 
are reverenced becauſe they have been long continued. 
Thus the danger of changing them grows every day 
greater, as the real uſefulneſs is always the ſame, and 
the accidental eſteem of them is always inereaſing. To 
ſhew how much this regard to antiquity contributes to 
the good order of the world, and how inevitably it 
ariſes from the preſent ſtate of things, is not at preſent 
requiſite; ſince experience may convince us of its in- 
| fluence, and the experience of our -own times above 
any other, in which we have almoſt every day been 
changing the ſorm of. government, without having been. 
able to ſatisfy either ourſelves or the peopte. Whether 
any of the ſchemes that have been tried, were in them- 
ſelves preferable to that of monarchy, it is difficult to 
determine 5 but this at leaſt is obvious, if they were 
not preferable, monarchy ought to be reſtored; and 
if they were, there needs no farther proof of the affec- 
tion of the people to the antient conſtitution, ſince they 
would be content with no other, though of greater ex- 
cellence ; but, after years ſpent in fruitleſs experiments, 
have returned back to monarchy with greater. eag=r r- 
neſs. Mt 

Nor was the Aappiobadon of theſe new. forms mere=- 
17 popular, but the reſult of long deliberation, and 
careful inquiry, in thoſe whoſe” * opinions ought moſt 
to be regarded in queſtions of this kind, Some of the 
judges themſelves, even of thoſe whoſe learning and 
integrity are above diſtruſt, refuſed to- act by auy other 
commiſſion than that of the king; and, as it was ob- 

ſerved 
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ſerved in our laſt conference, thoſe that complied, 
pleaded no other reaſon for their conduct, than neceſ- 
ſity, a reaſon which can laſt no longer, fince that ne- 
ceihty is now at an end. | 

Nor can it be wondered, that thoſe hoſes have 
been laid out upon the ſtudy of the laws, have con- 
ceived the ftrongeſt ideas of the neceſſity of this title; 
a title ſuppoſed by the law fo eſſential to our conſtitu- 
tion, that the ceſſation of its influence, even for a few 
days, might ſubvert or endanger it, as the deſtruction 
of one of the elements would throw the natural world 
mto confuſion. For this reaſon it is a fixed principle, 
© That the king never dies,” that the regal authority 
is never extinct, and that there has in effect been no 
more than one king fince the firſt eſtabliſhment of mo- 
narchy. For, during the time that the regal anthority 
ſhovld be ſuſpended, the law muſt ceafe from its ope- 
rations; no crime could be puniſhed, nor any queſtion 
of property be decided; all power to puniſh, and all 
authority to decide, being derived immediately from 
the king, whoſe office therefore cannot be abrogated: 
for no authority can be taken away but by a ſuperior 
power, and this nation has never known or acknow- 
ledged any power independent on that of the king. 
The authority of parliament, and the rights of the 
people, can boaſt no deeper foundation, or ſtronger ' 
eſtabliſhment. The power of parliament has no effi- 
cacy, but as it co-operates with that of the king, nor 
can one deſtroy the other without a general diſſolution 
of our government: theſe two concurrent powers are 
the eſſential parts of our conſtitution, which, when ei- 

ther of them ſhall ceaſe, is equally deſtroyed.” 

Theſe conſiderations are ſurely ſufficient to vindicate 
the judges, whom it would be to the laſt degree un- 
wütende to blame, for their Ready adherence to the 


laws, 


oa nnn 
laws, which it is the buſineſs of their office t main= . 
tain; but it is not to be imagined, that the ſame mo- 
tives influenced the bulk of the people to this general 
{ defire, which was ſo apparently prevalent throughout 
| the nation. General effects muſt have general cauſes, 
and nothing can influence the whole nation to demand 
the reſtoration of monarchy, but univerſal experience 
of the evils produced by rejecting it; evils too evident 
to be concealed, and too heavy to be borne. One of 
theſe, and perhaps not the leaſt, is the interruption of 
juſtice, which has not been adminiſtred but by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the army, the laſt expedient that ought | to 
be made uſe of. | 
That the laws did not loſe more of their 3 
and juſtice was not more evaded, is indeed not to be 
aſcribed to the ſorms of goverument which theſe years 
of diſtraction have produced, but to the care, integrity, 
and reputation of thoſe men in whole hands the great 
offices. were placed; who were reverenced by the 
people on account of their own characters, rather than 
from any regard to the powers by whom they were 
commiſſioned ; powers which yeſterday produced, and 
which were expected to periſh to-morrow. For every 
title, except that of Kine, which antiquity had made 
. venerable, is conſidered only as the iſſue of momen- 
tary caprice, and ſubject to be changed by the incon- 
ſtancy that e ected it, as ſoon as any inconvenience 
ſhall be diſcovered to ariſe from it; becauſe what is 
raiſed by one act of parliament, may, by another, be 
deſtroyed, - and ſuch alterations it is reaſonable to ex- 
pect : for as no form of government is without its de- 
fect, while it remaii part of every man's right to pro- 
pole a new ſcheme which he will always think more 
beneficial than any other, every man that bas any real 


or fancied ** to offer, will be impatient till 
they 
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they have been tried, and .will —— to facilitate 


tthe reception of them, by exaggerating the diſadvan- 


tages ot the preſent plan, and heightening the diſcon- 
tents that ariſe from them. Thus ſhall we go on from 
change to change, from expedient to expedient. Thus 
ſhall we attempt to remove one evil by introducing an- 
other, and gain nothing by all our fatigues,. perplexi- 
ties, and ſufferings, but new. conviction of the neceſ- - 
fity of complying with the laws and the people. | 

Tt is indeed no great proof of 'regard to the nation, 
to deny any legal requeſt ; perhaps more may be ſaid, 
without the leaſt deviation from truth and juſtice. 
The people, for whoſe ſake only government is con- 
ſtiruted, have a right to ſettle the forms of it, and this 
petition is only an exertion of that natural privilege - 
which 'cannot be forfeited, All government muſt de- 
rive its legality either from the choice of the people 
by whom it was eſtabliſhed, or from their conſent after 
its inſtitution : the. preſent government was erected 
without their concurrence; and it is to be inquired, 
| whether it be not now diſſolved by their petition to dif- 
folve it. 

But whether this petition may be lawfully refuſed 
or not, prudence at leaſt requires that it be complied 
with; for it is abſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of 
any adminiſtration, that the people love and eſteem 
their governors. The ſupreme magiſtrate muſt there- 
fore aſſume the title of KING, for no title that has not 
the ſanCtion of the parliament, and is therefore ſubject 
to an immediate change, can be equally reverenced 
with that which has been eſtabliſhed by the approba- 
tion of many gene:ations, the adthority of many par- 
liaments, and which the experience of the whole na- 
tion has proved to be without thoſe dangers that may 
5 1 ſuſpected in any ne — which can 
never 
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never be conſidered in its whole extent, or purſued to 
all its conſequences. 

Nor can the nation in this demand be charged with 
en in their reſolutions, or inconſiſtency' in 
for that the war was begun not againſt. 
the oſſice of king, but againſt the perſon of him who 
was then inveited with it, and diſcharged it in a man- 
ner contrary to the intention for which he was intruſt- 
ed with it, is apparent from four declarations of parlia- 
ment; nor is it leſs known that the firſt breach of un- 
animity amongſt the friends of liberty was produced by 
the abolition of this title, and may therefore be proba» 
bly repaired by the revival of it. 

If it be urged, that the quettion, which relates only 
to a name, be trifling and unimportant z it may be re- 
plied, that the leſs is demanded, the greater contempt 
is ſnewn by a refuſal. That titles are more than emp- 
ty ſounds, may be proved not enly from the preſent 
diſpute, but from the ancient conſtitutions, and the 
determination of former parliaments, by which the title 
of KING was declared eſſential to the conſtitution, in 
the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. and yet a 
ſtronger proof of regard to titles, was given by the par- 
liament of Henry VIII. in which it was enacted, that 
thetitle of lord of Ireland ſhould be changed to that of 
king, that the dithculties ariſing from the ambiguity of 
the title might be removed. Even the late convention, 
called together without the election or concurrence of 
the people, found the prejudice arifing from mere titles 
of ſo.gceat force, that they were obliged to aſſume the 
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name of a parliament, that their determinations might 


eſcape. contempt. [v4 
Thus the requeſt.of the 3 appears not only 
reaſonable, but neceſſary; not only conſiſtent with the 
preſent diſpoſition of the people, but conformable to 
| the 
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the ſentiments of all former acts: and certainly nothing 
ſhould produce a refuſal of ſuch a requeſt, except the 
impoſſibility of granting it. 

But the objections raiſed by your highneſs ſeem very 
far from implying any neceſlity of declining the title fo 
unanimouſly offered you, and fo carneſtly preſſed upon 

you, being founded upon ſuppoſitiens merely conjec- 
tural. For your firſt aſſertion, that the office does not 
neceſſarily require the ſame title, has been already con- 
ſidered; and it has been ſhewn, that there can be no 
reaſon in altering the title, if the power be the ſame; 
and that the ſupreme magiſtrate cannot be inveſted with 
new powers witheut endleſs confuſion, and incredible 
jealouſies. It is therefore of no great force to object, 
that many. good men will be diſſatisſied with the re- 
vival of the title: for though it muſt be granted, that 
thoſe who have aſſiſted us in ſhaking off oppreſſion, 
bave a claim to our gratitude; and that piety, though 
erroneous, deſerves indulgence ; yet both gratitude and 
indulgence ought to be limited by reaſon. In things 
indifferent, conſiderations of tenderneſs and reſpe& 
way turn the balance; but we have not a right to con- 
ſult the ſatisfaction of a few, however great their merits 
may have been, at the expence of the public tranquil» 
lity, and the happineſs of ſucceeding. generations. | The 
ſatisſaction of particulars may be endeavoured by parti- 
cular proviſion but if, in queſtions of univerſal im- 
Portance, we have regard to any thing but univerſal 
good, and the great laws of reaſon and juſtice, we ſhall 
be toſſed in endleſs uncertainty. **. He that obſerreth 
the wind ſhall never ſow, and he that regardeth the 
clouds ſhall never reap.” He that attends to mutable 
circumſtances, and waits till nothing ſhall oppoſe his 
intention, ſball deſign for ever without execution. 
When are we to hope for ſettlement, if general unani- 
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mity muſt introduce it? Whatever ſhall be determined, 
multitudes will fill remain diffatished, becauſe men's 


opinions will always be various. It was not with uni- 


verfal approhation that the tirfe "of protector was aſ- 


ſumed, or that any change has hitherto been made; 


but fince ſome diſcontent will always be found, what- 
ever meaſutes ſhall be taken; let not the fatisſation 


of private men be preferred to that/ of the parliament, 


to the determination of which all good n men will readily 
ſubmit. 

Still leſs weight has the objection drawn by your 
bighneſs from the viſible diſpenſation of providence, 
of which we know too little to direct our actions by 
them, in oppoſition to evident reaſon, to certain facts, 
and revealed precepts; lights which we always are com- 
manded to uſe, and of which the two firſt can ſeldom, 
and the laſt never deceive us. If we conſider this po- 
fition, that becauſe providence has once blaſted the title 
of KING, or ſuffered it to be blaſted, it is therefore ne- 
ver to be revived, it will ſoon appear, that we cannot 
admit it in its whole extent, and purſue it through all 
its conſequences, without involving ourſelves in endleſs 
difficulties, and condemning our own conduct. 

If providence hath blaſted the office of KING, how 
can it be proved, that the ſupreme power, in any ſingle 


head, under whatſoever title, even the power which 
you now poſſeſs, is not equally interdicted? The acts 


of parliament extend equally to all titles, and declare 
againſt monarchy under every name. 
But the conſequences of this propoſition do not ter- 


minate in this inconſiſtency of conduct, but extend 
equally to every determination; for if what has been 

once deſtroyed by providence be for ever after inter- 
died, what will remain of which the uſe is lawful ? 


„ is there of which we have not at ſome time been 


deprived 
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deprived by providence, or which providence has not 
at ſome time made the inſtrument of our puniſhment ? 
May not the diſſolution of the long parliament be in- 
terpreted as a blaſt from heaven with equal juſtice, and 
the people be repreſented no more? But in reality, 
the proceedings of providence are not intended as the 
rules of action; we are left to govern our own lives by 
virtue and by prudence. When a form of government 
is deſtroyed, for juſt reaſons it is blaſted by provi- 


dence, and loſes its efficacy; when with equal reaſons 


it is reſtored, then providence again ſmiles upon it, 
and the ſanction of heaven renews its validity. It 
royalty was deſtroyed by Providence, who can deny, 
that the ſame Providence direCts it to be revived ? Is 
not the reſolution of the parliament equally a proof on 
either ſide? or have we any arguments to prove, that 
the people co-operate with Providence leſs when they 
require than when they reject a KING? Let us wave 
ſuch inconcluſive arguments, and dubious conjectures ; 
and guide ourſelves by the ſteady light of religion, 
reaſon, and experience. That a juſt demand is not to 
be refuſed, religion will inform us: reaſon will teach 
us, that the magiſtrate is to conform to the laws, and 
not the laws yield to the magiſtrate; and the experi- 
ence of many ages may inſtruct us, that the king has 
nothing to fear from compliance with the parliament. 
At leaſt if any danger ſhould ariſe from the meaſures 
now propoſed, it will ariſe from the performance, not 
neglect of our duty; and we may therefore encounter 


it with that reſolution which a conſciouſneſs of the ap- 
Probation of God ought to inſpire. 
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ced by the committee to ſupport it, I think it unrea- 


AFPFPEND IX. 
The PROTECT O R's final anfwer, 


N. B. This diſcourſe is in many parts remarkably ob- 


ſcure, as well from the negligence and ignorance of 
the copiers and printers, as from frequent alluſions 
to occurrences known to the perſons with whom 
Cromwell was conferring, but not mentioned in any 
Hiſtory which it 1s now in our power to conſult : we 
have therefore collected ſuch of the arguments as we 
can apprehend the full meaning of, and have omit- 
ted ſome unintelligible paſſages, and others which 
related to other articles in the petition,  - 


On the 26th of Aptil (and in another conference May 
11.), the protector made the following reply: 


My lords, 
AVING ſeriouſly reflected on the demand of the 
parliament, and the learned arguments produ- 


ſonable-any longer to delay ſuch a reply as it is in my 
power to make, becauſe it is both due to-the great bo- 
dy by whom you are deputed, and neceſſary to the diſ- 
patch of public affairs, which ſeem to be entirely ſuſ- 
penced, and to wait for the deciſion of this queſtion ; 
a queſtion which 1 cannot yet think of ſo much im- 
Portance as it is repreſented and conceived, 

'The arguments produced in the laſt conference I 
ſhall not waſte time in repeating, - becauſe they were 
little different from thoſe formerly produced; only gta— 
ced with new decorations, and enforced with ſome new 
inſtances. With reſpect to the chief reaſon, the known 
nature of the title of KING, the fixed and ſtated bound 


to 
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to the laws, and the veneration paid to it by the people, 
J have nothing to add, nor think any thing neceſſary 
beyond what J have already offered. I am convinced, 
that your authority is ſufficient to give validity to any 
adminiſtration, and to add dignity to any title, without 
the concurrence of antient forms, or the ſanction of he- 


reditary prejudices. 


All government intends the good of the people, and 
that government is therefore belt by which their good 
may be moſt effectually promoted: we are therefore, in 
eſtabliſhing the chief magiſtracy of theſe kingdoms, 
chiefly to inquire, what form or what title will be moſt 
willingly admitted; and this diſcovery being once 
made, it will eaſily be eſtabliſhed by a ſingle act of 
parliament, concurring with. the general defire of the 
people, 

It may indeed be urged, that in rejecting the title 
of KING I deny the requeſt of the parliament, and treat 


the repreſentatives of-the people with a degree of diſre- 
gard, which no king of England ever diſcovered, But 


let it be conſidered how much my ſtate differs from that 
of a legal king, claiming the crown by inheritance, or 
exalted to ſupreme- authority by the parliament, and 
governing by fixed laws in a ſettled eftabliſhment, I 
hold the ſupreme power by no other title than that of 
neceſſity, I- aſſumed the authority with which J ſtand 
inveſted, at a time when immediate ruin was falling 
down upon us, which no other man durſt attempt to 
prevent; when oppoſite factions were ruſhing into war, 
becauſe no man durſt interpoſe, and command peace. 
What were the dangers that threatened us, and upon 
what principles the factious and diſobedient attempte1 
to interrupt the public tranquillity, it may not be at this 

time improper to explain. 
The parliament, which bad ſo vigorouſly withſtood: 
O 2. the 
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the encroachments of the regal power, became them- | 
{elves too deſirous of abſolute authority; and not only | 
engroſſed the legiſlative, but uſurped the executive pow- 
er. All cauſes civil and criminal, all queſtions of pro- 
perty and right, were determined by committees, who, | 
being themſelves the legiſlature, were accountable to | 
no law; and for that reaſon their decrees were arbitra= | 
ry, and their proccedings violent; oppreſſion was with | 
out redreſs, and unjuſt ſentence without appeal. All | 
the buſine!s of all the courts of Weſtminſter was tran- 
ſacted in this manner; and the hardſhips - were till 
more lamented, becauſe there was no proſpect of either | 
end or intermiſſion. For the parliament was ſo far 
from intending to reſign this unlimited authority, that 

they had lied a reſolution of perpetuating their ty- 

ranny; and, apprchending no poſſibility of a diſſolution 

by any other power, determined never to diſſolve them- 


þ 
| 
| 

ſelves. ; 
| 


Such and fo oppretbve was the government planned 
out to us, and for our poſterity; and under theſe cala- 
mities muſt we ſtill have languiſhed, had nct the ſame 
army which repreſſed the inſclence of monarchy, re- * 
lieved us with the ſame ſpirit from the tyranny of a 1 
perpetual parliament, a tyranny which was 1 il | 

*legal and oppreſhve. | 
When, after their dangers and labours, their . 


and their wounds, they had leiſure to obſerve the go- 
vernment which they had eſtabliſhed at ſo much expence, 
they ſoon perceived that unleſs they had made one re- 6 
gulation more, and cruſhed this many-headed tyranny, 
they had hitherto ventured their lives to little purpoſe, 
and had, inſtead of afferting their own and the 
people's liberty, only changed one kind of flavery for 
another. 

They therefore diſſolved the parliament, which Souls 
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never have diſſolved itſelf ; and that the nation might 


not fall into its former ſtate of confuſion, intreated me 
to aſſume the ſupreme authority, under the title of Ro- 
TECTOR; a title which implies not any legal power. 
of governing in my own right, but a truſt. conſigned to 
me for the advantage of another: this truſt I have faith- 


fully diſcharged, and, whenever the means of ſettling 


the public ſhall be found, am ready to give an account. 
of it, and reſign it. SS, 

The neceſſity which compelled me to accept it, was, 
indeed, not wholly produced by the illegal reſolutions 


of the parliament, but was much heightened by the un- 


governable fury of wild fanatics, and tumultuous fac- 
tions, who, to eſtabliſh their new ſchemes, would have 
ſpread ſlaughter and deſolation through the kingdom, 
and ſpared nothing, however cruel or unjuſt, that might 
have propagated their own opinions. 

Ot theſe, ſome were for abrogating all our ſtatutes, 
and aboliſhing all our cuſtoms, and introducing the ju- 
dicial law of Moſes as the only rule of judgment, and 
ſtandard of equity. Of this law every man was to be 
his own interpreter, and conſequently was allowed to 
judge according to his paſſions, prejudices, or igno- 
rance, without appeal. Every man was then to com- 
mence legiflator: for to make laws, and to interpret 
them for his own uſe, is nearly the fame. _. 

Another ſet of men there was, who were yet more 
profeſſedly for inveſting every man with the power of. 
determining his own claims, and judging of his own 
actions; for, it was among them a principle fixed and 
uncontrovertible, that all magiſtracy was forbidden by 
God, and therefore unlawful and deteſtable. 

It is unneceflary to ſay what muſt have been the ſtate 
of a nation, in which either of theſe parties had exalt- 
ed themſelves to 8 and how uſeſully that man was 

employed, 
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employed, who, ſtepping on a ſudden into the ſtate of 
dominion, had ſpirit to controul, and power to fup- 
preſs them. 

The reproaches thrown upon my conduct by the ig- 


norant or ill. affected, I ſometimes hear, but with the 


neglect and ſcorn which they deferve; I am acquitted 
by my own conſcience, and I hope by the beſt and wif- 
eſt men. I am convinced, that I was called by Provi- 
dence to the power which I poſſeſs, and know that I de- 
fire it no longer than is neceffary for the preſervation of 
peace, and the ſecurity of liberty, that liberty which C 
have never violated, and that peace, which amid{t-mur- 
murs and diſcontents, threats and complaints, I have 
yet never ſuffered to be broken. That I aſpire to un- 
limited authority, and therefore aſſume a title unknown 
to the nation, 1s a reproach eaſily caſt, and as eafily con- 
temned: my power has been the offspring of neceſſity, 
and its extent has been bounded only by the occaſions 
of exerting it. If a-ſettlement is now propoſed, and 
. previouſly to it, a legal eſtabliſhment of my authority, 
it may be limited by you. Under whatever title it ſhall 
be conferred upon me, that title will then be valid, and 
thoſe limitations cannot be tranſgreſſed. 

May 11. With regard to the particular TITLE 
- which you have ſo warmly recommended to me, I can- 
not yet prevail upon myſelf to accept it. When I con- 
ſider your arguments, I cannot find them inevitably 
concluſive: and when J examine my own conſcience in 
ſolitude, I find it yet unſatisfied. The deſire of par- 
liament is indeed a powerful motive: but, the deſire of 
_ parliament cannot alter the nature of things: it may de- 
termine me, in things indifferent, to chuſe one rather 


than another; but it cannot make thoſe actions lawful 


which God has forbidden, nor oblige me to do what, 


though. 
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though perhaps lawful in itſelf, is not lawful in my 
private judgment. , 
Upon the calmeſt reflection, I am convinced, that I 
cannot without a crime comply with their demand; and 
therefore, as I am far from believing, that thoſe who 
ſit for no other end than to preſerve the liberty of the 
# nation, can deſign any infraction of mine, I declare 
that I cannot undertake the adminiſtration of the 89-4. 
vernment under the title of KING. 
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